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DMUND WALLER was born on the 

third of March, 1605, at Colſhill in 
Hertfordſhire. His father was Robert Waller, 
Eſquire, of Agmondeſham in Buckingham- 
ſhire, whoſe family was originally a branch of 
the Kentiſh Wallers; and his mother was the 
daughter of John Hampden, of Hampden in the 
ſame county, and ſiſter to Hampden, the zealot 
of rebellion. a 
His father died while he was vet an infant, 
but left him a yearly income of three thouſand 
five hundred pounds; which, rating together the 
value of money and the cuſtoms of life, we may 
reckon more than equivalent to ten thouſand at 
the preſent time. | 
He was educated, by the care of his mother, 

at Eaton; and removed afterwards to King's 
Vo. II. B College 
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College in Cambridge. He was ſent to parlia- 
ment in his eighteenth, if not in his ſixteenth 
year, and frequented the court of James the 
Firſt, where he heard a very remarkable con- 
verſation, which the writer of the Life prefixed 
to his Works, who ſeems to have been well in- 
formed of ſacts, though he may ſometimes err 
in chronology, has delivered as indubitably 


certain: 


„e found Dr. Andrews, biſhop of Win 
* cheſter, and Dr. Neale, biſhop of Durham, 
„ flanding behind his Majeſty's chair; and 
„ there happened ſomething extraordinary,“ 


continues this writer, „ in the converſation 
„ thoſe prelates had with the king, on which 
«© Mr. Waller did often reflect. His Majeſty 
* aſked the biſhops, ** My Lords, cannot I 
take my ſubjects money, when I want it, 
without all this formality of parliament?“ 


The biſhop of Durham readily anſwered, 
* © God forbid, Sir, but you ſhould : you are 
the breath of our noſtrils* Whereupon the 
King turned and faid to the biſhop of Win- 
* cheſter, ©* Well, my Lord, what ſay vou?“ 
Sir,“ replied the biſhop, * I have no ſkill to 


judge of parliamentary caſes.” 


The King 
& anſwered, 
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% anſwered, © No put-offs, my Lord; anſwer 
«me preſently.” Then, Sir, faid he, I 
« think it is lawful for you to take my brother 
„ Neale's money; for he offers it.“ Mr. Wal- 
& ler ſaid, the company was pleaſed with this 
+ anſwer, and the wit of it ſeemed to affe & the 
„King; for, a certain lord coming in ſoon 


= © after, his Majeſty cried out, Oh, my lord, 
„ they ſay you lig with my Lady.“ * No, Sir,” 
„ fays his Lordſhip in confuſion ; but I like 
: her company, becauſe ſhe has ſo much wit.” 
4 ee Why then,” ſays the King, “do vou not 
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lig with my Lord of Wincheſter there?“ 
Waller's political and poetical life began 


ncarly together. In his eighteenth year he 


_ LS 


X wrote the poem that appcars in his works, on 
the Prince's Eicape at St. Andero:“ a piece 


which juſtifies the obſervation made by one of 
his editors, that he attained, by a felicity like 


inſtinct, a ſtyle which perhaps will never be 
& obſolete ; and that, “were we to judge only 
by the wording, we could not know what 
was wrote at twenty, and what at fourſcore.“ 
His verſification was, in his firſt eſſay, ſuch as 
it appears in his laſt performance. By the 


peruſal of Fairſax's tranſlation of Taſſo, to 
B 2 which, 
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which, as * Dryden relates, he confeſſed him- 
ſelf indebted for the ſmoothneſs of his num- 
bers, and by his own nicety of obſervation, he 
had already formed ſuch a ſyſtem. of metrical 
harmony as he never afterwards much needed, 
or much endeavoured, to improve. Denham 
corrected his numbers by experience, and 
gained ground gradually upon the ruggedneſs of 
his age, but what was acquired by Denham was 
inherited by Waller, 

The next poem, of which the ſubject ſeems 
to fix the time, is ſuppoſed by Mr. Fenton to 
be the Addreſs to the Queen, which he con- 
ſiders as congratulating her arrival, in Waller's 
twentieth year. He 1s apparently miſtaken; 
for the mention of the nation's obligations to 
her frequent pregnancy, proves that it was 
written when ſhe had brought many children, 
We have therefore no date of any other poeti- 
cal production before that Which the murder of 
the Duke of Buckingham occaſioned; the 


ſteadineſs with which the King received the 4 


news in the chapel, deſerved indeed to be 
reſcued from oblivion. | 


#* Preface to his Fables. Dr. þ 
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Neither of theſe pieces that ſeem to carry 


their own dates, could have been the ſudden 
effuſion of fancy. In the verſes on the Prince's 


eſcape, the prediction of his marriage with the 

NF princeſs of France muſt have been written after 
| E the event; in the other, the promiſes of the 
| 8 | King's kindneſs to the deſcendants of Bucking- 
f nl nam, which could not be properly praiſed till 


; it had appeared by 1ts effects, ſhew that time 
was taken for reviſion and improvement. It is 
$ not known that they were publithed till th 
92 1 1 long afterwards with other poems. 
X 7 Waller was not one of thoſe idolaters of: 
s E praiſe who cultivate their minds at the expence 
5 25 their fortunes. Rich as he was by in 
0 | heritance, he took care early to grow richer,, 
1$ 3 by marrving Mrs. Banks, a great heireſs in the 
1, city, whom the intereſt of the court was em 
1- 3 ployed to obtain for Mr. Crofts. Having: 


of CE brought him a ſon, who died young, and a 

ne 1 daughter, who was afterwards marri-d to Mr. 

e 3 Dormer of Oxfordſhire, ſhe died in childbed, 

1 and left him a widower of about tive and 

B twenty, gay and wealthy, to plcaſe himſelf 
| with another marriage. 
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Being toe young to reſiſt beauty, and pro- 
bably too vain to think himſelf reſiſtable, he 
fixed his heart, perhaps half fondly and half 
ambitiouſly, upon the Lady Dorothea Sidney, 
eldeſt daughter of the Earl of Leiceſter, whom 
he courted by all the poetry in which Sachariſſa 
is celebrated; the name is derived from the 
Latin appellation of ſugar, and implies, if it 
means any thing, a ſpiritlefs mildneſs, and 
dull good-nature, ſuch as excites rather tender- 
nels than eſteem, and ſuch as, though always 
treated with kindneſs, is never honoured or 
admired. 

Yet he deſcribes Sachariſſa as a ſublime pre- 
dominating beauty, of loſty charms, and im- 
perious influence, on whom he looks with 
amazement rather than fondneſs, whote chains 
he withes, though in vain, to break, and whoſe 
preſence is wine that inflames o madneſs. 

His acquaintance with this high-born dame 
gave wit no opportunity of boaſting its in- 
fluence; he was not to be ſubdued by the 
powers of veric, but rejected his addreſſes, it is 
ſaid, with diſdain, and drove him away to ſo- 
lace his diſappointment with Amoret or Phillis. 
She married in 1639 the Earl of Sunderland, 
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who died at Newberry in the king's cauſe; 
and, in her old age, meeting ſomewhere with 
Waller, aſked him, when he would again write 
ſuch verſes upon her; When you are as young, 
« Madam,” ſaid he, and as handſome, as 
vou were then.” 

{a this part of his life it was that he was 
known to Clarendon, among the reſt of the 
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men who were eminent in that age for genius 

and literature; but known ſo little to his ad- 
be 1 p Q > 
vantage, that they who read his character will 

1 . _— * 
not much condemn Sachariſſa, that ſhe did not 
deſcend from her rank to his embraces, nor 


think every excellence compriſed in wit. 


A The Lady was, indeed, inexorable; but his 
: WF nncommon qualifications, though they had no 
power upon her, recommended him to the 
e # ſcholars and ſtateſmen; and undoubtedly many 
3 | beauties of that time, however they might re- 
E 2 | ceive his love, were proud of his praiſes. AVho 
— 1 they were, whom he dignifies with poetical 
e 3 names, cannot now be known. Amoret, ac- 
= cording to Mr. Fenton, was the Lady Sophia 
8 Murray. Perhaps by traditions preſerved in 
families more may be diſcovered, 

E | 23 From 


From the verſes written at Penſhurſt, it has 
been collected that he diverted his diſappoint- 
ment by a voyage; and his biographers, from 
his poem on the Whales, think it not impro- 
bable that he viſited the Bermudas; but it 
ſeems much more likely that he thould amuſe 
himſelf with forming an imaginary ſcene, than 
that ſo important an incident, as a viſit to 
America, ſhould have been left floating in con- 
jectural probability. 

From his twenty-eighth to his cthürty-fifch 
vear, he wrote his pieces on the Reduction of 
Sallee; cn the Reparation of St. Paul's; to the 
King on his Navy; the panegyrick on the. 
Queen Mother ; the two. poems to the Earl of 
Northumberland; and perhaps others, of which 
the time cannot be diſcovered. 

When he had loſt all hopes of Sacharida, he 
looked round him for an caſier conqueſt, and 


gained a Lady of the family of Breſſe, or 


Breaux. The time of his marriage is not 


exactly known. It has not been diſcovered . 


that his wife was won by his poetry ; nor is. 
any thing told of her, but that ſhe brought 
hin many children. He doubtleſs praiſed. 
ſome whom he would have been afraid to 
Ton marry : 
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marry, and perhaps married one whom he 


F would have been aſhamed to praiſe. Many 


& qualities contribute to domeſtick happinels, 
upon which poetry has no colours to beſtow ; 


and many airs and fallies may delight imagina- 
be. . 


tion, which he who flatters them never can 


*X approve. There are charms made only for 


© diſtant admiration. No ſpectacle is nobler than 


a blaze. 


” 7 
7 8 
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Of this wife, his biographers have recorded 


a ſhe gave him five ſons and eight daugh- 


ters. 


During the long interval of parliament, he 


is repreſented as living among thoſe with whom 


it was moſt honourable to converſe, and enjoy- 
ing an exuberant fortune with that indepen- 
dence and liberty of fpeech and conduct which. 
wealth ought always to produce. He was how- 
ever conſidered as the kinſman of Hampden, 
and was therefore ſuppoſed by the courtiers not 
to favour them. | 
When the parliament was called in 1640, it | 
appeared that Waller's political character had- 
not been miſtaken. The King's demand of a. 
ſupply produced one of thoſe noiſy ſpeeches: 
which diſagection and diſcontent regularly dic- 
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tate; a ſpeech filled with hyperbolical com- 
plaints of imaginary grievances. They,“ 
ſays he, who think themſelves already un- 
done, can never apprehend themſelves in dan- 
ger; and they who have nothing left can 
never give freely.” Political truth is equally 
in danger from the praiſes of courtiers, and the 
exclamations of patriots. 

He then proceeds to rail at the clergy, being 
fure at that time of a favourable audience. 
His topic is ſuch as will always ſerve its pur- 
poſe; an accuſation of acting and preaching 
only for preferment : and he exhorts the Com- 
mons carefully to previde for their protection 
again Pulpit Law. 

It always gratifies curioſity to trace a ſenti- 
ment. Waller has in this ſpeech quoted Hooker 
in one pallage ; and in another has copied him, 
without quoting. * Religion,” ſays Waller, 
&£ ought to be the firſt thing in our purpoſe and 
„ defires; but that which is firſt in dignity is 
{© not always to precede in order of time; for 
well-being ſuppoſes a being; and the firſt 
« impediment which men naturally endeevour 
© to remove, is the want of thoſe things wich- 
* out which they cannot ſubſiſt. Goo firſt 

« aſhgne:! 
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EX. 11 


« aſſigned unto Adam maintenance of life, and 
„gave him a title to the reſt of the creatures 
before he appointed a law to obſerve.” 

« God firſt aſſigned Adam,” ſays Hooker, 
© maintenance of life, and then appointed 
« him a law to obſerve.—T rue it is, that the 
kingdom of God mult be the firſt thing in 
our purpoſe and deſires; but inaſmuch as a 
© righteous life preſuppoſeth lite, inaſmuch as 


to live virtnouily it is impoſſible, except we 


live; therefore the firſt impediment which 
** naturally we endeavour to remove 1s penury, 


Z © and want of things without which we cannot 


de live.” 

The ſpeech is vehement; but the great poſi- 
tion, that grievances ought to be redreſſed be- 
fore ſupplies are granted, is agreeable enough 
to law and reaſon : nor was Waller, if his bio- 
grapher may be credited, ſuch an enemy to the 
King, as not to wiſh his diſtreſſes lightened ; 
tor he relates, that the King ſent particularly 
to Waller, to ſecond his demand of ſome 
ſubſidies to pay off the army; and Sir Henry 
Vane objecting againſt firſt voting a ſupply, 
becauſe the King would not accept unleſs it 
came up to his proportion, Mr. Waller ſpoke 


earneſtly 


12 1 


* earneſtly to Sir Thomas Jermyn, comptrol- 
er of the houſehold, to ſave his maſter from 
ce the effects of fo bold a falſity; for, he ſaid, 
am but a country gentleman, and cannot 
pretend to know the King's mind :* but Sir 
Thomas durſt not contradict the ſecretary 
and his ſon, the Earl of St. Albans, after- 
„ wards told Mr. Waller, that his father's 
© cowardice ruined the King.” 

In the Long Parliament, which, unhappily 
for the nation, met Nov. 3, 1640, Wal- 
ler repreſented Agmondeſham the third time; 
and was conſidered by the diſcontented party 
as a-man ſufficiently truſty and acrimonious 
to be employed in managing the proſecution 
of judge Crawler, for his opinion in favour of 
thip-money ; and his ſpeech ſhews that he did 
not diſappoint their expectations. He was pro- 
bably the more ardent, as his uncle Hampden 


had been particularly engaged in the diſpute, 


and, by a ſentence which ſeems generally to 


be thought noconfertrational, particularly in- 


Jr. 
He was not however a bigot to his party, nor 


adopted all their opinions. When the great 


queſtion, whether Epiſcopacy ought to be abo- 


. lithee, 
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liſhed, was debated, he ſpoke againſt the inno- 


vation ſo cooly, fo reaſonably, and fo firmly, 
that it is not without great injury to his name 
that his ſpeech, which was as follows, has been 


Z hitherto omitted in his works: 

IF * © "There is no doubt but the ſenſe of what 
this nation had ſuffered from the preſent 
5 „ Biſhops hath produced theſe complaints; 


„and the apprehenſions men have of ſuffering 
"4 

3 the like, in time to come, make ſo many 
deſire the taking away of Epiſcopacy : but | 


j * conceive it is poſſible that we may not, now, 
= *< take a right meaſure of the minds of the 
people by their petitions; for, when they 


** ſubſcr:bed them, the Biſhops were armed 


with a dangerous commiſſion of making new 


| © canons, impoſing new oaths, and the like; 
but now we have diſarmed them of that 
| © power. Theſe petitioners lately did look 
upon Epiſcopacy as a beaſt armed with horns 
and claws; but now that we have cut and 
* pared them (and may, if we fee cauſe, yet 
reduce it into narrower bounds), it may, per- 


* This ſpeech has been retrieved, from a paper printed at 
tlat time, by the writers of the Parliamentary Hitory. Dr. J. 
haps, 


14 W AL L E X. * 
* haps, be more agreeable. Howſoever, if 3 1 
they be {till in paſſion, it becomes us ſoberly 
* to conſider the right uſe and antiquity there- 
of; and not to comply further with a ge- 
% neral defire, than may ſtand with a general 


good. : * 


We have already ſhewed, that epiſcopacy 2 
and the evils thereof are mingled like water 4 
„and oil; we have alſo, in part, ſevered : 
them; but I believe you will find, that our 4 
% laws and the preſent government of the ” 


& church are mingled like wine and water; fo 
*« inſeparable, that the abrogation of, at leaſt, 
* a hundred of our laws is defired in thefe pe- 
„ titions. I have often heard a noble anſwer 
© of the Lords, commended in this houſe, to 
© a propoſition of like nature, but of leſs con- 


ſequence; they gave no other reaſon of their 
© refuſal but this, Nolumus mutare Leges Angliæ: 
it was the biſhops who ſo anſwered then; and 
it would become the dignity and wiſdom of 
this houſe to anſwer the people, now, with a 
„ Nlumus mutare. 

„ fee ſome are moved with a number of 
hands againſt the Biſhops ; which, I confels, 
„ rather inclines me to their defence; for I 

look 


9 X I. LEX. 15 
4 „look upon epiſcopacy as a counterſcarp, or 
out- work; which, if it be taken by this aſ- 
> ſault of the people, and, withall, this myſtery 
| once revealed, That we muſt drny them no hing 
| 9 © when they aſe it thus in traops, we may, in the 
8 next place, have as hard a taſk to defend our 
3 property, as we have lately had to recover it 
. 7 from the Prerogative. If, by multiplying 
| „ hands and petitions, they prevail for an 
f equality in things eccleſiaſtical, the next de- 
mand perhaps may be Lex Agrar ia, the like 

« equality in things temporal. 
The Roman ftory tells us, That when the 
people began to flock about the ſenate, and 
were more curious to direct and know what 
; z * was done, than to obey, that Common- 
1 wealth ſoon came to ruin: their Legem ro- 
3 gare grew quickly to be a Legem ſerre: and 
2 * after, when their legions had found that they 
could make a DiQator, they never ſuffered 
'B the ſenate to have a voice any more in fuch 

Wc election. 
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II theſe great mnovaticns proceed, I ſhall 
f expect a flat and level in learning too, as 
well as in church-preferments : H:nos alit 
bl 


* Artes. And though it be true, that grave 
and 
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and pious men do ſtudy for learning- fake, 
and embrace virtue for itſelf; yet it is true, 


that youth, which is the ſeaſon when learn— 


ing is gotten, is not without ainbition: nor 
will ever take pains to excel in any thing, 
when there is not ſome hope of excelling 
others in reward and dignity. 

« There are two reaſons chiefly alleged 
againſt our church- government. 

« Firſt, Scripture, which, as ſome men 


think, points out another form. 


„Second, The abuſes of the preſent ſu- 
periors. 

„For Scripture, I will not diſpute it in this 
place ; but I am confident that, whenever an 
equal diviſion of lands and goods ſhall be de- 
fired, there will be as many places in Scrip- 
ture found out, which ſeem to favour that, 
as there are 1.9w alleged againſt the prelacy 
or preferment in the church. And, as for 
abuſes, when vou are now, in the Re- 


monſtrance told, what this and, that poor 


man hath ſuffered by. the biſhops, vou may 
be preſented with a thouſand inſtances of 
poor men that have received hard meaſure 
irom their landlords; and of worldly goods 

| 6 abuſed, 
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* abuſed, to the injury of others, and diſad- 


vantage of the owners. 

« And therefore, Mr. Speaker, my humble 
„motion is, That we may ſettle men's minds 
herein; and, by a queſtion, declare our re- 
„ ſolution, to reform, that is, not to aboliſh, 
« Eprſcopacy.” 

It cannot but be wiſhed that he, who could 
ſpeak in this manner, had been able to ac with 
ſpirit and uniformity. | 

When the Commons began to ſet the royal 
authority at open defiance, Waller is ſaid to 
have withdrawn from the houſe, and to have 
returned with the king's permiſſion; and, when 
the king ſet up his ſtandard, he ſent him a 
thouſand broad-pieces. He continued, how- 
ever, to fit in the rebellious conventicle ; but 
„ ſpoke,” ſays Clarendon, “with great ſharp- 
* ncts and freedom, which, now there was no 
danger of being outvoted, was not reſtrained; 
and therefore uſed as an argument againft 
** thoſe who were gone upon pretence that 
they were not ſuffered to deliver their opinion 
„freely in the houſe, which could not be be- 
* lieved, when all men knew what liberty Mr. 
Waller took, and ſpoke every day with im- 
Vol., IF. C «« punity 
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„ punity againſt the ſenſe and proceedings of 
„the houſe,” 

Waller, as he continued to ſit, was one of 
the commiſſioners nominated by the parlia- 
ment to treat with the king 2t Oxford; and 
when they were preſented, the King ſaid to 
him, Though you are the laſt, you are not 
„ the loweſt nor the leaſt in my favour.” 
Whitlock, who, being another of the commiſ- 
ſioners, was witneſs of this kindneſs, imputes 
it to the king's knowledge of the plot, in which 
Waller appeared afterwards to have been en- 
gaged againſt the parliament. Fenton, with 
equal probability, believes that this attempt to 
promote the royal cauſe aroſe from his ſenſi- 
bility of the king's tenderneſs. Whitlock ſays 
nothing of his behaviour at Oxford : he was 
ſent with ſeveral others to add pomp to the 
commiſhon, but was not one of thoſe to 
whom the truſt of treating was 1mparted. 

The engagement, known by the name of 
Waller's plot, was ſoon afterwards diſcovered. 
Waller had a brother-in-law, Tomkyns, who 
was clerk of the Queen's council, and at the 
ſame time had a very numerous acquaintance, 
and great influence, in the city. Waller and 

he, 
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he, converſing with great confidence, told both 
their own ſecrets and thofe of their friends; 
and, ſurveying the wide extent of their conver- 
ſation, imagined that they found in the ma- 
jority of all ranks great diſapprobation of the 
violence of the Commons, and unwillingneſs 
to continue the war. They knew that many 
favoured the king, whoſe fear concealed their 
loyalty; and many deſired peace, though they 
durſt not oppoſe the elamour for war; and 
they imagined that if thoſe who had theſe good 
intentions could be informed of their own 
{trength, and enabled by intelligence to act to- 
cether, they might overpower the fury of ſedi- 
tion, by refuſing to comply with the ordinance 
for the twentieth part, and the other taxes le- 
vied for the ſupport of the rebel army, and by 
uniting great numbers in a petition for peace. 
They proceeded with great caution. Three 
only met in one place, and no man was al- 
lowed to impart the plot to more than two 
others; ſo that, if any ſhould be ſuſpected or 
ſeized, more than three could not be endan- 

gered. 
Lord Conway joined in the deſign, and, 
Clarendon imagines, incidentally mingled, as 
C 2 he 
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he was a ſoldier, ſome martial hopes or pro- 
jects, which however were only mentioned, the WW, 
main deſign being to bring the loyal inhabi- WM , 
tants to the knowledge of each other; for 
which purpoſe there was to be appointed one 
in every diſtrict, to diſtinguiſh the friends of WW: 
the king, the adherents to the parliament, and 
the neutrals. How far they proceeded does not 


appear; the reſult of their enquiry, as Pym 8 
declared *, was, that within the walls, for one * 
that was for the Royaliſts, there were three Ne; 
againſt them; but that without the walls, for Ho 


one that was againſt them, there were five the 
for them. Whether this was ſaid from know- 
ledge or gueſs, was perhaps never enquired. 

It is the opinion of Clarendon, that in Wal- 
ler's plan no violence or ſanguinary reſiſtance 
was compriſed; that he intended only to abate 
the confidence of the rebels by publick declara- 
tions, and to weaken their powers by an op- 
poſition to new ſupplies. This, in calmer 
times, and more than this, is done without 
fear; but ſuch was the acrimony of the com- 
mons, that no method of obſtructing them. 
was ſafe. 


Parliamentary Hiſtory, Vol. II. Dr. J. 
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£ About this time another deſign was formed 
© WW by Sir Nicholas Criſpe, a man of loyalty that 
j deſerves perpetual remembrance : when he was 
T Wa merchant in the city, he gave and procured 
e me king, in his exigences, an hundred thou— 
of ſand pounds; and, when he was driven from 
d me Exchange, raiſed a regiment, and com- 
ot I manded it. 
i Sir Nicholas flattered himſelf with an opi- 
ne nion, that ſome provocation would fo much 
85 lexaſperate, or ſome opportunity ſo much en- 
or courage, the King's friends in the city, that 
they would break out in open reſiſtance, and 
hen would want only a lawful ſtandard, and 
an authoriſed commander; and extorted from 
he King, whoſe judgement too frequently 
jelded to importunity, a commiſſion of arrav, 
rected to ſuch as he thought proper to nomi- 
ate, which was ſent to London by the Lady 
ubigney. She knew not what ſhe carried, 
wt was to deliver it on the communication of 
ertain token which Sir Nicholas imparted. 
This commiſſion could be only intended to 
e ready till the time ſhould. require it. To 
we attempted to raiſe any forces, would have 
deen certain deſtruction; it could be of uſe. 
C 3 only 
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only when the forces ſhould appear. This 
was, however, an act preparatory to martial 
hoſtility. Criſpe would undoubtedly have put 
an end to the ſeſſion of parliament, had his 
ſtrength been equal to his zeal; and out of the 
defign of Criſpe, which involved very little 
danger, and that of Waller, which was an act 
purely civil, they compounded a horrid and 
dreadful plot. 

The diſcovery of Waller's deſign is vari- 
ouſly related. In“ Clarendon's Hiſtory” it is 
told, that a ſervant of Tomkyns, lurking be- 
hind the. hangings when his maſter was in 
conference with Waller, heard enough to qua- 
lify him for an informer, and carried his in- 
telligence to Pym. A manuſcript, quoted in 
the Lite of Waller,” relates, that“ he was 
* betrayed by his fiſter Price, and her Preſby- 
** terian chaplain Mr. Goode, who ftole fome 
of his papers; and if he had not ſtrangely 
dreamed the night before, that his ſiſter had 
„ betrayed him, and thereupon burnt the ret 
of his papers by the fire that was in his 
„ chimney, he had certainly loſt his life by it.“ 
The queſtion cannot be decided, It is not un- 
reaſonable to believe that the men in power, 

receiving 
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receiving intelligence from the ſiſter, would 
employ the fervant of Tomkyns to liſten at 
the conference, that they might avoid an act fo 
offenſive as that of deſtroying the brother by 
the ſiſter's teſtimony, 

The plot was publiſhed in the moſt territick 
manner. 

On the 3iſt of May (1643), at a folemn 
faſt, when they were liſtening to the ſermon, a 
meſſenger entered the church, and communi- 
cated his errand to Pym, who whiſpered it to 
others that were placed near him, and then 
went with them out of the church, leaving 
the reſt in ſolicitude and amazement. The; 
immediately fent guards to proper places, and 
that night apprehended Tomkyns and Waller; 
having yet traced nothing but that letters had 
been intercepted, from which it appeared that 
the parliament and the city were ſoon to be 
delivered into the hands of the cavaliers. 

They perhaps yet knew little themſelves, 
beyond ſome general and indiſtin&t notices, 
+ Bur Waller,” ſays Clarendon, ** was ſo con- 
founded with fear, that he confeſſed whatever 
{© he had heard, ſaid, thought, or ſeen; all that 
he knew of himſelf, and all that he ſuſpected 
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'© of others, without concealing any perſon, of 
„what degree or quality ſoever, or any diſ- 
** courſe which he had ever upon any occaſion 
** entertained with them; what ſuch and ſuch 
ladies of great honour, to whom, upon the 
credit of his wit and great reputation, he had 
been admitted, had ſpoke to him in their 
chambers upon the proceedings in the Houſes, 
„and how they had encouraged him to oppofe 
* them; what correſpondence and intercourſe 
* they had with ſome Miniſters of State at 
Oxford, and how they had conveyed all in- 
{© telligence thither.“ He accuſed the Earl of 
Portland and Lord Conway as co-operating in 
the tranſaction; and teſtified that the Earl of 
Northumberland had declared himſelf diſpoſed 
in favour of any attempt that nyght check the 
violence of the Parliament, and reconcile them 
to the King. 

He undoubtedly confeſſed much, which they 
could never have diſcovered, and perhaps ſome- 
what which they would wiſh to have been 
ſuppreſſed; for it is inconvenient, in the con- 
flict of factions, to have that diſaffection known 
which cannot ſafely be puniſhed. 

Tomkyns vas ſeized on the ſame night with 

Waller, 
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Waller, and appears likewiſe to have partaken 
of his cowardice; for he gave notice of Criſpe's 
commiſhon of array, of which Clarendon never 
knew how it was diſcovered. Tomkyns had 
been ſent with the token appointed, to demand it 
from Lady Aubigney, and had buried it in his 
garden, where, by his direction, it was dug 
up; and thus the rebels obtained, what Cla- 
rendon confeſſes them to have had, the original 
copy. 

It can raiſe no wonder that they formed one 
plot out of theſe two deſigns, however remote 
from each other, when they ſaw the ſame 
agent employed in both, and found the com- 
miſſion of array in the hands of him who was 
employed in collecting the opinions and affec- 
tions of the people. 

Of the plot, thus combined, they took care 
to make the moſt. They ſent Pym among the 
citizens, to tell them of their imminent danger, 
and happy eſcape; and inform them, that the 
deſign was to ſeize the Lord Mayor and all 
„the Committee of Militia, and would not 
** ſpare one ot them.” They drew up a vow 
and covenant, to be taken by every memher of 
either houſe, by which he declared his deteſta- 

tion 
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tion of all conſpiracies againſt the parliament, 
and his reſolution to detect and oppoſe them. 
They then appointed a day of thankſgiving for 
this wonderful delivery; which ſhut out, ſays 
Clarendon, all doubts whether there had been 
ſuch a deliverance, and whether the plot was 
real or fictitious. 

On June 11, the Earl of Portland and Lord 
Conway were committed, one to the cuſtody 
of the mayor, and the other of the ſheriff; but 
their lands and goods were not ſeized. 

Waller was ſtill to immerſe himſelf deeper 
in ignominy. The Earl of Portland and Lord 
Conway denied the charge ; and there was no 
evidence againſt them but the confeſſion of 
Waller, of which undoubtedly many would 
be inclined to queſtion the veracity. With 
theſe doubts he was ſo much terrified, that he 
endeavoured to perſuade Portland to a declara- 
tion like his own, by a letter extant in Fen- 
ton's edition. But for me,“ ſays he, you 
* had never known any thing of this buſineſs, 
* which wes prepared for another; and there- 
fore I cannot imagine why you ſhould hide 
it ſo far as to contract your own ruin by 
* concealing it, and perſiſting unreaſonbly to 

hide 


hide that truth, which, without you, already 
„is, and will every day be made more ma- 
e nifeit. Can you imagine yourſelf bound in 
„ honour to keep that ſecret, which is already 
*« revealed by another; or poſhble it ſhould 
© ſtill be a ſecret, which is known to one of 
the other ſex? If you perſiſt to be cruel to 
* yourſelf for their ſakes who deſerve it not, 
„it will nevertheleſs be made appear, ere long, 


II fear, to your ruin. Surely, if I had the 


{+ happineſs to wait on you, I could move you 
to compaſſionate bath yourſelf and me, who, 
*« deſperate as my caſe is, am defirous to die 
with the honour of being known to have 
declared the truth. You have no reaſon to 
** contend to hide what is already revealed 
inconſiderately to throw away yourſelf, for 
the intereſt of others, to whom you are leſs 
** obliged than you are aware of.” 

This perſuaſion ſeems to have had little 


effect. Portland ſent (June 29) a letter to the 


Lords, to tell them, that he is in cuſtody, 
** as he conceives, without any charge; and 
that, by what Mr. Waller hath threatened 
him with ſince he was impriſoned, he doth 
** apprehend a very cruel, long, and ruinous 

6« reſtraint : 
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reſtraint:— He therefore prays, that he may 
* not find the effects of Mr. Waller's threats, 
by a long and cloſe imprifonment ; but may 
be ſpeedily brought to a legal trial, and then 
* he is confident the vanity and falſehood of 
* thoſe informations which have been given 
* againſt him will appear.” 

In conſequence of this letter, the Lords or- 
dered Portland and Waller to be confronted ; 
when the one repeated his charge, and the 
other his denial. The examination of the plot 
being continued (July 1), Thinn, uſher of the 
houſe of Lords, depoſed, that Mr. Waller having 
had a conference with the Lord Portland in an 
upper room, Lord Portland faid, when he came 
down, Do me the favour to tell my Lord 
„Northumberland, that Mr. Waller has ex- 
*« tremely preſſed me to fave my own life and 
© his, by throwing the blame upon the Lord 
„Conway and the Earl of Northumbeland.” 

Waller, in his letter to Portland, tells him 
af the reaſons which he could urge with reſiſt- 
leſs efficacy in a perſonal conference; but he 
over-rated his own oratory; his vchemence, 
whether of perſuaſion or intreaty, was returned 
with contempt. | 


One 
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One of his arguments with Portland is, that 
the plot is already known to a woman. This 
woman was doubtleſs Lady Aubigney, who, 
upon this occaſion, was committed to cuſtody; 
but who, in reality, when ſhe delivered the 
commiſhon, knew not what it was. 

The parliament then proceeded againſt the 
conſpirators, and committed their trial to a 
council of war. Fomkyns and Chaloner were 
hanged near their own doors. Tomkyns, 
when he came to die, ſaid it was a foulih buſi- 
nes; and indeed there ſeems to have been no 
hope that it ſhould eſcape diſcovery; for though 
never more than three met at a time, yet a de- 
ſign fo extenſive muſt, by neceſſity, be com- 
municated to many, who could not be expect- 
ed to be all faithful, and all prudent. Cha- 
loner was attended at his execution by Hugh 
Peters. His crime was, that he had commiſſion 
to raiſe money for the King; but it appears 
not that the money was to be expended upon 
the advancement of either Criſpe or Waller $ 
plot. 

The Earl of Northumberland, being too 
great for proſecution, was only once examined 


before the Lords. The Earl of Portland and 


Lord 
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Lord Conway perſiſting to deny the charge, 
and no teſtimony but Waller's yet appearing 
againſt them, were, after a long impriſonment, 
admitted to bail. Haſſel, the King's meſſenger, 
who carried the letters to Oxford, died the 
night before his trial. Hampden eſcaped death, 
perhaps by the intereſt of his family; but was 
kept in priſon to the end of his life. They 
whoſe names were inſerted in the commiſſion 
of array were not capitally puniſhed, as it 
could not be proved that they had conſented to 
their own nomination ; but they were confi- 
dered as malignants, and their eſtates were 
ſeized. 

«« Waller, though confeſſedly,“ ſays Claren- 
don, the moſt guilty, with incredible diſſi- 
„ mulation affected ſuch a remorſe of con- 
** ſcience, that his trial was put off, out of 
»Chriſtian compaſhon, till he might recover 
** his underſtanding.” What uſe he made of 
this interval, with what liberality and fucceſs 
he diſtributed flattery and money, and how, 
when he was brought (July 4) before the 
Houſe, he confeſſed and lamented, and ſub- 
mitted and implored, may be read in the Hiſ- 
tory. of the Rebellion (B. vii.). The ſpeech, 


to 
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to which Clarendon aſcribes the preſervation 
of his dear- bought life, is inſerted in his works. 
The great hiſtorian, however, ſeems to have 
been miſtaken in relating that he prevailed in 
the principal part of his ſupplication, 27 to be 
tried by a Council of Mar; for, according to 
Whitlock, he was by expulſion from the Houſe 
abandoned to the tribunal which he ſo much 
dreaded, and, being tried and condemned, was 
reprieved by Eſſex; but after a year's impriſon- 
ment, in which time reſentment grew leſs acri- 
monious, paying a fine of ten thouſand pounds, 
he was permitted to reco/le& himſelf in another 
country. 

Of his behaviour in this part of his life, it 
is not neceſſary to direct the reader's opinion. 
Let us not,” ſays his laſt ingenious biogra- 
pher, ** condemn him with untempered fe- 
* yerity, becauſe he was not a prodigy which 


* © the world hath ſeldom ſeen, becauſe his cha- 


racter included not the poet, the orator, and 
the hero.” 

For the place of his exile he choſe France, 
and ſtayed ſome time at Roan, where his daugh- 
ter Margaret was born, who was afterwards 
his favourite, and his amanuenſis. He then 
| removed 
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removed to Paris, where he lived with great 
ſplendor and hoſpitality; and from time to 
time amuſed himſelf with poetry, in which 
he ſometimes ſpeaks of the rebels, and their 
uſurpation, in the natural language of an honeſt 
man. 

At laſt it became neceſſary, for his ſupport, 
to ſell his wife's jewels; and being reduced, as 
he ſaid, at laſt t the v ump- jewel, he ſolicited 
from Cromwell permiſhon to return, and ob- 
tained 1t by the intereſt of colonel Scroop, to 
whom his ſiſter was married. Upon the re- 
mains of a fortune, which the danger of his 
life had very much diminiſhed, he lived at 
Hall-barn, a houſe built by himſelf, very near 
to Beaconsfield, where his mother reſided. 
His mother, though related to Cromwell and 
Hampden, was zealous for the roval cauſe, 
and, when Cromwell viſited her, uſed to re- 
proach him; he, in return, would throw a 
napkin at her, and ſay he would not diſpute 
with his aunt; but finding in time that ſhe 
acted for the king, as well as talked, he made 
her a priſoner to her own daughter, in her own 
houſe. If he would do any thing, he could 
not do leſs, 
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Cromwell, now protector, received Waller, 
as his kinſman, to a familiar converſation. 
Waller, as he uſed to relate, found him ſufh- 


ciently verſed in ancient hiſtory; and when 


any of his enthuſiaſtick friends came to adviſe 
or conſult him, could ſometimes overhear him 


diſcourſing in the cant of the times: but, when 


he returned, he would ſay, © Couſin Waller, 
I muſt talk to theſe men in their own way:“ 
and reſumed the common ſtyle of converſation. 

He repaid the Protector for his favours 


(1654) by the famous panegyrick, which has 


been always conſidered as the firſt of his poe- 
tical productions. His choice of encomiaſ- 
tic topicks is very judicious; for he conſiders 
Cromwell in his exaltation, without enquiring 
how he attained it; there is conſequently no 
mention of the rebel or the regicide. All the 
tormer part of his hero's life is veiled with 
ihades; and nothing is brought to view but 


the chief, the governor, the defender of Eng- 


land's honour, and the enlarger of her do- 
minion. The act of violence by which he 
obtained the ſupreme power is lightly treated, 
and decently juſtified. It was certainly to. he 
deſired that the deteſtable band ſhould be dif- 
Vor. II. D ſolved, 
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ſolved, which had deſtroyed the church, mur- 
.dered the King, and filled the nation with tu- 
mult and oppreſſion; yet Cromwell had not 
the right of diſſolving them, for all that he had 
before done could be juſtified only by ſuppoſing 
them inveſted with lawful authority. But com- 
binations of wickedneſs would overwhelm the 
world by the advantage which licentious prin- 
ciples afford, did not thoſe, who have long 
practiſed perhdy, grow faithlefs to each other. 
In the poem on the war with Spain are ſome 
pailages at leaſt equal to the beſt parts of the 
panegyrick ; and, in the conclufion, the poet 
ventures yet a higher flight of flattery, by re- 
commending royalty to Cromwell and the na- 
tion, Cromwell was verv defirous, as appears 
from his converſation, related by Whitlock, 
of adding the title to the power of monarchy, 
and is ſuppoſed to) have been with-held from it 
partly by fear of the army, and partly by fear 
of the laws, which, when he ſhould go- 
vern by the name of King, would have re- 
ſtrained his authority. When therefore a de- 
putation was folemnly ſent to invite him to 
the Crown, he, after a long conference, re- 


fuſed 
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fuſed it, but is ſaid to have fainted in his 
coach, when he parted from them. 

The poem on the death of the Protector 
ſeems to have been dictated by real veneration 
for his memory. Dryden and Sprat wrote on 
the ſame occaſion; but they were young men, 
ſtruggling into notice, and hoping for ſome 
favour from the ruling party. Waller had 
little to expect: he had received nothing but 
his pardon from Cromwell, and was not likely 
to aſł any thing from thoſe who ſhould ſucceed 
him. | 

Soon afterwards the Reſtauration ſupplied 
him with another ſubject: and he exerted his 
imagination, his elegance, and his melody, 
with equal alacrity, for Charles the Second. 
It is not poſſible to read, without ſome con- 
tempt and indignation, poems of the fame au- 
thor, aſcribing the higheſt degree of pour and 
piety to Charles the Firſt, then transferring the 
lame power and piety to Oliver Cromwell, now 
inviting Oliver to take the Crown, and then 
congratulating Charles the Second on his re- 
covered right. Neither Cromwell nor Charles 
could value his teſtimony as the effect of con- 


viction, or receive his praiſes as effuſions of 


D 2 reverence; 
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reverence; they could conſider them but as the 
labour of invention, and the tribute of depen- 
dence. 

Poets, indeed, profeſs fiction; but the legi- 
timate end of fiction is the conveyance of truth; 
and he that has flattery ready for all whom the 


viciſſitudes of the world happen to exalt, muſt 


be ſcorned as a proſtituted mind, that may 
retain the glitter of wit, but has loſt the dig- 
nity of virtue. 

The Congratulation was conſidered as inferior 
in poetical merit to the Panegyrick ; and it is 
reported, that, when the king told Waller of 
the diſparity, he anſwered, *© Poets, Sir, ſuc- 
ceed better in fiction than in truth.“ 

The Congratulation is indeed not inferior to 
the Panegyrick, either by decay of genius, or 
for want of diligence; but becauſe Cromwell 
had done much, and Charles had done little. 
Cromwell wanted nothing to raiſe him to he— 
roick excellence but virtue; and virtue his 
poet thought himſelf at liberty to ſupply. 
Charles had yet only the merit of ſtruggling 
without ſucceſs, and ſuffering without deſpair. 
A life of efcapes and indigence could ſupply 
poetry with no ſplendid images. 
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In the firſt parliament ſummoned by Charles 
the Second (March 8, 1661), Waller fat for 
Haſtings in Suſſex, and ſerved for different 
places in all the parliaments of that reign. In 
a time when fancy and gaiety were the moſt 
powerful recommendations to regard, it is not 
likely that Waller was forgotten. He paſſed 
his time in the company that was higheſt, both 
in rank and wit, from which even his obſti— 
nate ſobriety did not exclude him. Though 
he drank water, he was enabled by his fertility 
of mind to heighten the mirth of Bacchanalian 
aſſemblies; and Mr. Saville ſaid, that no man 
in England ſhould keep him company with- 
* out drinking but Ned Waller.” 

The praiſe given him by St. Evremond is a 
proof of his reputation; for it was only by his 
reputation that he could be known, as a writer, 
to a man who, though he lived a great part of 
a long lite upon an Engliſh penſion, never con- 
delcended to underſtand the language of the na- 
tion that maintained him. 

In the parliament, ** he was,” ſays Burnet, 
the delight of the houſe, and though old ſaid 
„the livelieſt things of any amon them.” 
This, however, is ſaid in his account of the 
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year ſeventy-five, when Waller was only ſe- 
venty. His name as a ſpeaker occurs often in 
Grey's Collections; but I have found no ex- 
traits that can be more quoted as exhibiting 
fallies of gaiety than cogency of argument. 

He was of ſuch conſideration, that his re- 
marks were circulated and recorded. When 
the duke of York's influence was high, both 
in Scotland and England, it drew, ſays Burnet, 
a lively reflection from Waller the celebrated 
wit. He ſaid, the houſe of commons had 
<« reſolved that the duke ſhould not reign after 
the king's death; but the king, in oppok- 
„ tion to them, had reſolved that he ſhould 
** reign even in his life.“ If there appear no 
extraordinary /zveline/s in this remar4, yet its 
reception proves the ſpeaker to have been a 
ceiibrated wit, to have had a name which the 
men of wit were proud of mentioning. 

He did not ſuffer his reputation to die gra- 
dually away, which may eaſily happen in a long 
lite, but renewed his claim to poetical diſtinc- 
tion from time to time, as occaſions were of- 
fered, either by publick events or private inci- 
dents; and, contenting himſelf with the in- 
fluence of his muſe, or loving quiet better than 


influence, 
. 
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fluence, he never accepted any office of magi- 
ſtracy. 

He was not, however, without ſome atten- 
tion to his fortune; for he aſked from the 


King (in 1665) the provoſtſhip of Eaton Col- 


lege, and obtained it; but Clarendon refuſed 
to put the ſeal to the grant, alleging that it 
could be held only by a clergyman. It is 
known that Sir Henry Wotton qualified him- 
ſelf tor it by Deacon's orders. 

To this oppoſition, the Biographia imputes 
the violence and acrimony with which Waller 
joined Buckingham's faction in the proſecution 
of Clarendon. The motive was 1lliberal and 
diſhoneſt, and ſhewed that more than fixty 
years had not been able to teach him morality. 
His accuſation is ſuch as conſcience can hardly 
be ſuppoſed to diftate without the help of ma- 
lice. We were to be governed by janizaries 
* inſtead of parliaments, and are in danger 
from a worſe plot than that of the fifth of 
November; then, if the Lords and com- 
mons had been deſtroyed, there had been a 
* ſucceſſion ;. but here both had been deſtroyed 
„for ever.” This is the language of a man 
Who is glad of an opportunity to: rail, and. 
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ready to ſacrifice truth to intereſt at one time 
and to anger at another. 

A year a ter the Chancellor's baniſhment, 
another vacancy gave him encouragement for 
another petition which the King referred to 
the council, who, after hearing the queſtion 
argued by lawyers for three days, determined 
that the office could be held only by a clergy- 
man, according to the act of uniformity, ſince 
the provoſts had always received inſtitution, as 
tor a parſonage, from the biſhops of Lincoln. 
The King then ſaid, he could not break the 
Law which he had made: and Dr. Zachary 
Cradock, famous for a ſingle ſermon, at moſt 
tor two ſermons, was choſen by the Fellows. 
That he aſked any thing more is not known; 
it is certain that he obtained nothing, though 
he continued obſequious to the court through 
the reſt of Charles's reign. 

At the acceſſion of King James (in 168 5) he 
was choſen for parliament, being then four— 
ſcore, at Saltaſh in Cornwall; and wrote a 
Preſage of the Downfall of the Turkiſh Empire, 
which he preſented to the King on his birth- 
day. It is remarked, by his commentator 
Fenton, that in reading Taſſo he had early 
imbibe.4 


, 
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Ynhibed a veneration for the heroes of the 
Holy War, and a zealous enmity to the Turks, 
which never left him. James, however, hay- 
ing ſoon after begun what he thought a holy 
war at home, made haſte to put all moleſtation 
of the Turks out of his power. 
ſames treated him with kindneſs and fa- 
a miliarity, of which inſtances are given by the 
e writer of his life. One day, taking him into 
s me cloſet, the King aſked him how he liked 


* 
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1. one of the pictures: My eyes,” ſaid Waller, 
e are dim, and 1 do not know it.” The king 
v WE faid, it was the princeſs of Orange. ** She 
it is,“ faid Waller, © like the greateſt woman 

„in the world.” The King aſked who was 
1; that? and was anſwered, Queen Elizabeth. 
Ji! „wonder,“ ſaid the King, “you ſhould 


Ji &« think ſo; but I muſt confeſs ſhe had a wiſe 

| © council.” And, Sir,” ſaid Waller, did 
ne * you ever know a fool chuſe a wiſe one?“ 
r- Such is the ſtory, which 1 once heard of ſome 
a other man. Pointed anxioms, and acute re- 
plies, fly looſe about the world, and are aſſigned 


fucceſſively to thoſe whom it may be the faſhion 
to celebrate, 


When 
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When the King knew that he was about to 
marry his daughter to Dr. Birch, a clergyman, 
he ordered a French gentleman to tell him, 
that the King wondered he could think of 
„ marrying his daughter to a falling church,” 
* The King,” ſays Waller, does me great 
* honour, in taking notice of my domeſtick 
affairs; but I have lived long enough to ob- 
« ſerve that this falling church has got a trick 
of riſing again.” | 

He took notice to his friends of the King's 
conduct; and ſaid, that, ** he would be left 
like a whale upon the ſtrand.” Whether he 
was privy to any of the tranſactions which 
ended in the Revolution, is not known. His 
heir joined the prince of Orange, 
| Having now attained an age beyond which 
the laws of nature ſeldom ſuffer life to be ex- 
tended, otherwiſe than by a future ſtate, he 
ſeems to have turned his mind upon prepara- 
tion for the deciſive hour, and therefore conſe- 
crated his poetry to devotion. It is pleaſing 
to diſcover that his piety was without weak- 
neſs; that his intellectual powers continued vi- 
gorous; and that the lines which he compoſed 

when 
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when he, for age, could neither read nor write, 
are not inferior to the effuſions of his youth. 

Towards the decline of life, he bought a 
ſmall houſe, with a little land, at Colſhill; 
and ſaid, „he ſhould be glad to die, like the 
„ ſtag, where he was rouſed.“ This, how- 
ever, did not happen. When he was at Bea- 
consſield, he found his legs grow tumid : he 
went to Windſor, where Sir Charles Scar- 
borough then attended the King, and re- 


queſted him, as both a friend and phyſician, 


to tell him, what that ſwelling meant, © Sir,“ 
anſwered Scarborough, ** your blood will run 
no longer.” Waller repeated ſome lines of 
Virgil, and went home to die. 

As the diſeaſe increaſed upon him, he com- 
poſed himſelf for his departure; and calling 
upon Dr. Birch to give him the holy ſacra- 
ment, he defired his children to take it with 
him, and made an earneſt declaration of 
his faith in Chriſtianity. It now appeared, 
what part of his converſation with the great 
could be remembered with delight. He re- 
lated, that being preſent when the duke of 
Buckingham talked profanely before King 
Charles, he ſaid to him, My Lord, I am a 


a great 
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great deal older than your grace, and have, 
] believe, heard more arguments for atheiſm 
than ever your grace did; but I have lived 
long enough to ſee there is nothing in them; 
and fo, I hope, your grace will.” 

He died October 21, 1687, and was buried 
at Beaconsfield, with a monument erected by 
his ſon's executors, for which Rymer wrote 
the inſcription, and which I hope is noy 
reſcued from dilapidation. 

He left ſeveral children by his ſecond wife; 
of whom, his daughter was married to Dr. 
Birch. Ben'amin, the eldeſt ſon, was difin- 
herited, and ſent to New Jerſey, as wanting 
common underſtanding. Edmund, the ſecond 
ſon, inherited the eſtate, and repreſented Ag- 
mondeſham in parliament, but at laſt turned 
Quaker. William, the third ſon, was a mer- 
chant in London. Stephen, the fourth, was 
an eminent Doctor of Laws, and one of the 
Commiſhoners for the Union, There is ſaid 
to have been a fifth, of whom no account has 
deſcended. 

The character of Waller, both moral and 
intellectual, has been drawn by Clarendon, to 
whom he was familiarly known, with nicety, 


which 
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nich certainly none to whom he was not 
8 known can preſume to emulate. It is there- 
| fore inſerted here, with ſuch remarks. as others 
have ſupplied; after which, nothing remains 
but a critical examination of his poetry. | 
Edmund Waller,” ſays Clarendon, “ was 
« born to a very fair eſtate, by the parſimony, 
© or frugality, of a wiſe father and mother: 
y © and he thought it ſo commendable an ad- 
vantage, that he reſolved to improve it with 


e; his utmoſt care, upon which in his nature 
r. he was too much intent; and, in order to 
n- that, he was ſo much reſerved and retired, 
ns WF © that he was ſcarce ever heard of, till by his 
nd WF © addreſs and dexterity he had gotten a very 
o- WH © rich wife in the city, againſt all the recom- 


el WF © mendation and countenance and authority of 
er- the Court, which was thoroughly engaged 
ras on the behalf of Mr. Crofts ; and which uſed 
he to be ſucceſsful in that age, againſt any op- 
aid WW © poſition. He had the good fortune to have 
us an alliance and friendſhip with Dr. Morley, 

„who had affiſted and inſtructed him in the 
ad reading many good books, to which his na- 
to {MW © tural parts and promptitude inclined him, 
ty, 4 eſpecially the poets ; and at the age when 
ich | A other 
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** other men uſed to give over writing verſe 
(for he was near thirty years when he firf 
engaged himſelf in that exerciſe, at leaſt, 
& that he was known to do ſo), he ſurpriſed 
„ the town with two or three pieces of that 
« kind; as if a tenth Muſe had been newly 
born to cheriſh drooping poetry. The Doc- 
tor at that time brought him into that com- 
© pany, which was moſt celebrated for good 
*** converſation ; where he was received and 
<< eſteemed, with great applauſe and reſpet, 
He was a very pleafant diſcourſer, in earnef 
«and in jeſt, and therefore very grateful to al 
% kind of company, where he was not the leſs 
e eſteemed for being very rich. 

„He had been even nurſed in parliaments, 
« where he fat when he was very young; and 
* ſo, when they were reſumed again (after a 
« long intermiſhon), he appeared in thoſe aſ- 
* ſemblies with great advantage; having 2. 
„ graceful way of ſpeaking, and by thinking . 
much on ſeveral arguments (which his tem-. 
per and complexion, that had much of me- X 
„ lanchalic, inclined him to), he ſeemed often . 
10 ta ſpeak upon the ſudden, when the occaſion . 


„had only adminiſtred the opportunity of fay- 
66 10g 
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ing what he had thoroughly conſidered, 


nich gave a great luſtre to all he ſaid; 
; « which yet was rather of delight than weight, 
þ « There needs no more be ſaid to extol the 
excellence and power of his wit, and plea- 
: « ſantneſs of his converſation, than that it was 
1 « of magnitude enough to cover a world of 

very great faults ; that is, ſo to cover them, that 
p « they were not taken notice of to his reproach; 


« yiz. a narrowneſs in his nature to the loweſt 
g. « degree; an abjectneſs and want of courage to 
a ſupport him in any. virtuous undertaking , 
M MS infinuation and fervile flattery to the 
of height, the vaineſt and moſt imperious na- 
* ture could be contented with; that it pre- 
* ſerved and won his life from thoſe who moſt 
© reſolved to take it, and in an occaſion in 
* which he ought to have been ambitious to 
* have loft it; and then preſerved him again, 
* from the reproach, and contempt that was 
due to him, for fo preferving it, and for vin- 
* dicating it at fuch a price; that it had power 
to reconcike him to thoſe, whom he had moſt 
* offended and provoked; and continued to his 
Hage with that rare felicity, that his company 
* was acceptable, where his ſpirit was odious ; 
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„ and he was at leaſt pitied, where he was moſ 
„ deteſted.“ 

Such is the account of Clarendon; on which 
it may not be improper to make ſome re. 
marks. | 
© He was very little known till he had ob- 
&« tained a rich wife in the city.“ 

He obtained a rich wife about the age of 
three-and-twenty ; an age before which fey 
men are conſpicuous much to their advantage, 
He was known, however, in parliament and 
at court; and, if he ſpent part of his time in 
privacy, it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
he endeavoured the improvement of his mind 
as well as of his fortune. 

That Clarendon might misjudge the motive 
of his retirement is the more probable, becauſe 
he has evidently miſtaken the commencement 
of his poetry, which he ſuppoſes him not to 
have attempted before thirty. As his firſt 
pieces were perhaps not printed, the ſucceſſion 
of his compoſitions was not known ; and 
Clarendon, who cannot be imagined to have 
been very ſtudious of poetry, did not rectifſ 


his firſt opinion by conſulting Waller's bock. 
Clarendon 
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Clarendon obſerves, that he was introduced 
to the wits of the age by Dr. Morley; but the 
writer of his Life relates that he was already 
among them, when, hearing a noiſe in the 
ſtreet, and enquiring the cauſe, they found a 


ſon of Ben Jonſon under an arreſt. This was 


Morley, whom Waller ſet free at the expence 
of one hundred pounds, took him into the 
country as director of his ſtudies, and then 
procured him admiſſion into the company of 
the friends of literature. Of this fact, Cla- 
rendon had a nearer knowledge than the bio- 
grapher, and is therefore more to be credited. 

The account of Waller's parliamentary elo- 
quence is ſeconded by Burnet, who, though 
he calls him ** the delight of the houſe,“ adds, 
that he was only concerned to ſay that, 
* which ſhould make him be applauded, he 
„ never laid the buſineſs of the Houle to heart, 
being a vain and empty. though a witty 
© man,” 

Of his inſinuation and flattery it is not un- 
reaſonable to believe that the truth is told. 


Aſcham, in his elegant deſcription of thoſe 


whom in modern language we term Wits, 
avs, that they are open fattereri, and privy 
Vor, II. L. mockcrs, 
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moc tert. Waller ſhewed a little of both, when, 
upon ſight of the Ducheſs of Newcaſtle's ver- 
ſes on the death of a Stag, he declared that he 
would give all his own compoſitions to have 
written them; and, being charged with the 
exorbitance of his adulation, anſwered, that 
„ nothing was too much to be given, that a 
lady might be ſaved from the diſgrace of ſuch 

dsa vile performance.” This however was no 
very miſchievous or very unuſual deviation 
from truth : had his hypocriſy been confined 
to ſuch tranſactions, he might have been for- 
given, though not praiſed; for who forbears to 
flatter an author or a lady? 

Of the laxity of his political principles, and 
the weakneſs of his reſolution, he experienced 
the natural effect, by loſing the eſteem of every 
party. From Cromwell he had only his recall; 
and from Charles the Second, who delighted 
in his company, he obtained only the pardon : 
of his relation Hampden, and the ſafety of 
Eampden's fon. 

As far as conjecture can be made from the 
whole of his writing, and his conduct, he was 
tabitually and deliberatety a friend to monar- 


ch.v. His deviation towards democracy pro- 
cecded 
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ceeded from his connection with Hampden, 
for whoſe ſake he proſecuted Crawley with 
great bitterneſs: and the invective which he 
pronounced on that occaſion was ſo popular, 
that twenty thouſand copies are ſaid by lus 
biographer to have been ſold in one day. 

It is confeſſed that his faults ſtill left him 
many friends, at leaſt many companions. His 
convivial power of pleaſing is univerſally ag- 
knowledged; but thoſe who converſed with 
him intimately, found him not only pathonate, 
eſpecially in his old age, but reſentful ; ſo that 
the interpoſition of friends was ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary. 

His wit and his poetry naturally connected 
him with the polite writers of his time: he 
was joined with Lord Buckhurſt in the trani- 
lation of Corneille's Pompey; and is ſaid to 


have added his help to that of Cowley in the 


original draught of the Rehearlal. 

The care of his fortune, which Clarendon 
imputes to him in a degree little leſs than cri- 
minal, was either not conſtant or not fſucceſl- 
ful; for, having inherited a . patrimony of 
three thouſand five hundred pounds a year in 
the time of James the Firſt, and augmented it 
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at leaſt by one wealthy marriage, he left, about 
the time of the Revolution, an income of not 
more than twelve or thirteen hundred; which, 
when the different value of money 1s reckoned, 
will be found perhaps not more than a fourth 
part of what he once poſſeſſed. 

Of this diminution, part was the conſe- 
quence of the gifts which he was forced to 
ſcatter, and the fine which he was condemned 
to pay at the detection of his plot; and if his 
eſtate, as is related in his Life, was ſequel- 
tered, he had probably contracted debts when 
he lived in exile; for we are told, that at Paris 
he lived in ſplendor, and was the only Eng- 
liſnman, except the Lord St. Albans, that 
kept a table. 

His unlucky plot compelled him to ſell a 
thouſand a year; of the waſte of the reſt there 
is no account, except that he is confeſſed by 
his biographer to have been a bad ceconomiſt. 
He ſeems to have deviated from the common 
praCtice; to have been a hoarder in his firſt 
years, and a ſquanderer in his laſt. 

Of his courſe of ſtudies, or choice of books, 
nothing is known more than that he profeſſed 
himſelf unable to read Chapman's tranſlation 
0; 
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of Homer without rapture. His opinion con- 
cerning the duty of a poet is contained in his 
declaration, that he would blot from his 
« works any line that did not contain ſome 
motive to virtue.“ 


THE characters, by which Waller in- 
| tended to diſtinguiſh his writings, are ſpriteli- 
neſs and dignity ; in his ſmaller pieces, he en- 
deavours to be gay; in the larger to be great. 
Of his airy and light productions, the chief 
ſource 1s gallantry, that attentive reverence of 
female excellence, which has deſcended to us 
from the Gothic ages. As his poems are com- 
monly occaſional, and his addreſſes perſonal, 
he was not ſo liberally ſupplied with grand as 
with ſoft images; for beauty is more eaſily 
found than magnanimity. 

The delicacy, which he cultivated, reſtrains 
him to a certain nicety and caution, even when 
he writes upon the ſlighteſt matter. He has, 
therefore, in his whole volume, nothing bur- 
leſque, and ſeldom any thing ludicrous or fa- 
1 War. He ſeems always to do his beſt; 
; though his ſubjects are often unworthy of his 
ate. It is not eaſy to think without ſome 
E 3 con- 
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contempt on an author, who is growing illu{. 
trious in his own opinion by verſes, at one 
time, To a Lady, who can do any thing, 
but ſleep, when ſhe pleaſes.” At another, 

To a Lady, who can fleep, when {he 
„ pleaſes.” Now, © To a Lady, on her pal 
ing through a crowd of people.” Then, 
On a braid of divers colours woven by four 
« Ladies:”” On a tree cut in paper:“ or, 
Jo a Lady, from whom he received the co- 
* py of verſes on the paper-tree, which, for 
* many years, had been mithng.” 

Genius now and then produces a lucky 
trifle. We ſtill read the Deve of Anacreon, and 
Sparrow of Catullus; and a writer naturally 
pleaſes himſelf with a performance, which 
owes nothing to the ſubject. But compoſi- 
tions merely pretty have the fate of other pretty 
things, and are quitted in time for ſomething 
uſeful; they are flowers fragrant and fair, but 
of ſhort duration; or they are bloſſoms to be 
valued only as they foretell fruits, 

Among Waller's little poems are ſome, 
which their excellency ought to ſecure from 
oblivion; as, To Amoret, comparing the diffe- 
rent modes of regard with which he looks on 
her 
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her and Sachariſſa; and the verſes On Love 
that begin, Anger in haſty words or blows. 

In others he is not equally ſucceſsful; ſome- 
times his thoughts are deficient, and ſometimes 
his expreſſion. | 

The numbers are not always muſical ; as, 


Fair Venus, in thy ſoft arms 
The god of rage conkne ; 
For thy whiſpers are the charms 
Which only can divert his fierce deſign. 
What though he frown, and to tumult do incline ; 
Thou the flame 
Kindled in his breaſt canſt tame 
With that ſaow which unmelted lies on thine, 


He ſeldom indeed fetches an amorous ſenti— 
ment from the depths of ſcience; his thoughts 
are for the moſt part eaſily underſtood, and his 
images ſuch as the ſuperficies of nature readily 
ſupplies ; he has a juſt claim to popularity, be- 
cauſe he writes to common degrees of know- 
ledge, and is free at leaſt from philoſophical pe- 
dantry, unleſs perhaps the end ©: a ſong 0 the 
Sun may be excepted, in which he is too much 
a Ccpernican, To which may be added i 
ſumile of the Palm in the verſes en her paſſin; 
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through a crowd; and a line in a more ſerious 
poem on the Reſtoration, about vipers and trea- 
cle, which can only be underſtood by thoſe 
| who happen to know the compoſition of the 
Thertaca. 
His thoughts are ſometimes hyperbolical, 
and his images unnatural : 


-< wo 2 wi = <2 > wi 


— The plants admire, 
No leſs than thoſe of old did Orpheus? lyre; 
If ſhe fit down, with tops all tow'rds her bow'd ; 
They round about her into arbours crowd: 
Or if ſhe walks, in even ranks they ſtand, 
Like ſome wall-marſhal'd and obſequious band, 


| In another place; 


While in the park I ſing, the liſtening deer 
Attend my paſſion, and forget to fear : 

When to the beeches I report my flame, 

They bow their heads, as if they felt the ſame. 
To gods appealing, when I reach their bowers, 
With loud complaints they anſwer me in ſhowers, 
To thee a wild and cruel foul is given, 

More deaf than trees, and prouder than the heaven! 
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On the head of a Stag: 


O fertile head! which every year 
Could ſuch a crop of wonder bear! 
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rhe teeming earth did never bring 

So ſoon, ſo hard, ſo huge a thing: 

Which might it never have been caſt, 

Each year's growth added to the laſt, 

Theſe lofty branches had ſupply'd 

The Earth's bold ſon's prodigious pride: 
Heaven with theſe engines had been ſcal'd, 
When mountains heap'd on mountains fail'd, 


Sometimes having ſucceeded in the firſt part, 
he makes a feeble concluſion, In the ſong of 
Sachariſſa's and Amoret's Friendſhip,” the 
two laſt ſtanzas ought to have been omitted. 
| His images of gallantry are not always in 
| the higheſt degree delicate. 


Then ſhall my love this doubt diſplace, 
And gain ſuch truſt that I may come 
Aud banquet ſometimes on thy face, 
But make my conſtant meals at home. 


Some applications may be thought too re- 
mote and unconſequential: as in the verſes on 
the Lady dancing: 


The ſun in figures ſuch as theſe, 
Toys with the moon to play: 

To the ſweet ſtrains they advance, 
V\ hich do reſult from their own ſpheres z 
As 
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As this nymph's dance 
Moves with the numbers which ſhe hears, 


Sometimes a thought, which might perhay; 
fill a diſtich, is expanded and attenuated till i 
grows weak and almoſt evaneſcent. 


Chloris! ſince firſt our calm of peace 

Was frighted hence, this good we find, 
Your favours with your fears increale, 

And growing miichiefs make you kind. 
So the fair tree, which ſtill preſerves 

Her fruit, and ſtate, while no wind blows, 
In ſtorms from that uprightneſs ſwerves ; 

And the glad earth about her ſtrows 

With treaſure from her yielding boughs. 


His images are not always diſtin&; as, in 
the following paſſage, he confounds Love as 1 
perſon with /ve as a paſſion : 


Some other nymphs, with colours faint, 
And pencil low, may Cupid paint, 
* Anda weak heart in time deſtroy ; 
She has a ſtamp, and prints the Boy: 
| Can, with a ſingle look, inflame 
'The coldeſt breaſt, the rudeſt tame. 


His fallies of caſual flattery are ſometimes 


elegant and happy, as that in return for the Sil. 
Te ver 
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vr Pen; and ſometimes empty and trifling, as 
that upon the Card torn by the Queen. There 
are a few lines written in the Dutcheſs's Taſſo, 
which he is ſaid by Fenton to have kept a 
ſummer under correction. It happened to 
Waller, as to others, that his ſucceſs was not 
always in proportion to his labour. 

Of theſe petty compoſitions, neither the 
h-autics nor the faults deſerve much attention. 
The amorous verſes have this to recommend 
them, that they are leſs hyperbolical than thoſe 
of ſome other poets. Waller is not always at 
the laſt gaſp; he does not die of a frown, nor 
live upon a ſmile. There 1s, however, too 
much love, and too many trifles. Little 
tings are made too important; and the Em- 
pire of Beauty is repreſented as exerting its in- 
fluence further than can be allowed by the 
multiplicity of human paſſions, and the variety 
of human wants. Such books, therefore, may 
be conſidered as ſhewing the world under a 
falſe appearance, and, ſo far as they obtain 
credit from the young and unexperienced, as 
miſleading expectation, and miſguiding prac- 
uce. 


Of 
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Of his nobler and more weighty perfor. 
mances, the greater part is panegyrical; for of 
praiſe he was very laviſh, as is obſerved by his 
imitator, Lord Lanſdowne : 


But queens and heroines, kings and gods abound; 


No ſatyr ſtalks within the hallow'd ground, 
Glory and arms and love are all the found. 


In the firſt poem, on the danger of the 
Prince on the coaſt of Spain, there 1s a puerile 
and ridiculous mention of Arion at the begin- 
ning; and the laſt paragraph, on the Cable, 1s 
in part ridiculouſly mean, and in part ridicu— 
louſly tumid. The poem, however, is ſuch 
as may be juſtly praiſed, without much allow- 
ance for the ſlate of our poetry and language at 
that time, 

The two next poems are upon the King's 
b:haviour at the death of Buckingham, and upon 
his Navy. 

He has, in the firſt, uſed the pagan deities 
with great propriety : 


*Twas want of ſuch a precedent as this 
Made the old heathen frame their gods amiſs. 
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In the poem on the Navy, thoſe lines are 
rery noble, which ſuppoſe the King's power 
ſecure againſt a ſecond Deluge; ſo noble, that 
it were almoſt criminal to remark the miſtake 
of centre for ſurface, or to ſay that the empire 
of the ſea would be worth little if it were not 
that the waters terminate in land. 

The poem upon Sallee has forcible ſenti- 
ments; but the concluſion is feeble. That on 
the Repairs of St. Paul's has ſomething vulgar 
and obvious; ſuch as the mention of Am- 
phion; and ſomething violent and harſh, as 


So all our minds with his conſpire to grace 
The Gentiles' great apoſtle, and deface 

T hoſe ſtate- obſcuring ſheds, that like a chain 
Seem'd to cunfine, and fetter him again: 
Which the glad faint ſhakes off at his command, 
As once the viper from his ſacred hand, 
So joys the aged oak, when we divide 
The creeping ivy from his injur'd fide, 


: Of the two laſt couplets, the firſt is extra- 
vagant, and the ſecond mean. 
His praiſe of the Queen is too much exagge- 
| rated; and the thought, that ſhe '© ſaves lov- 
ers, by cutting off hope, as gangrenes are 
| e cured 
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** cured by lopping the limb,” preſents nothin, 
to the mind but diſguſt and horror. 

Of the Battle of the Summer Iſlands, it ſeem; 
not eaſy to ſay whether it is intended to ra 
terror or merriment. The beginning is to 
ſplendid for jeſt, and the concluſion too light 
for ſeriouſneſs. The verfification is ſtudied, 
the ſcenes are diligently diſplayed, and the 
images artfully amplified ; but as it ends neither 
in joy nor ſorrow, it will ſcarcely be read: 
ſecond time. 

The Panzgyrick upon Cromwell has obtaine 
from the publick a very liberal dividend « 
praiſe, which however cannot be ſaid to hart 
been unjuſtly laviſhed; for ſuch a ſeries of 
verſes had rarely appeared before in the Eng. 
liſh language. Of the lines ſome are grand, 
{ome are graceful, and all are muſical. There 
is now and then a feeble verſe, or a trifling 
thought; but its great fault is the choice of its 
hero. 

The poem of The Mar with Spain begins 
with lines more vigorous and ſtriking than 
Waller is accuſtomed to produce. The ſuc- 
cceding parts are variegated with better paſlagss 


and worle, There is ſomething too far- 
fetched 
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fetched in the compariſon of the Spaniards 
drawing the Engliſh on, by faluting St. Lucar 
with cannon, to lar b awak ning the lion by hleat- 
ing. The fate of the Marquis and his Lady, 
who were burnt in their ſhip, would have 
moved more, had the poet not made him die 
like the Phoenix, becauſe he had ſpices about 
him, nor expreſſed their affection and their 
end by a conceit at once falſe and yulgar : 


Alive, in equal flames of love they burn'd, 
And now together are to aſhes turn'd. 


The verſes to Charles, on his Return, were 
doubtleſs intended to counterbalance the pane- 
oyric on Cromwell. If it has been thought 
inferior to that with which it is naturally com- 
pared, the cauſe of its deficience has been. al- 
ready remarked. 

The remaining pieces it is not neceſſary to ex- 
amine ſingly. They muſt be ſuppoſed to have faults 
and beauties of the ſame kind with the reſt. The 
dacred Poems, however, deſerve particular re- 
gard; they were the work of Waller's declining 
liie, of thoſe hours in which he looked upon 
the fame and the folly of the time paſt - with 
the ſentiments which his great predeceſſor Pe- 

trarch 
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trarch bequeathed to poſterity, upon his re. 
view of that love and poetry which have given 
him immortality. 

That natural jealouſy which makes every 
man unwilling to allow much excellence in 
another, always produces a diſpoſition to he. 
lieve that the mind grows old with the body; 
and that he whom we are now forced to con- 
feſs ſuperior, is haſtening daily to a level with 
ourſelves. By delighting to think this of the 
living, we learn to think it of the dead; and 
Fenton, with all his kindneſs for Waller, ha 
the luck to mark the exact time when his ge. 
nius paſſed the zenith, which he places at his 
fifty-fifth year, This 1s to allot the mind but 
a ſmall portion. Intellectual decay is doubtleſs 
not uncommon ; but it ſeems not to be uni- 
verſal. Newton was in his eighty-fifth year 
improving his chronology, a few days before 
his death; and Waller appears not, in my opi— 
nion, to have loſt at eighty-two any part of his 
poetical power. 

His Sacred Poems do not pleaſe like ſome of 
his other works; but before the fatal fifty-five, 
had he written on the ſame ſubjects, his ſuc- 


ceſs would hardly have been better, 
It 
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It has been the frequent lamentation of good 
men, that verſe has been too little applied to 
the purpoſes of worſhip, and many attempts 
have been made to animate devotion by pious 
poetry; that they have very ſeldom attained 
their end is ſufficiently known, and it may not 
be improper to enquire why they have mif- 
carried. | ; 
Let no pious ear be offended if 1 advance, 
in oppoſition to many authorities, that poetical 
devotion cannot often pleaſe. The doQrines 
of religion may indeed be defended in a didac- 
tick poem ; and he who has the happy power 
of arguing in verſe, will not loſe it becauſe his 
ſubje& is ſacred. A poet may deſcribe the 
beauty and the grandeur of Nature, the flowers 
ol the Spring, and the harveſts of Autumn, 
the viciſhtudes of the Tide, and the revolu- 
tions of the Sky, and praiſe the Maker for his 
works in lines, which no reader ſhall lay aſide. 
The ſubje&t of the diſputation is not pi-ty, 
but the motives to piety; that of the deſcrip- 
ton is not God, but the works of God. | 
Contemplative piety, or the intercourſe be! 
tween God and the human foul, - cannot be 


poetical, Man admitted to implore the mercy 
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of his Creator, and plead the merits of his Re. 
deemer, is already in a higher ſtate than poetry 
can confer. | 

The eſſence of poetry is invention; ſuch in. 
vention as, by producing ſomething unexpect. 
ed, furpriſes and delights, The topicks of 
deyotion are few, and being few are univer- 
fally known; but, few as there are, they can 
be made no more; they can receive no grace 
from novelty of ſentiment, and very little from 
novelty of expreſſion. 

Poetry pleaſes by exhibiting an idea more 
grateful to the mind than things themſelves 
afford. This effect proceeds from the diſplay 
of thoſe parts of nature which attract, and the 
concealment of thoſe which repel the imegina- 
tion: but religion muſt be ſhewn as it is; ſup- 
preſſion and addition equally corrupt it, and 
ſach as it is, it is known already. 

From poetry the reader juſtly expects, and 
from good poetry always obtains, the enlarge 
ment of his comprehenſion and elevation of hi 
fancy ; but this is rarely to be hoped by Chril- 
tians from metrical devotion. Whatever 
great, deſireable, or tremendous, is compriſed 
in the name of the Supreme Being. Omnipo- 
tence 
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tence cannot be exalted; Infinity cannot be 
amplified ; Perfection cannot be improved. 

The employments of pious meditation are 
Faith, Thankſgiving, Repentance, , and Sup- 
plication. Faith, invariably uniform, cannot 
be inveſted by fancy with decorations. Thankſ- 
giving, the moſt joyful of all holy effuſions, 
yet addreſſed to a Being without paſſions, is 
confined to a few modes, and is to be felt ra- 
ther than expreſſed. Repentance trembling in 
the preſence of the judge, 1s not at leiſure for 
cadences and epithets. Supplication of man 
to man may diffuſe itſelf through many topicks 
of perſuaſion; but ſupplication to God can 
only cry for mercy. 

Of ſentiments purely religious, 1t will be 
found that the moſt ſimple expreffion is the 
moſt ſublime. Poetry loſes its luſtre and its 
power, becauſe it is applied to the decoration 
ot ſomething more excellent than itſelf, All 
that pious verſe can do is to help the memory, 
and delight the ear, and for theſe purpoſes it 
may be very uſeful; but it ſupphes nothing to 
the mind. The ideas of Chriſtian Theology 
are too ſimple for eloquence, too ſacred for 
fiction, and too majeſtick for ornament ; to 
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recommend them by tropes and figures, is to 
magnify by a concave mirror the ſidereal he- 
miſphere. 

As much of Waller's reputation was owing 
to the ſoftneſs and ſmoothneſs of his Numbers; 
it is proper to conſider thoſe minute particu- 
lars to. which a verſifyer muſt attend. 

He certainly very much excelled in ſmooth- 
neſs moſt of the writers who were living when 
his poetry commenced. The Poets of Eliza- 
beth had attained an art of modulation, whick 
was afterwards neglected or forgotten. Fair- 
fax was acknowledged by him as his model; 
and he might have ſtudied with advantage the 
poem of Davies *, which, though merely phi- 
loſophical, yet ſeldom leaves the ear ungrati- 
fied, 

But he was rather ſmooth than ſtrong; of 
the full reſounding line, which Pope attributes to 
Dryden, he has given very few examples. 
The critical deciſion has given the praiſe of 
ſtrength to Denham, and of ſweetneſs: to 
Waller. 


Sir John Davies, entituled “ Noſce teipſum. This Oracle 
'« expounded in two Elegies; I. Of Humane Knowledge, Il. 
** Of the Soule of Man and the Immortattie thereof. x 599.” E 
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His excellence of verſification has ſome abate- 
ments. He uſes the expletive do very fre- 
quently ; and though he lived to ſee it almoſt 
univerſally ejected, was not more careful to 
avoid it in his laſt compoſitions than in his 
firſt, Praiſe had given him confidence; and 
finding the world ſatisfied, he ſatisfied himſelf. 
His rhymes are ſometimes weak words: /o 
is found to make the rhyme twice in ten lines, 
and occurs often as a rhyme through. his book. 
His double rhymes, in heroick verſe, have 
been cenfured by Mrs. Phillips, who was his 
rival in the tranſlation of Corneille's Pompey ; 
and more faults might be found, were nat the 
enquiry below attention. | 

He fometimes uſes the obſolete termination 
of verbs, as waxeth, affefteth; and ſometimes 
retains the final ſyllable of the preterite, as 
amazei, ſuſ peel, of which I know not whe-- 
ther it is not to the detriment of our language 
that we have totally rejected them. 

Of triplets: he is ſparing; but- he did not 
wholly forbear them: of an Alexandrine he has 
given no example. 

The general character of his poetry is ele- 
Lance and gaiety. He is never pathetick, and 
5 3 very 
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very rarely ſublime. He ſeems neither to have 
had a mind much elevated by nature, nor am- 
plified by learning. His thoughts are ſuch as 
a liberal converſation and large acquaintance 
with life would eaſily ſupply. They had how- 
ever then, perhaps, that grace of novelty, 
which they are now often ſuppoſed to want by 
thoſe who, having already found them in later 
books, do not know or enquire who produced 
them firſt. This treatment is unjuſt. Let not 
the original author loſe by his imitators. 

Praiſe, however, ſhould be due before it is 
given. The author of Waller's Life aſcribes 
to him the firſt practice, of what Erythræus 
and ſome late critics call Alliteration, of uſing 
in the ſame verſe many words beginning with 
the fame letter. But this knack, whatever be 
its value, was fo frequent among early writers, 
that Gaſcoigne, a writer of the ſixteenth cen- 
tary, warns the young poet againſt affecting 
it; Shakſpeare, in the Midſummer Night's 
Dream, is fappoled to ridicule it; and in ano— 
ther play the ſonnet of Holofernes fully di- 
plays it. 

He borrows too many of his ſentiments and 


illuſtrations from the old Mythology, for 
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which it is vain to plead the example of ancient 
| poets: the deities, which they introduced fo 


frequently, were conſidered as realities, fo far 
as to be received by the imagination, whatever 


| ſober reaſon might even then determine. But 
| of theſe images time has tarniſhed the ſplen- 


dor. A fiction, not only detected but deſpiſed, 
can never afford a folid bafis to any poſition, 
though ſometimes it may furniſh a tranſient 
allufcn, or flight illuſtration. No modern 
monarch can be much exalted by hearing that, 
as Hercules had had his c/ub, he has his navy. 
But of the praiſe of Waller, though much 
may be taken away, much will remain; for it 
cannot be denied that he added ſomething to 
our elegance of dition, and ſomething to our 
propriety of thought; and to him may be ap- 
plied what Taſſo faid, with equal ſpirit and 
juſtice of himſelf and Guarini, when, having 
peruſed the Paſtor Fido, he cried out, If he 


„had not read Aminta, he had not excelled 
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AS Waller profeſſed himſelf to have learned 
the art of verſification from Fairfax, it has 
been thought proper to ſubjoin a ſpecimen of 
his work, which, after Mr. Hoole's tranſlation, 
will perhaps not be ſoon reprinted. By know- 
ing the ſtate in which Waller found our pce- 
try, the reader may judge how much he im- 
proved it. | 

1. 

Erminia's feed (this while) his miſtreſſe bore 
Through forreſls thicke among the ſhadie treene, 
Her fecble hand the bridle raines forlore, 

Halfe in a {woune ſhe was for feare I weene; | 
But her flit courſer ſpared nere the more, 
To beare her through the deſart weods unſeene 

Of her ſtrong foes, that chas'd her through the 

And ſtill pui ſu'd, but ill purſu'd in vaine. | plaine, 


2. 
Like as the wearie bounds at laſt retire, | 
Windleſſe, diiplcaſed, from the fruitleſſe chace, 
When the ſlie beaſt Tapiſht in buſh and brire, 
No art nor paines can rowſe out of his place: 
The Chriſtian knights fo full of ſhame and ire 
Returned backe, with faint and wearie pace! 

Yet ſtill the fearfull Dame fled, ſwift as winde, 

Nor euer ſaid, nor euer lookt behinde. 

3. Thicugh 
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3. 
Through thicke and thinne, all night, all day, ſhe 
Withouten comfort, companie, or guide, | driuved, 
Her plaints and teares with every thought remued, 
She heard and ſaw her greetes, but nought beſide, 
hut when the ſunne his burning chariot diued 
In Thetis wauve, and wearie teame vntice, 

On lordans ſandie banks her couſe ſhe ſtaid, 

At lait, there downe ſhe light, and downe ſhe latd, 


4. 

| Her teares, her drinke; her food, her ſorrowings, 

[his was her diet that vohappie might : 

But flcepe (that iweet repoſe and quiet brings) 

Jo eaſe the greetes of diſcontented wight, 

Spread foorth his tender, ſoft, and nimble wings, 

In his dull armes foulding the virgin bright; 
And lone, his mother, and the graces kept 
Strong watch and warde, while this faire Lacie ſlept, 


Go 
The birds awakte her with their morning ſong, 
Their warbling mulicke pearſt her tender earc, 
The murmuring bruokes and whiſtling windes among 
The ratling boughes, and leaues, their parts did beare; 
Here.cs vnclos'd beheld the groues along [ weare ; 
Of iwaines and ſhepherd groomes, that dwellings 
And that ſu cet ncile, birds winds, and waters lent, 
Plouokte again the virgin to lan. ent. 


6. Her 
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6. 

Her plaints were interrupted with a ſound, 
That ſeem'd from thickeſt buſſies to proceed, 
Some 1olly ſhepherd ſung a luſtie round, 
And to his voice had tun'd his oaten reed; 
Thither ſhe went, an old man there ſhe found, 
(At whoſe right hand his little flock did feed) 

Sat making baſkets, his three ſonnes among, 
That learn'd their fathers art, and learn'd his ſong, 


7. 

Beholding one in ſhming armes appeare 

The ſeelie man and his were ſore diſmaid; 

But ſweet Erminia comforted their feare, 

Her ventall vp, her viſage open laid, 

You happie folke, of heau'n beloued deare, 

Work on (quoth ſhe) upon your harmleſſe traid, 
Theſe dreadfull armes I beare no warfare bring 
To your ſweet toile, nor thoſe ſweet tunes you ling, 


8, 

But father, ſince this land, theſe townes and towres, 
Deſtroied are with ſword. with fire and ſpoile, 
How may it be unnurt, that you and yours 
In ſafetie thus, applie your harmleſſe toile? 
My tonne (quoth he) this pore eſtate of ours 
Is euer ſafe from ſtorm of warlike broile; 

This wilderneſſe doth vs in ſafetie keepe, 

No thundring drum, notrumpet breakesour fleepe- 
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9. 
Ihapiy iuſt heau'ns defence and ſhield of right, 
Doth loue the innocence of {imple ſwains, 
The thunderbolts on higheſt mountains light, 
And ſeld or neuer flrike the lower plaines : 
So kings haue cauſe to feare Bellanacs might, 
E Not they whoſe ſweat and toile their dinner gaines, 

Nor ever greedie ſoldier was entiſed 
g. WW By pouertie, neglected and deſpiſed, 


10. 
| pouertie, chefe of the heau'nly brood, 
Dearer to me than wealth or kingly crowne ! 
No with for hunour, thirſt of others good, 
Can moue my hart, contented with mine one: 
We quench, our chirſt with water of this flood, 
Nor fear ve poiſon ſhould therein be throwne: 
Theſe little flocks of ſheepe and tender goates 
g. Gme milke for food, aud wool to make us coates. 


11. 
| We little wiſh, we need but little wealth, 

From cold and hunger vs to cloath and feed; 

Theſe are my ſonnes, their care preſerues from ſtealth 

Their fathers flocks, nor ſervants moe I need: 

Amid theſe groues I walke oft for my health, 

And to the fiſhes, birds, and beaſtes giue heed, 

How they are fed, in forreſt, ipring and Jake, 

fo And their contentment tor enſample take. 


ly 12. Time 
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12. 
Time was (for each one hath his doting time, 
Theſe ſiluer locks were golden treſſes than) 
That countrie life I hated as a crime, 
And from the foreſts {ſweet contentment ran, 
To Memphis ſtately pallace would IT clime, 
Aad there became the mightie Caliphes man, 
And though I but a ſimple gardner weare, 
Yet could I marke abules, ſee and heare. 


I 3. 
Entiſed on with hope of future gaine, 
I {uffred long what did my ſoule diſpleaſe; 


But when my youth was ſpent, my hope was vaine, 


I fe!t my native ſtrength ar laſt decreaſe ; 

I gan my loſſe of luſtie yeeres complaine, 

And wiſht I had enjoy'd the countries peace; 
I bod the court farewell, and with content 

My later age here have I quiet ſpent, 


14. 

While thus he ſpake, Erminia huſht and ſtill 
His wiſe diſcourſes heard, with great attention, 
His ſpeeches graue thoſe idle fancies kill, 
Which in her troubled ſoule bred ſuch diſſention; 
Aſter much thought reformed was her will, 
Within thoſe woods to dwell was her intention, 

Till fortune ſhould occaſion new afford, 

To turne her home to her delired Lord, 
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16. 

She ſaid therefore, O ſhepherd fortunate! 4 

That troubles ſome didſt whilom feele and prone, 

Yet lineſt now in this contented ſtate, 

Let my miſhap thy thoughts to pitie moue, 

To entertaine me as a willing mate 

In ſhepherds life, which I admire and loue ; . 

Within theſe pleaſant groues perchance my hart, 
Of her diſcomforts, may vnload ſome part. 


16, 
If gold or wealth of moſt eſteemed deare, 
If iewels rich, thou diddeſt hold in priſe, 
Such ſtore thereof, ſuch plentie haue I ſeen, 
As to a greedie minde might well ſuthce ; 
With that downe trickled many a ſiluer teare, 
Two chriſtall ſtreames fell from her watrie eies; 
| Part of her ſad misfortunes than ſhe told, 
And wept, and with her wept that ſhepherd old, 


17. 

With ſpeeches kinde, he gan the virgin deare 
Towards his cottage gently home to guide; 
His aged wife there made her homely cheare, 
Yet welcomde her, and plaſt her by her ſide. 
The Princeſſe dond a poore paſtoraes geare, 
A kerchiefe couiſe vpon her head ſhe tide; 

But yet her geſtures and her lookes (I geſſe) 

ere ſuch, as ill beſeem'd a ſhepherdeſſe. 
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| 18. 
| Not thoſe rude garments could obſcure, and hide, 
The heau'nly beautie of her angels face, 
Nor was her princely ofspring damnifide, 
Or ought diſparag'de, by thoſe labours bae ; 
Her little flocks to paſture would ſhe guide, 
And milke her goates. and in their folds them place, 
Both cheeſe and butter could ſhe make, and frame 
Her ſelfe to pleaſe the ſhepherd and his dame, 
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F Mr. JOHN POMFRET nothing 
is known but from a ſlight and confuſed 
| account prefixed to his poems by a nameleſs 
friend; who relates, that he was the ſon of the 
Rev. Mr. Pomfret, rector of Luton in Bedford- 
ſhire; that he was bred at Cambridge *; entered 
into orders, and was rector of Malden in Bed- 
fordſhire, and might have riſen in the Church 
but that when he applied to Dr. Compton, biſhop 
of London, for inſtitution to a living of conſide- 
rable value, to which he had been preſented, 


* He was of Queen's College there, and, by the Univerſity 


regiſter, appears, to have taken his Bachelor's degree in 1684, 
nd his Maſter's in 1698. U. 


he 
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he found a troubleſome obſtruction raiſed by: 
malicious interpretation of ſome paſſage in hi 
Choice; from which it was inferred, that he con. 
ſidered happineſs as more likely to be found in 
the company of a miſtreſs than of a wife. 

This reproach was eafily obliterated : for it 
had happened to Pomfret as to all other men 
who plan ſchemes of life; he had departed 
from his purpoſe, and was then married. 

The malice of his enemies had however: 
vety fatal conſequence: the delay conſtrained 
his attendance in London, where he caught the 
ſmall-pox, and died in 1703, in the thirty- 
ſixth year of his age. 

He publiſhed his poems in 1699; and has 
been always the favourite of that claſs of 
readers, who, without vanity or criticiſm, 
ſeek only their own amuſement. 

His Choice exhibits a ſyſtem of life adapted to 
common notions, and equal to common ex- 
pectations; ſuch a ſtate as affords plenty and 
tranquillity, without excluſion of intellectual 
pleaſures. Perhaps no compoſition in our 
language has been oftener peruſed than Pom- 


fret's Co ce. 
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In his other poems there 1s an eaſy volubi- 
lity ; the pleaſure of ſmooth metre is afforded 
to the ear, and the mind is not oppreſſed with 
ponderous or entangled with intricate ſenti- 
ment. He pleaſes many, and he who pleaſes 
many muſt have ſome ſpecies of merit 
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F the Earl of Dorſet the character has 

been drawn ſo largely and ſo elegantly by 
Prior, to whom he was familiarly known, that 
nothing can be added by a caſual hand; and 
as its author is ſo generally read, it would be 
uſeleſs officiouſneſs to tranſcribe it. 


CHARLES SACKVILLE was bom 
January 24, 1637. Having been educated un- 
der a private tutor, he travelled into Italy, and 
returned a little before the Reſtoration. He 
was choſen into the firſt parliament that was 
called, for Eaſt Grinſtead in Suſſex, and ſoon 
became a favourite of Charles the Second; but 
undertook no publick employment, being too 


eager of the riotous and licentious pleaſures 
which 
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which young men of high rank, who aſpired 
to be thought wits, at that time imagined 
themſelves intitled to indulge. 
One of theſe frolicks has, by the induſtry of 
Wood, come down to poſterity. Sackville, 
who was then Lord Buckhurſt, with Sir 
Charles Sedley and Sir Thomas Ogle, got 
drunk at the Cock in Bow-ſtreet by Covent- 
garden, and, going into the balcony, expoſed 
themſelves to the populace in very indecent 


as poſtures. At laſt, as they grew warmer, Sed- 
by ley ſtood forth naked, and harangued the po- 
at pulace in ſuch profane language, that the pub- 
d lick indignation was awakened ; the crowd at- 


tempted to force the door, and, being repulſed, 
drove in the performers with ſtones, and broke 
the windows of the houſe. | 
For this miſdemeanor they were indicted, 
and Sedley was fined five hundred pounds: 
what was the ſentence of the others 1s not 
known. Sedley employed Kiiligrew and ano- 
mer to procure a remiſſion from the king; but 
(mark the friendſhip of the diflolute |) they 
begged the fine for themſelves, and exacted it 


to the laſt groat. 
G 2 In 
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In 1665, Lord Buckhurſt attended the Duke 
of York as a volunteer in the Dutch war; and 
was in the battle of June 3, when eighteen 
great Dutch ſhips were taken, fourteen others 
were deſtroyed, and Opdam the admiral, who 
engaged the Duke, was blown up beſide him, 
with all his crew. 

On the day before the battle, he is ſaid to 
have compoſed the celebrated fong, 7% all yu 
Laues now at land, with equal tranquillity of 
mind and promptitude of wit. Seldom any 
ſplendid ſtory is wholly true. 1 have heard 
from the late earl of Orrery, who was likely 
to have good hereditary intelligence, that Lord 
Buckhurſt had been a week employed upon it 
and only retouched or finiſhed it on the me- 
morable evening. But even this, whatever it 
may ſubtract from his facility, leaves him bi 
courage. | 
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He was ſoon after made a gentleman of the 
bedchamber, and fent on ſhort embaſſies to 

France. 
In 1674, the eſtate of his uncle James Cran- 
field, Earl of Middleſex, came to him by i- 
owner's death. and the title was conferred 0! 
him the year aſter, In 167), he became, b. 
tlie 


. 
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1 the death of his father, Earl of Dorſet, and 
0 inherited the eſtate of his family. 
nl 8 In 1684, having buried his firſt wife, of 


1s the family of Bagot, who left him uo child, 
10 he married a daughter of the Earl of Nor- 
0, WF thampton, celebrated both for beauty and un- 
| derſtanding. 
to He received ſome favourable notice from 
King James; but ſoon found it neceſſary to 
of oppoſe the violence of his innovations, and 
WF with ſome other Lords appeared in Weſtmin— 
dl ſter-hall to countenance the biſhops. at their 
e trial. 
On As enormities grew every day leſs ſupyorta- 
' ble, he found it neceſſary to concur. in the Re- 
ne. volution. He was one of thoſe Lords who ſat 
0 every day in council to preſerve the public peace, 
lu after the king's departure; and, what is not the. 
moſt illuſtrious action of his life, was em- 
ti ploved to conduct the princeſs Anne to Not- 
OBE tnoham with a guard, ſuch as might alarm 
the populace, as they pa ſed, with fille appre- 
van: ben ions of her danger. Whatever end may be 
ai fon: d, there is always ſomething deſpicable 
| OV in a trick. 
by 
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He became, as may he eaſily ſuppoſed, a fi. 
vourite of King William, who, the day after 
his acceſſion, made him lord ckhamberlain of 
the houſehold, and gave him afterwards the 
garter. He happened to be among thoſe that 
vere tofſed with the King in an open boat fix- 
teen hours, in very rough and cold weather, 
on the coaſt of Holland. His health after. 
wards declined; and on January 19, 1705-b, 
he died at Bath. 

He was a man whole elegance and judye- 
ment were univerſally confeſſed, and who: 
bounty to the learned and witty was generally 
known. To the indulgent affection of the 
publick, Lord Rocheſter bore ample teſtimony 
in this remark : know not hew it is, but Lord 
Buckhurſt may do what he will, yet is never in 
the wrong. 

If ſuch a man attempted poetry, we cannot 
wonder that his works were praiſed. Dryden, 
whom, if Prior tells truth, he diſtinguiſhed by 
his beneficence, and who laviſhed his blandiſh- 
ments on thoſe who are not known to have fo 
well deſerved them, undertaking to produce 
authors of our own couniry ſuperior to thoſe 


of antiquity, ſays, I would inſlance your Loraſhip 
in 
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in ſatire, and Shakſpeare in tragedy, Would it 
be imagined that, of this rival to antiquity, all 
the ſatires were little perſonal invectives, and 
that his longeſt compoſition was a ſong of ele- 
ven ſtanzas ? 

The blame, however, of this exaggerated 
praiſe falls on the encomiaſt, not upon the au- 
thor; whoſe performances are, what they pre- 
tend to be, the effuſions of a man of wit; gay, 
vigorous, and airv. His verſes to Howard 
ſhew great fertility of mind, and his Dorinda 
has been imitated by Pope 
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EO RGE ST EPNE V, deſcended 

from the Stepneys of Pendigraſt in Pem- 
brokeſhire, was born at Weſtminſter in 1663. 
Of his father's condition or fortune we have 
no account. Having received the firſt part of 
his education at Weſtminſter, where he paſſed 
ſix years in the College, he went at nineteen 
to Cambridge *, where he continued a friend- 
ſhip begun at ſchool with Mr. Montague, af- 
terwards Earl of Halifax. They came to Lon- 
don together, and are ſaid to have been invited 


into publick life by the Duke of Dorſet. 


* He was entered of Trinity College, and took his Maſter's 
degree in 1689. H. 


His 
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His qualifications recommended him to many 
foreign employments, ſo that his time ſeems to 
lave been ſpent in negociations. In 1692 he 
vas ſent envoy to the EleQtor of Branden- 
durch; in 1693 to the Imperial Court; in 
1694 to the Elector of Saxony; in 1696 to the 
Eletors of Mentz and Cologne, and the Con- 
greſs at Francfort; in 1698 a ſecond time to 
Brandenburgh ; in 1699 to the King of Po- 
land; in 1701 again to the Emperor; and in 
job to the States General. In 1697 he was 
made one of the commiſſioners of trade. His 
life was buſy, and not long He died in 1707; 
and is buried in Weſtminſter Abbey, with 
this epitaph, which Jacob tranſcribed ; 


H. S. E. 
GeorGlvs STEPNELUS, Armiger, 
Vir uy 
Ob Ingenii acumen, 
Literarum Scientiam, 
Morum Suavitatem, 
Rerum Uſum, 
Virorum Ampliſſimorum Conſuetudinem 
Linguz, Steli, ac Vita Elegantiam, 
Præclara Uthcia cum Britanniz tum Europæ 
præſtita, N 
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Sua ætate multum celebratus, 
Apud polteros ſemper celebrandus; of © 
Plurimas Legationes obiit 55 

Ea Fide, Diligentia, ac Felicitate, 
Ut Auguſtiſſimorum Principum wy 
Gulielmi & Anne in 
Spem in illo repoſitam on 
Nunquam fefellerit, vel 
Haud raro ſuperaverit. as 
Poſt longum honorum Curſum yo 
Brevi Temporis Spatio confectum, th 
Cum Naturz parum, Fame ſatis vnerat, ar 
Animam ad altiora aſpirantem placide efflavit. di 

On the Left Hand, 
3 
: Ex Equeſtri Familia Stepneiorum, 


De Yendegraſt, in Comitatu 
Pembrochienſi oriundus, 
Weſtmon ſterii natus eſt, A. D. 1663. 
Electus in Collegium 
Sancti Petri Weſtmonaſt. A. 1676. 
dancti Trinitatis Cantab. 1682. 
Couſiliariorum quibus Commercii 
Cura commiſſa eſt 1697. 
Celſeiæ mortuus, &, cqmitante 
Magna Procerum 
Frequentia, huc elatus, 1707, 
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It is reported that the juvenile compoſitions 
of Stepney made grey authors bluſh, I know not 
whether his poems will appear ſuch wonders 
to the preſent age. One cannot always eafily 
fnd the reaſon for which the world has ſome- 
times conſpired to ſquander praiſe. It is not 
very unlikely that he wrote very early as well 
as he ever wrote; and the performances of 
youth have many favourers, becauſe the au- 
thors yet lay no claim to publick honours, and 
are therefore not conſidered as rivals by the 
diſtributors of fame 

He apparently profeſſed himſelf a poet, and 
added his name to thoſe of the other wits in 
the verſion of Juvenal; but he is a very licen- 
tious tranſlator, and does not recompenſe his 
neglect of the author by beauties of his own. 
In his original poems, now and then, a happy 
line may perhaps be found, and now and then 
a ſhort compoſition may give pleaſure. But 
there is, in the whole, little either of the grac 
of wit, or the vigour of nature. 
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TOHN PHILIPS was born on the 30th 
of December, 1676, at Bampton in Ox- 
fordſhire; of which place his father Dr. Ste- 
phen Philips, archdeacon of Salop, was mini- 
ſter. The firſt part of his education was do- 
meſtick, after which he was ſent to Wincheſ- 
ter, where, as we are told by Dr. Sewel, his 
biographer, he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſuperiority of his exerciſes; and, what is 1-1 
eaſily to be credited, ſo much endeared him- 
felf to his ſchoolf-llows by his civility and 
good-nature, that they, without murmur or 
ill-will, ſaw him indulged by the maſter 
with particular immunities. It is related, that 
when he was at ſchool, he ſeldom mingled in 
play with the other boys, but retired to his 
chamber; where lus ſoicreign q leaſure was to 
: . bt, 
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ſit, hour after hour, while his hair was combed 


by ſomebody, whoſe ſervice he found means 
to procure *. *. 


At ſchool he became acquainted with the 
75 poets ancient and moden, and fixed his atten- 
tion particularly on Milton. 

In 1694 he entered himſelf at Chriſt- church; 
a college at that time in the higheſt reputation, 
by the tranſmiſſion of Buſby's ſcholars to the 
care firſt of Fell, and afterwards of | Aldrich. 
Here he was diſtinguiſhed as a genius eminent 


among the eminent, and for friendſhip parti- 
cularly intimate with Mr. Smith, the author 


* Iſaac Voſſius relates that he alſo delighted in having his 
hair combed 'when he could have it done by barbers or other 
perſons {killed in the rules of proſody. Of the paſſage that 
contains this ridiculous fancy, the following 1s a tranſlation : 
« Many people take delight in the rubbing of their limbs, and 
«the combing of their hair, but theſe exerciſes would delight 
„much more, if the ſervants at the baths, and of the barbers, 


« were ſo ſkilful in this art, that they could expreſs any mea” 


" « ſures with their fingers. I remember that more than once 1 


« have fallen into the hands of men of this ſort, who could imi- 
« tate any meaſure of ſongs in combing the hair, ſo as ſome- 
times to expreſs very intelligibly Iambics, Trochees, DaRyls, 
Ke. from whence there aroſe to me no ſmall delight.” See 


his Treatiſe De poematuim cantu & viribus Rythmi, Ou, 
als p. 62. BH. 


of 
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of Phadra and Hippalytus. The profeſſion 
which he intended to follow was that of Phy. | 
fick; and he took much delight in natum 
hiſtory, of which botany was his favourit 8 
Part. E 

His reputation was confined to his friend; 
and to the univerſity; till about 1703 he 
extended it to a wider circle by the Splendid 
Shilling, which ſtruck the publick attention 
with a mode of writing new and unexpected, 

This performance raiſed him fo high, that 
when Europe reſounded with the victory of 
Blenheim, he was, probably with an occult 
oppoſition to Addiſon, employed to deliver the 
acclamation of the Tories. It is ſaid that he 
would willingly have declined the taſk, but that 
his friends urged it upon him. It appears that 
he wrote this poem at the houſe of Mr. St. 
John. 

Blenheim was publiſhed in 1705. The next 
year produced his greateſt work, the poem upon 
Cider, in two books; which was received with 
loud praiſes, and continued long to be read, 
as an imitation of Virgil's Georgic, which 
needed not ſhun the preſence of the ori- 
ginal. 


He 
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He then grew probably more confident of 
his own abilities, and began to meditate a 
poem on the La/t day; a ſubject on which no 
mind can hope to equal expectation. 

This work he did not live to finiſh; his diſ- 
eaſes, a ſlow conſumption and an aſthma, put 
2 a ſtop to his ſtudies; and on Feb. 15, 1708, 
at the beginning of his thirty-third year, put 

an end to his life. He was buried in the ca- 
thedral of Hereford ; and Sir Simon Harcourt, 
© afterwards Lord Chancellor, gave him a mo- 
nument in Weſtminſter Abbey. The inſcrip- 
tion at Weſtminſter was written, as I have 
3 heard, by Dr. Atterbury, though commonly 
given to Dr. Freind. 

His Epitaph at Hereford : 
JOHANNES PHILIPS 


; f Dom. 1708. 
Obit 15 die Feb. Anno { Etat. ſuæ 32. 


Cujus 
Oſſa ſi requiras, hane Urnam inſpice; 

St ingenium neſcias, ipſius Opera conſule; 
Si Tumulum deſideras, 
Templum adi Wiftmonafterienſe : 

Qualis quantuſque Vir fuerit, 

Dicat elegans illa & preclara, 

Quæ cenotaphium ibi decorat, 
Inſcriptio. 


Quim 
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Quim interim erga Cognatos pius & officioſus, 
Teſtetur hoc ſaxum 
A Mazia Patties Matre ipſius pientiflim, 
Dilecti Filü Memoriæ non fine Lacrymis dicatum, 
| N His Epitaph at Weſtminſter: 
| | Herefordiz conduntur Offa, 
| Hoc in Delubro ſtatuitur Imago, 
| Britanniam omnem pervagatur Fama 
| JOHANNIS PHILIPS: 
Qui Viris bonis doctiſque juxta charus, 
Immortale ſuum Ingenium, 
Eruditione multiplici excultum, 
Miro animi candore, 
Eximia morum fimplicitate, 
1 Honeſtavit. 
| Litterarum Amceniorum ſitim, 
Quam Wintoniæ Puer ſentire cœperat, 
Inter Ædis Chriſti Alumnos jugiter explevit, 
| In illo Muſarum Domicilio 
| Præclaris Emulorum ſtudiis excitatus, 
Optimis ſcribendi Magiſtris ſemper intentus, 
| Carmina ſermone Patrio compoſuit 
A Græcis Latiniſque fontibus feliciter deducta, 
Atticis Romaniſque auribus omnino digna, 
Verſuum quippe Harmoniam 
Rythmo didicerat. 
Antiquo illo, libero multiformi 


Ad res ipſas apto prorſus, & attemperato, 
| | Non 
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Non numeris in eundem ferè orbem redeuntibus, 
Non Clauſularum ſimiliter cadentium ſono 
Metiri: 

Uni in hoc laudis genere Miltono ſecundus, 
Primoque pane Par. 

Res ſeu Tenues, ſeu Grandes, ſeu Mediocres 
Ornandas ſumſerat, 

Nuſquam, non quod decuit, 

Et videt, & aſſecutus eſt, 
Egregius, quocunque Stylum verteret, 
Fandi author, & Modorum artifex. 
Fas fit Huic, 
Auſo licet a tua Metrorum Lege diſcedere 
O Poeſis Anglicanz Pater, atque Conditor, Chaucere, 
Alterum tibi latus claudere, 
Vatum certe Cineres, tuos undique ſtipantium 
Non dedecebit Chorum. 
Stmox Harcourt Miles, 
Viri bent de fe, de Litteris merit 
Quoad viveret Fautor, 
Poſt Obitum piè memor, 
Hoc illi Saxum poni voluit. 
J. Prilirs, STEYHANT, S. T. P. Archidiaconi 
Salop, Filius, natus eſt Bamptoniæ 
in agro Oxon, Dec. zo, 1676. 
Obtit Herefordiæ, Feb. 15, 1708. 


Philips has been always praiſed, without 


contradiction, as a man modeſt, blameleſs, and 
Vor.; II. H pious, 
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pious; who bore narrowneſs of fortune with. 
out diſcontent, and tedious and painful mala. 
dies without impatience ; beloved by thoſe that 
knew him, but not ambitious to be known, 
He was probably not formed for a wide circle. 
His converfation is commended for its inno- 
cent gaiety, which ſeems to have flowed only 
among his intimates, for I have been told, that 
he was in company filent and barren, and em- 
ployed only upon the pleaſures of his pipe, 
His addiction to tobacco is mentioned by one 
of his biographers, who remarks that in all 
his writings, except B*nh im, he has found an 
opportunity of celebrating the fragrant fume, 
In common life he was probably one of thoſe 
who pleaſe by not offending, and whoſe perſon 
was loved becauſe his writings were admured. 
He died honoured and lamented, before any 
part of his reputation had withered, and be- 

fore his patron St. John had diſgraced him. 
His works are few. The Splendid Shilang 
has th- uncommon merit of an original de- 
ſign, unleſs it may be thought precluded by 
the ancient Cents. To degrade the ſounding 
words and ſtately conſtruction of Milton, by 
an application to the loweſt and moſt trivia 
| things, 
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things, gratifies the mind with a momentary 
triumph over that grandeur which hitherto 
held its captives in admiration; the words and 
things are preſented with a new appearance, 
and novelty is always grateful where it gives no 
pain. 

But the merit of ſuch performances begins 
and ends with the firſt author. He that ſhould 
again adapt Milton's phraſe to the groſs inci— 
dents of common life, and even adapt it with 
more art, which would not be difficult, muſt 
yet expect but a ſmall part of the praiſe which 
Philips has obtained ; he can only hope to be 
conſidered as the repeater of a jeſt. 

„The parody on Milton,“ favs Gildon, 
is the only tolerable production of its au- 
„ thor.” This is a cenſure too dogmatical 
and violent. The poem of Blenheim was never 
denied to he tolerable, even by thoſe who do 
not allow its ſupreme. excellence. It is indeed 
the poem of a ſcholar, a'l in-xpert of war ; of a 
man who writes books from books, and ſtudies 
the world in a college. He ſeems to have 
formed his ideas of the field of B:/-nbcim from 
the battles of the heroic ages, or the tales of 
chivalry, with very little comprchcntion oft 
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the qualities neceſſary to the compoſition of 2 
modern hero, which Addiſon has diſplayed 
with ſo much propriety. He makes Marlb:. 
rough behold at a diſtance the ſlaughter made 
by Tallard, then haſte to encounter and re- 
{train him, and mow his way through ranks 
made headleſs by his ſword. 

He imitates Milton's numbers indeed, but 
imitates them very injudiciouſly. Deformity 
is eaſily copied; and whatever there is in Mil- 
ton which the reader wiſhes away, all that is 
obſolete, peculiar, or licentious, is accumu- 
lated with great care by Philips, Milton's 
verſe was harmonious, in proportion to the 
general ſtate of our metre in Milton's age; and, 
if he had written after the improvements made 
by Dryden, it is reaſonable to believe that he 
would have admitted a more pleaſing modula- 
tion of numbers into his work; but Philips 
fits down with a refolution to make no more 
muſick than he found; to want all that his 
maſter wanted, though he is very far from 
having what his maſter had. Thoſe aſperities, 
therefore, that are venerable in the Paradi/e 
Lo/?, are contemptible in the Blenheim. 


There 
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There is a Latin ode written to his patron 
St. John, in return for a preſent of wine and 
tobacco, which cannot be paſſed without no- 
tice. It is gay and elegant, and exhibits ſeveral 
artful accommodations of claſſick expreſſions to 
new purpoſes. It ſeems better turned than the 
odes of Hannes *. 

To the poem on Cider, written in imitation 
of the Georgie, may be given this peculiar 
praiſe, that it is grounded in truth ; that the 
precepts which it contains are exact and juſt ; 
and that it is therefore, at once, a book of en- 
tertainment and of ſcience. This I was told 
by Miller, the great gardener and botaniſt, 
whoſe expreſſion was, that there w-re many books 
written on the ſame ſubiett in preſe, which do not 
contain ſo much truth as that poem. 


* This ode I am willing to mention, becauſe there ſeems to 
be an error in all the printed copies, which is, I find, retained 
in the laſt. They all read; 


Quam Gratiarum cura decentium 
O! O! labellis cui Venus infidet, 


The author probably wrote, 
Quam Gratiarum cura decentinm 
Ornat; labellis cui Venus inſidet. Dr. J. 
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In the diſpoſition of his matter, fo as to in- 
terſperſe precepts relating to the culture of trees, 
with ſentiments more generally alluring, and 
in eaſy and grace ful tranfitions from one ſuh- 
jet to another, he has very diligently imitated 
his maſter; but he unhappily I FEaſed himſelf 
with blank verſe, and ſuppoſed that the num— 
bers of Milton, which impreſs the mind with 
veneration, combined as they are with ſubjeds 
of inconceivable grandeur, could be ſuſtained 
by images which at moſt can riſe only to ele- 
gance. Contending angels may ſhake the re- 
cions of heaven in blank verſe; but the flow 
of equal meaſures, and the embelliſhment of 
rhyme, miſt recommend to our attention the 
art of engrafting, and decide the merit of the 
dea and prarmnin, | 
What ſtudy could confer, Philips had ob- 
tained ; but natural deficience cannot be ſup- 
plied. He ſeems not born to greatneſs and ele- 
vation. He is never lofty, nor does he often 
ſurpriſe with unexpected excellence; but per- 
haps to his laſt poem may be applied what. 
Tully ſaid of the work of Lucretius, that it 7s 
written with much art, il ougb with few blates of 
gen. 
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The following fragment, written by Edmund 
smith, upon the works of Philips, has 
been tranſcribed from the Bodleian manu- 


#1 ſcripts. 


© A prefatory Diſ:ourſe to tlie poem on Mrs 
Philips, with a character of his writings. .. 
It is altogetlier as equitable ſome account 
ſhould be given of thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their writings,' as of thoſe who 
are renowned for great actions. It is but rea- 
ſonable they, who contribute ſo much to the 
immortality of others, ſhould have ſome ſhare 
in it themſelves; and ſince their genius only 
is diſcovered by their works, it is juſt that 
their virtues ſhould be recorded by their friends. 
For no modeſt men (as the perſon I write of 
was in perfection) will write their own pane- 
gyricks; and it is very hard that they ſhould 
go without reputation, only becauſe they the 
more deſerve it. The end of writing Lives is 
for the imitation of the readers. It will be in 
the power of very few to- imitate the duke of 
Marlborough; we muſt be content with ad- 
miring his great qualities and actions, without 
Lopes of following them. The private and 
g H 4 ſoc al 
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loctal virtues are more eaſily tranſcribed, The 
Life of Cowley is more inſtructive, as well a 
more fine, than any we have in our language. 
And it is to he wiſhed, fince Mr. Philips 
had ſo many of the good qualities of that 
poet, that I had ſome of the abilities of his 
hiſtorian. 

The Grecian philoſophers have had their 
Lives written, their morals commended, and 
their ſayings recorded. Mr. Philips had all the 
virtues to which moſt of them only pretended, 
and all their integrity without any of their at- 
fectation. 

The French are very juſt to eminent men in 
this point; not a learned man nor a poet can 
die, but all Europe muſt be acquainted with 
his accompliſhments. They give praiſe and 
expect it in their turns: they commend their 
Patru's and Molieres as well as their Condes 
and T urennes ; their Pellifons and Racines 
have their elogies, as well as the prince whom 
they celebrate; and their poems, their mer- 
curies, and orations, nay their very gazettes, 
are filled with the praiſes of the learned. 

I am fatisfied, had they a Philips among 
them, and known how to value him ; had they 

on? 
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one of his learning, his temper, but above all 
of that particular turn of humour, that al- 
together new genius, he had been an ex- 
ample to their poets, and a ſubject of their 
panegyricks, and perhaps ſet in competition 
with the ancients, to whom only he ought to 
ſubmit. 

[ ſhall therefore endeavour to do juſtice to 


his memory, ſince nobody elſe undertakes it. 


And indeed I can aſſign no cauſe why fo 
many of his acquaintance (that are as willing 
and more able than myſelf to give an account 
of him) ſhould forbear to celebrate the me- 
mory of one ſo dear to them, but only that 
they look upon it as a work entirely belonging 
to me. 
I ſhall content myſelf with giving only a 
character of the perſon and his writings, with- 
out meddling with the tranſactions of his life, 
which was altogether private: I fhall only 
make this known obſervation of his family, 
that there was ſcarce ſo many extraordinary 
men in any one. I have been acquainted with 
hve of his brothers (of which three are till 
living), all men of fine parts, yet all of a very 
anlike temper and genius, So that their fruit- 
ful 
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| ful mother, like the mother of the gods, ſeeny 
to have produced a numerous offspring, all gf 
different though uncommon faculties, Of the 
living, neither their modeſty nor the humour 
of the preſent age permits me to ſpeak : of the 
dead, I may ſay ſomething, 

One of them had made the greateſt progreſ; 
in the ſtudy of the law of nature and nations 
of any one I know. He had perfectly maſtered, 
and even improved, the notions of Grotius, 
and the more refined ones of Puffendorff. He 
could refute Hobbes, with as mucn ſolidity as 
fome of greater name, and expoſe him with as 
much wit as Echard. That noble ſtudy, 
which requires the greateſt reach of reaſon and 
nicety of diſtinction, was not at all difficult to 
him. Twas a national loſs to be deprived 
of one who underſtood a ſcience ſo necetlary, 
and yet ſo unknown in England. I ſhall add 
only, he had the ſame honeſty and ſincerity 
as the perſon I write of, but more heat: the 
former was more inclined to argue, the latter 
to divert: one employed his reaſon more; the 
other his imagination : the former had been 
well qualified for thoſe poſts, which the modeſty 


of the latter made him refuſe. His other dead 
brother 
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brother would have been an ornamert to the 
college of which he was a member. He had 
a genius either for poetry or cratory ; and, 
though very young, compoſed ſeveral very 
agreeable pieces. In all probability he would 
have wrote as finely, as his brother did nobly. 
He might have been the Waller, as the other wag 
the Milton of his time. The one might cele- 
brete Marlborough, the other his beautiful off- 


2 ſpring. This had not been ſo fit to deſcribe 


the actions of heroes as the virtues of private 
men. In a word, he had been fitter for my 
; place, and while his brother was writing upon 
rie greateſt men that any age ever produced, in 
a ſtyle equal to them, he might have ſerved as 
à panegyriſt on him. 

This is all I think neceſſary to fav of his 
family. I ſhall proceed to himſelf and his 
writings ; which I ſhall firſt treat of, becauſe 1 
know they are cenſured by ſome” out of — 
and more out of ignorance. 

The Splendid Shilling, which is far the leaſt 
conſiderable, has the more general reputation, 
and perhaps hinders the character of the reſt. 
The ſtyle agreed fo well with the burleſque, 
mat the ignorant thought it could become 
| nothing 
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nothing elſe. Every body is pleaſed with thy 
work. But to judge rightly of the other, re. 
quires a perfect maſtery of poetry and criti. 
ciſm, a juſt contempt of the little turns and 
witticiſms now in vogue, and, above all, : 
perfect underſtanding of poetical diction and 
deſcription. 

All that have any taſte of poetry will agree, 
that the great burleſque is much to be preferre{ 
to the low. It is much eafier to make a great 
thing appear little, than a little one great: 
Cotton and others of a very low genius have 
done the former; but Philips, Garth, and 
Boileau, only the latter. 

A picture in miniature is every painter's ta- 
lent; but a piece for a cupola, where all the 
figures are enlarged, yet proportioned to the 
eye, requires a maſter's hand, | 

It muſt ſtill be more acceptable than the low 
burleſque, becauſe the images of the latter are 
mean and filthy, and the language itſelf entirely 
unknown to all men of good breeding, The 
ſtyle of Billingfgate would not make a very 
agreeable figure at St. James's. A gentleman 
would take but little pleaſure in language, 


which he would think it hard to be accoſted in, 
or 
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Por in reading words which he could not pro- 
ET. ounce without bluſhing. The lofty bur- 
Jeſque is the more to be admired, becauſe, to 
orite it, the author muſt be maſter of two of 
the moſt different talents in nature. A talent 
Sto find out and expoſe what 1s ridiculous, 1s 
very different from that which is to raiſe and 
elevate. We muſt read Virgil and Milton for 
the one, and Horace and Hudibras for the 
other. We know that the authors of excellent 
comedies have often failed in the grave ſtyle, 
and the tragedian as often in comedy. Ad- 
| 5 miration and Laughter are of ſuch oppoſite na- 
5 tures, that they are ſeldom created by the ſame 
& perſon. The man of mirth is always obſerv- 
ing the follies and weakneſſes; the ſerious 
3 writer, the virtues or crimes of mankind; one 
3 is pleaſed with contemplating a beau, the other 
1 a hero: Even from the ſame object they would 
draw different ideas: Achilles would appear in 
very different lights to Therſites and Alex- 
ander. The one would admire the courage and 
| greatneſs of his ſoul; the other, would ridi- 
cule the vanity and raſhneſs of his temper. As 
the ſatyriſt ſays to Hanibal : | 
——1I curre per Alpes 
Ut pueris placeas, & declamatio fias, 


The 
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The contrariety of ſtyle to the ſubject pleats 
the more ſtrongly, becauſe it is more ſurpriſing 
the expectation of the reader is pleaſantly d. 
ceived, who expects an humble ſtyle from th 
ſubject, or a great ſubject from the ſtyle. | 
pleaſes the more univerſally, becauſe it i; 
agreeable to the taſte both of the grave and the 
merry; but more particularly ſo to thoſe wh 
have a reliſh of the beſt writers, and the noble! 
fort of poetry. I ſhall produce only one paſſg 
out of this poet, which is the misfortune ot 
his Galligaſkins : 
My Galligaſkins, which have long withſtood 
The winter's fury and encroaching froits, 

By time ſubdued (what will not time ſubdue!) 


This is admirably pathetical, and ſhews very 
well the viciſſitudes of ſublunary things. The 
reſt goes on to a prodigious height; and a man 
in Greenland could hardly have made a more 
pathetick and terrible complaint. Is it not 
furpriſing that the ſubje& ſhould be ſo mean, 
and the verſe ſo pompous; that the leaſt things 
in his poetry, as in a microſcope, ſhould grow 
great and formidable to the eye; eſpecially 
conſidering that, not underſtanding French, 


he had no model for his ſtyle? that he ſhould 
„ 5 | have 
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nave no writer to imitate, and himſelf be in- 
imitable? that he ſhould do all this before he 

BE was twenty? at an age which is uſually pleaſed 

with a glare of falſe thoughts, little turns, and 

unnatural fuſtian ? at an age, at which Cow- 
ley, Dryden, and had almoſt ſaid Virgil, were 

E inconfiderable? ſo ſoon was his imagination 

Jat its full ſtrength, his judgement ripe, and 
his humour complete. 

This poem was written for his own diver- 

fon without any deſign of publication. It 


and fell into the hands of pirates. It was put 
out, vilely mangled, by Ben Bragge; and im- 
5 pugently ſaid to be cor rected by the author. This 
E grievance is now grown more epidemical ; and 
no man now bas a right to his own thoughts ; 
or a title to his own writings. . Xenophon an- 
ſwered the Perſian, who demanded his arms, 
* We have nothing now left but our arms and 
our valour; if we ſurrender the one, how 
= © hall we make uſe of the other?“ Poets have 
nothing but their wits and their writings ; and 
if they are plundered of the latter, I don't ſee 
what good the former can do them. Jo pirate, 
and publickly own it, to prefix their names to 


the 


vas communicated but to ne: but foon ſpread, 
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the works they ſteal, to own and avow the 
theft, I believe, was never yet heard of but in 
England. It will ſound oddly to poſterity, 
that, in a polite nation, in an enlightened ag, 
under the direction of the moſt wiſe, mof 
learned, and moſt generous encouragers of 
knowledge in the world, the property of a me- 
chanick ſhould be better ſecured than that of: 
ſcholar; that the pooreſt manual operations 
ſhould be more valued than the nobleſt pro- 
ducts of the brain; that it ſhould be felony to 
rob a cobler of a pair of ſhoes, and no crime 
to deprive the beſt author of his whole ſub- 
ſiſtence; that nothing ſhould make a man 
ſure title to his own writings but the ſtupidity 
of them; that the works of Dryden ſhould meet 
with leſs encouragement than thoſe of his own, 
Flecknoe, or Blackmore; that Tillotſon and 
St. George, Tom Thumb and Temple, ſhould 
be ſet on an equal foot. This is the reaſon 
why this very Paper has been ſo long delayed; 
and while the moſt impudent and ſcandalous 
libels are publicly vended by the pirates, this 
innocent work is forced to ſteal abroad as if it 
were a libel, 
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Our preſent writers are by theſe wretches 
reduced to the ſame condition Virgil was, 
when the centurion ſeized on his eſtate. But 
don't doubt but I can fix upon the Mecenas 
of the preſent age, that will retrieve them from 
it. But, whatever effect this piracy may have 
upon us, it contributed very much to the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Philips; it helped him to a re- 
putation, which he neither deſired nor ex- 
pected, and to the honour of being put upon 
a work of which he did not think himſelf ca- 
pable; but the event ſhewed his modeſty. 
And it was reaſonable to hope, that he, who 
could raiſe mean ſubjects fo high, Should {till 
be more elevated on greater themes ; that he, 
that could draw ſuch noble ideas from a ſhil- 
ling, could not fail upon ſuch a 1ſubject as the 
duke of Marlborough, which is capabie of herght- 
ening even th: moſt low and irifling genius. And, 
indeed, moſt of the great works which have 
been produced in the world have been owing 
leſs to the poet than the patron, Men of tho 
greateſt genius are ſometimes lazy, and want a 
ſpur; often medeſt, and dare not venture in 
publick ; they certainly know their faults in 
the worſt things ; and even their beſt things 

Vol. II. I they 
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they are not fond of, becauſe the idea of 
what they ought to be is far above wha 
they are. This induced me to beheve that 
Virgil defired his work might be burnt, had 
not the ſame Auguſtus, that defired him to write 
them preſerved them from deſtruQion. A ſcrib- 
ling beau may 1magine a Poet may he induced 
to write, by the very pleaſure he finds in writ- 
ing; but that 1s ſeldom, when people are ne- 
ceſſitated to it. I have known men row, and 
uſe very hard labour, for diverſion, which it 
they had been tied to, they would have thougu Wi 
themſelves very unhappy. I 5 
But to return to Blenheim, that work {0 2B 
much admired by ſome, and cenfured by 
others. I have often wiſhed he had wrote 
it in Latin, that he might be out of the 
reach of the empty criticks, who could hare 
as little underſtood his meaning in that lan- 
guage as they do his beauties in his own. 
Falſe criticks have been the plague of all 
ages; Milton himſelf, in a very polite court, 
has been compared to the rumbling of a wheel- 
barrow : he had been on the wrong fide, and 
therefore could not be a good poet. And this, 
perhaps, may be Mr. Philips's caſe. 
But 
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But I take generally the ignorance of his 
readers to be the occaſion of their diſlike. 
| | People, that have formed their taſte upon the 
RE :rench writers, can have no reliſh for Philips: 
8 they admire points and turns, and conſequently 
hae no judgement of what is great and majeſ- 
ick he muſt look little in their eyes, when 
be ſoars fo high as to be almoſt out of their 
ee. I cannot therefore allow any admirer 
4 of the French to be a judge of Blenheim, nor- 
3 2:17 who takes Bouhours for a compieat critick. 
lie generally judges of the ancients by the 
moderns, and not the moderns by the an- 
E cients; he takes thoſe paſſages of their own 
3 authors to be really ſublime which come the 
b neareſt to it; he often calls that a noble and a 
great thought which is only a pretty and fine 
one, and has more inſtances of the ſublime 
out of Ovid de Triſtibus, than he has out of 
| all Virgil. 

I ſhall allow, therefore, only thoſe to be 
judges of Philips, who make the ancients, and 
particularly Virgil, their ſtandard. 

But, before I enter on this ſubject, I ſhall 
conhider what is particular in the ſtyle of 
Thilips, and examine what ought to be the ſtyle 
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of heroick poetry, and next inquire how far he i; 
come up to that ſtyle. 

His ſtyle is particular, becauſe he lays afide 
thyme, and writes in blank verſe, and uſes 
old words, and frequently poſtpones the ad- 
jective to the ſubſtantive, and the ſubſtantire 
to the verb; and leaves out little particles, 
a, and the; her, and þ1s; and uſes frequent 
appoſitions. Now let us examine, whether 
theſe alterations of ſtyle be conformable to th: 
true ſublime. 
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ILLIAM WALSH, the ſon of 
Joſeph Walſh, Eſq. of Abberley in 
Worceſterſhire, was born in 1663, as ap- 
pears from the account of Wood: who re- 
lates, that at the age of fifteen he became, in 
1678, a gentleman commoner of Wadham 
College. 


He left the univerſity without a degree, and 
purſued his ſtudies at London and at home; 
that he ſtudied, in whatever place, is ap- 
parent from the effect; for he became, in 
Mr. Dryden's opinion, the % critick in the 
nansn, 

He was not, however, merely a critick or a 
icholar, but a man of faſhion, and, as Dennis 
remarks, oſtentatiouſly ſplendid in his dreſs. 
He was likewiſe a member of parliament and a 

13 courtier. 
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3 courtier, knight of the ſhire for his nate 
county in ſeveral parliaments; in another the  n 
repreſentative of Richmond in Yorkſhire; a1 h 
gentleman of the horſe to Queen Anne, under WT h 

the duke of Somerſet. 1 
Some of his verſes ſhew him to have been: 1 
zealous friend to the Revolution ; but his po- v 
litical ardour did not abate his reverence ot h 
kindneſs for Dryden, to whom he gave a Di. fe 
ſertation on Virgil's Paſtorals, in which, how. h 


ever ſtudied, he diſcovers ſomeignorance of the 


laws of French verſification. 19 
In 1705, he began to correſpond with M.. te 
Pope, in whom he diſcovered very early the 
power -of poetry. Their letters are written * 
upon the paſtoral comedy of the Italians, and d 
thoſe paſtorals which Pope was then preparing 
to publiſh, a 


The kindneſſes which-are firſt experienced 
are ſeldom forgotten. Pope always retained 
grateful memory of Walſh's notice, and men- 
tioned him in one of his latter pieces among 
thoſe that had encouraged his juvenile ſtudies 


— — Granville the polite, 
And knowing Walſh, would tell me 1 could wine. 


In 
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In his Eſſay on Criticiſm he had given him 
more ſplendid praiſe: and, in the opinion of 
his learned commentator, ſacrificed a little of 
his judgement to his gratitude. 

The time of his death I have not learned. 
It muſt have happened between 1707, when he 
wrote to Pope; and 1711, when Pope praiſed 
him in his Eſſay. The epitaph makes him 
forty- ſix years old: if Wood's account be right, 
he died in 1709. 

He is known more by his familiarity with 
greater men, than by any thing done or writ- 
ten by himſelf. 

His works are not numerous. In proſe he 
wrote Eugenia, a defence of women ; which Dry- 
den honoured with a Preface. 

Eſculaprus, or the Hoſpital of Fools, publiſhed 
aiter his death. 

A collection of Letters and Poems, amorous and 
gallant, was publiſhed in the volumes called 
Dryden's Miſcellany, and ſome other occaſio- 
nal pieces. 

To his Poems and Letters is prefixed a very 
judicious preface upon Epiſtolary Compoſition 
and Amorous Poetry, 
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In his Golden Age reſtored, there was ſome. 
thing of humour, while the facts were recent, 
but it now ſtrikes no longer, In his imitation 
of Horace, the firſt ſtanzas are happily turned, 
and in all his writings there are pleaſing paſ. 
ſages. He has however more elegance than 
vigour, and ſeldom riſes higher than to be 


pretty. 
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F the great poet whole lite I am about to 
delineate, the curioſity which his repu- 
tation muſt excite, will require a diſplay more 
ample than can now be given. His contempo- 
raries, however they reverenced his genius, left 
his life unwritten; and nothing therefore can 
be known beyond what caſual mention and 
uncertain tradition have ſupplied. 


JOHN DRYDEN was born Auguſt 9, 
1031, at Aldwincle near Oundle, the fon of 
Eraſmus Dryden of Tichmerſh ; who was the 
third ſon of Sir Eraſmus Dryden, Baronet, of 
Canons Aſhby. All theſe places are in Nor- 
thamptonthire; but the original ſtock of the 
tamily was in the county of Huntingdon. 

He 
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He is reported by his laſt biographer, Der. 
rick, to have inherited from his father a 
eſtate of two hundred a year, and to have been 
bred, as was ſaid, an Anabaptiſt. For either 
of theſe particulars no authority is given. Such 
a fortune ought to have ſecured him from that 
poverty which ſeems always to have oppreſſed 
him; or, if he had waſted it, to have made him 
aſhamed of publiſhing his neceffities. But 
though he had many enemies, who undoubt- 
edly examined his life with a ſcrutiny ſuffi 
ciently malicious, I do not remember that he 
is ever charged with waſte of his patrimony, 
He was indeed ſometimes reproached for his 
firſt religion. I am therefore inclined to be- 
lieve that Derrick's intelligence was partly true, 
and partly. erroneous. 

From Weſtminſter School, where he was 
inſtructed as one of the king's ſcholars by Dr. 
Buſby, whom he long after continued to reve- 
rence, he was in 1650 elected to one of the 
Weſtminfter ſcholarſhips at Cambridge “. 

Of his ſchool performances has appeared 
only a poem on the death of Lord Haſtings, 


'* He went off to Trinity College, and was admitted to à 
Bachelor's Degree in 1653. H. 


com- 
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compoſed with great ambition of ſuch conceits 
as, notwithſtanding the reformation begun by 


Waller and Denham, the example of Cowley 
ſtill kept in reputation. Lord *Haſtings died 


of the ſmall- pox; and his poet has made of 


the puſtules firſt roſebuds, and then gems ;- at 
laſt exalts them into ſtars; and ſays, 


No comet need foretell his change drew on, 
Whoſe corps might ſeem a conſtellation. 


At the univerſity he docs not appear to have 


been eager of poetical diſtinction, or to have la- 
viſhed his early wit either. on fictitious ſubjects 
or public occahons. He probably conſidered 


that he who purpoſed to be an author, ought 
firſt to be a ſtudent. He obtained, whatever 


was the reaſon, no fellowſhip in the College. 


Why he was excluded cannot now be known, 
and it is vain to gueſs; had he thought him- 
ſelf injured, . he knew how to complain. In 
the life of Plutarch he mentions his education 
in the College with gratitude; but, in a pro- 
. logue at Oxford, he has theſe lines: 


Oxford to him a dearer name ſhall be 
Than his own mother- unwerſity; 
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Thebes did his rude unknowing youth engage; 
He chooſes Athens in his riper age. 


It was not till the death of Cromwell, in 
1658, that he became a public candidate for 
fame, by publiſhing Heroic Stanzas on the lat 
Lord Protector; which, compared with the 
verſes of Sprat and Waller on the ſame occa- 
ſion, were ſufficient to raiſe great expectations 
of the riſing poet. 

When the king was reſtored, Dryden, like WWF & 
the other panegyriſts of uſurpation, changed 6 v 
his opinion, or his profeſſion, and publiſhed 1 
As TREA REDUX, a poem on the happy reſtira- 
tion and return of his moſt ſacred Majeſiy King Ft 
Charles the Second. pe 

The reproach of inconſtancy was, on this tr 
occaſion, ſhared with ſuch numbers, that it ti 
produced neither hatred nor diſgrace | if he al 
changed, he changed with the nation. It was, es 
however, not totally forgotten when his reputa- WF t: 
tion raiſed him enemies. 

The ſame year he praiſed the new king in a W 1; 
ſecond poem on his reſtoration. In the As- 
TREA Was the line, 


An horrid /fillne/5 firſt invades the ear, 
And in that ſilence we a tempeſt fear, 
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for which he was perſecuted with perpetual ri- 


| dicule, perhaps with more than was deſerved, 


S:-nce is indeed mere privation ; and, fo conſi- 
dered, cannot invage ; but privation likewiſe 
certainly is darkneſs, and probably ei; yet 
poetry has never been refuſed the right of 


atſcribing effects or agency to them as to poſitive 


powers. No man ſcruples to ſay that darkneſs 
hinders him from his work; or that cold ha 


| | killed the plants. Death is alſo privation; yet 


who has made any difficulty of aſſigning to 
Death a dart and the power of {triking ? 

In ſettling the order of his works there is 
{ome difficulty; for, even when they are im- 
portant enough to be formally offered to a pa- 
tron, he does not commonly date his dedica- 
tion; the time of writing and publiſhing is not 
always the ſame; nor can the firſt editions be 


eaſily found, if even from them could be ob- 


tained the neceſſary information. 

The time at which his firit play was exhibited 
is not certainly known, becauſe it was not 
| cinted till it was ſome years afterwards altered 
and revived ; but ſince the plays are ſaid to be 
printed in the order in which they were written, 
trom the dates of ſome, thoſe of others may be 
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inferred; and thus it may be collected that in 
1663, in the thirty- ſecond year of his life, he. 
commenced a writer for the ſtage; compelled 
undoubtedly by neceſſity, for he appears never 
to have loved that exerciſe of his genius, or 
to have much pleaſed himſelf with his own. 
dramas. 

Of the ſtage; when he had once . invaded It, 
he kept poſſeſſion for many years; not indeed 
without-the competition of- rivals -who ſome- 
times prevailed, or the cenfure of criticks, 
which was often poignant and often juſt; but 
with ſuch a degree of reputation'as made him 
at leaſt ſecure of being heard, whatever might 
be the final determination of the publick. 

His firſt piece was a comedy called the i 
Gallant. He began with no. happy auguries; 
for his performance was ſo much diſapproved, 
that he was compelled to recall it, and change it 
from its imperfect ſtate to the form in which it 
now appears, and which is yet ſufficiently de- 
fective to vindicate the criticks. 

Lwiſh that there were no neceſſity of fol- 
lowrng the progreſs of his theatrical fame, or 
tracing the meanders of his mind through the. 
whole ſeries of his dramatick performances; u 
will 


will be fit, however, to enumerate them, and 


WE to take eſpecial notice of thoſe that are diſtin- 
guiſhed by any peculiarity, intrinſick or con- 
comitant; for the compoſition and fate of eight + 
and twenty dramas include too much of a poe- 


tical life to- be omitted. 

i In 1664 he publiſhed the Rival! Ladies, which 
© the dedicated to the Earl of Orrery, a man of 
I 1igh reputation both as a writer and a ſtateſ- 


man. In this play he made his eſſay of dra- 


matick rhyme, which he defends in his dedi- 
cation, with ſufficient certainty of a favourable 
hearing; for Orrery was himſelf a writer of 
rhyming tragedies: 

He then joined with Sir Robert Mears in 
the Indian Qucen, a tragedy in rhyme, The 
parts which either of them wrote are not diſ- 
tinguiſhed, 

The Indian Emperor was publiſhed in 1667; 
It 1s a tragedy in rhyme, intended for a ſeque 
to H:ward's Indiun Queen. Of this connection 
notice was given to the audience by printed 
bills, diſtributed at the door; an expedient 
ſuppoſed to be ridiculed in the Rebearſal, when 
* es tells how many reams he. has printed, to 
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inſtill into the audience ſome conception of 
his plot. 

In this play is the deſcription of Night, 
which Rymer has made famous by preferring it 
to thoſe of all other poets. 

The practice of making tragedies in rhyme 
was introduced ſoon after the Reftoration, a 
it ſeems by the earl of Orrery, in compliance: 
with the opinion of Charles the Second, who 
had formed his taſte by the French theatre; and 
Dryden, who wrote, and made no difficulty of 
declaring that he wrote only to pleaſe, and who 
perhaps knew that by his dexterity of yerfifica- 
tion he was more likely to excel others in 
rhyme than without 1t, very readily adopted 
his maſter's preference. He therefore made 
rhyming tragedies, till, by the prevalence of 
manifeſt propriety, he ſeems to have grown 
aſhamed of making them any longer. 

To this play is prefixed a very vehement de- 
fence of dramatick rhyme, in confutation of 
the preface to the Duke ef Lerma, in which Sir 
Robert Howard had cenſured it. 

In 1667 he publiſhed Annus Mirabilis, the 
Year of Wonders, which may be eſteemed one 


of his moſt slaborate works. 
It 
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It is addreſſed to Sir Robert Howard by a 


letter, which is not properly a dedication; and, 
writing to a poet, he has interſperſed many 
critical obſervations, of which ſome are com- 
mon, and ſome perhaps ventured without 
much conſideration. He began, even now, to 
exerciſe the domination of conſcious genius, 
by recommending his own performance: 1 
eam fatisficd that as the Prince and General 
„Rupert and Monk] are incomparably the 
e beſt ſubjects I ever had, ſo what I have 
written on them is much better than what 
& have performed on any other. As I have 
* endeavourcd to adorn my poem with noble 
thoughts, ſo much more to expreſs thoſe 
„ thoughts with elocution ”” 

It is written in quatrains, or heroick ſtanzas 
of four lines; a meaiure which he had learned 
from the Gondibert of Davenant, and which he 
then thought the molt majeſtick that the Eng- 
lih language affords. Of this ſtanza he men- 
tions the encumbrances, encreaſed as they were 
by the exactneſs which the age required. It 
was, throughout bis lite, very much his cuf- 
tom to recommend his works, by repreſenta— 
tion of the difficulties that he had encountered, 
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without appearing to have ſufficiently conf. 
dered, that where there 1s no difficulty there i 
no praile. 

There ſeems to be in the conduct of Sir Ro. 
bert Howard and Dryden towards each other, 
ſomething that is not now eaſily to be explained, 
Dryden, in his dedication to the earl of Or. 
rery, had defended dramatick rhyme; and 
Howard, in the preface to a collection of plays, 
had cenſured his opinion. Dryden vindicated 
himſelf in his Dialogue on Dramatick Poetry, 
Howard, in his preface to the Duke of L erm, 
animadverted on the Vindication ; and Dry- 
den, in a Preface to the Indian Emperor, re- 
plied to the Animadverſions with great aſperity, 
and almoſt with contumely. The dedication 
to this play is dated the year in which the An- 
nus Miravilis was publiſhed. Here appears 2 
ſtrange inconſiſtency; but Langbaine affords 
ſome help, by relating that the anſwer to How- 
ard was not publiſhed in the firſt edition of the 
play, but was added when it was afterwards re- 
printed; and as the Duke of Lerma did not ap- 
pear till 1668, the fame year in which the dia- 
logue was publiſhed, there was time enough 


tor enmity to grow up between authors, who, 
Writing 
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writing both for the theatre, were naturally 
rivals. 

He was now ſo much diſtinguiſhed, that in 
1663 he ſucceeded Sir William Davenant as 
poet-laureat. The ſalary of the laureat had 
been raiſed in favour of Jonſon, by Charles 
the Firſt, from an hundred marks to one hun- 
dred pounds a year, and a tierce of wine; a 
revenue in thoſe days not inadequate to the 
conveniences of lite. 

The fame year he publiſhed his Eſſay on 
Dramatick Poetry, an elegant and inſtructive 
E dialogue, in which we are told by Prior, that 
che principal character is meant to repreſent 
: the duke of Dorſet. This work ſeems to have 
given Addiſon a model for his Dialogues upon 
| Medals. | 
= Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen (1668) is 
F a tragi-comedy. In the preface he diſcuſles a 
W <urious queſtion, whether a poet can judge 
| well of his own productions? and determines 
very juſtly, that, of the plan and diſpoſition, 
and all that can be reduced to principles of ſct - 
| ence, the author may depend upon his own 
opinion; but that, in thoſe parts where fancy 
redominates, ſelf-love may eafily Ceceive. 
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He might have obſerved, that what is good 
only becauſe it pleaſes, cannot be pronounced i 
good till it has been found to pleaſe. f 

Sir Martin Marr-all (1668) is a comedy, e 
publiſhed without preſace or dedication, and at t 
firſt without the name of the author. Lang- 
baine charges it, like moſt of the reſt, with 
plagiariſm ; and obſerves that the. ſong is tran. 


lated from Voiture, allowing however that 
both the ſenſe and meature are exaQly ob- 
ſerved. 

The Tempeſt (1670) is an alteration of Shak- 
ſpeare's play, made by Dryden in conjunction 
with Davenant, whom,“ ſays- he, I found 
* of fo quick a fancy, that nothing was pro- 
* poſed to him in which he could not ſuddenly 
produce a thought extremely pleaſant and 
6 ſurpriſing; and thoſe firſt thoughts of his, 
* contrary to the Latin proverb, were not al- 
ways the Jeaſt happy, and as his fancy wis 
quick, ſo likewiſe were the, products of 1! 
* remote and new. He borrowed not of any 
other, and his imaginations were ſuch 3s 
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could not eaſily enter into any other man.“ 
The effect produced by the conjunction of 
theſe two powerful minds was, that to Shak- 
 ſpeare's 
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ſpeare's monſter Caliban is added a fifier-mon- 
ſter Sycorax; and a woman, who, in the ori- 
ginal play, had never ſeen a man, is in this 
brought acquainted with a man that had never 
{cen a woman. 


About this time, in 1672, Dryden ſeems to 


have had his quiet much diſturbed by the ſuc- 


ceſs of the Empreſs of Morocco, a tragedy writ- 
ten in rhyme by Eltanah Settle; Whicli was to 


nuch applauded, as to make him think his ſu- 
premacy of reputation in fome danger. Sett 
had not only been proſperous on the ſtage, bur, 
in the confidence of ſucceſs, had publiſhed his 


play, with ſculptures and a preface of atziiance, 


another; and, 
jor the laſt blaſt of infammation, it was acted 
at Whitehall by the court-ladies. 


Here was one offence added to 


* 


Dryden could not now repreſs theſe emo— 
tions, which he called indignation, and others 
jealouſy ; but wrote upon the piay and the de. 
dication ſuch criticiſm as malignant impatic tie 
could pour out in haſte. 

Of Settle he gives this chara der. He's an 
animal of a moſt deplored underſtanding, 
without converſation. 
„twilight of ſeule, 


His being is in a 


K 3 thought, 
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thought, which he can never faſhion into 
wit or Engliſh. His ſtyle is boiſterous and 
** rough-hewn, his rhyme incorrigibly lewd, 
* and his numbers perpetually harſh and ill- 
*« founding, The little talent which he has, 
is fancy. He ſometimes labours with a 
* thought; but, with the pudder he makes to 
bring it into the world, 'tis commonly ſtill 
* born; ſo that for want of learning and elo- 
* cution, he will never be able to expreſs any 
* thing either naturally or juſtly !” 

This is not very decent; yet this is one of 
the pages in which criticiſm prevails over bru- 
tal fury. He proceeds: Ie has a heavy 
*{ hand at fools, and a great felicity in writing 
„ nonſenſe for them. Fools they will be in 
** ſpite of him. His King, his two Empreſſes, 
his villain, and his fub-villain, nay his hero, 
have all a certain natural caſt of the father 
their folly was born and bred in them, and 
** ſomething of the Elkanah will be viſible.” 


This is Dryden's general declamation; 1 


wil not withhold from the reader a particular 
remark, Having gone through the firſt act, he 
ſays, © To conclude this act with the moſt 
„ zumbling piece of nonſenſe ſpoken yet, 
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« To flattering lightning our feign'd ſmiles con- 
form, | 
« Which back'd with thunder do but gild a ſtorm. 
« Cenform a ſmile to ligbining, make a ſmile imi- 
« tate /;ghtning, and flattering lightning : light- 
ning ſure is a threatning thing. And this 
lightning muſt gi orm. Now it J muſt 
conform by {miles to lightning, then my 
* ſmiles muſt gild a ſtorm too: to gri/d with 
* ſmiles is a new invention of gilding. And 
* gild a ſtorm by being backed with thunder. 
„Thunder is part of the itorm; ſo one part 
of the torm mult help to gi another part, 
and help by backing ; as if a man would gild 
da thing the better for being backed, or having 
'* a load upon his back, So that here is gi/d:ng 
0 by conforming, ſmileng, lightning, backing, and 
'* thundering, The whole is as if I ſhould ſay 
thus, I will make my counterfeit ſmiles look 
„like à flattering ſton2-horſe, which, being 
backed with a trooper, does but gild the 
battle. IJ am miſtaken if nonſenſe is not 
here pretty thick ſown. Sure the poet writ 
** theſe two lines aboard ſome ſmack in a 
ſtorm, and being ſea-fick, ſpewed up a good 
Jump of clotted nonſenfe at once.“ 
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Here is perhaps a ſufficient ſpecimen; but as 
the pamphlet, thoagh Dryden's, has never 
been thought worthy of republication, and is 
not eaſily to be found, it may gratify curioſity 
to quote it more largely. 


Whene'er ſhe bleeds, 
He no ſeverer a damnation needs, 


That dares pronounce the ſentence of her death, 
Than the infection that attends that breath, 


« That attends that breath. — The poet is at breath 
again; breath can never *ſcape him; and here 
{© he brings in a breath that muſt be infefions 
* with pronouncing a ſentence; and this ſen- 
* tence is not to be pronounced till the con- 
„ demned party d/ecds; that is, ſhe muſt be 
© executed firit, and ſentenced after; and the 
e pronouncing of this ſen ace will be infectious; 


that is, others will catch tne diſeaſe of thats 


e ſentence, and this intecting of others will 
& torment a man's felt, The whole is thus; 
rohen ſve bleeds, thau need: no greater hell or 
e torment to thyſelf, than inſecting of others by pi a- 
ncuncing @ ſentence upon her, What hodge- 
podge does he make here! Never was Dutch 
« crout ſuch clogging, thick, indigeſtible ſtuff. 
Fut 
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« Rut this is but a taſte to ſtay the ſtomach; 
« we ſhall have a more. plentiful meſs pre- 
« ſently. 

« Now to diſh up the poet's broth, that I 
« promiſed : 
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For when we're dead, and our freed ſouls enlarg'd, 
Of nature's groſſer burden we're diſcharg'd, 
Then gently,. as a happy lover's ſigh, 

Like wandring meteors through the air we'll fly, 
And in our airy walk, as ſubtle gueſts, 

We'll teal into our cruel fathers breaſts, [ſphere : 
There read their ſouls, and track each paſſion's. 
Sce how Revenge moves there, Ambition here, 
And in their orbs view the dark characters 

Of ſieves, ruins, murders, blood and wars, 

We'll blot out all thoſe hideous draughts, and write 
Pure and white forms; then with a radiant light 
Their breaſts encircle, till their paſſions be 

Gentle as nature in its infancy ; 

Till ſoften'd by our charms their furies ceaſe, 
And their revenge reſolves into a peace. 

Thus by our death their quarrel ends, [friends. 
Whom living we made toes, dead we'll make 
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If this be not a very liberal meſs, I will 
* refer myſelf to the ſtomach of any moderate 
** gueſt. And a rare meſs it is, far excelling 
any Weſtminſter white-broth, It is a kind 

„ of 
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* of gibblet porridge, made of the gibblets of 
*« a couple of young geeſe, ſtodged full of 
'« meteors, orbs, ſpheres, track, hideous draught, 
*« dark characters, white forms, and radiant lights, 
deſigned not only to pleaſe appetite, and in- 
dulge luxury; but it is alſo phyſical, being 
an approved medicine to purge choler: for it 
is propounded by Morena, as a receipt to 
* cure their fathers of their choleric humours: 
© and, were it written in characters as barbarous 
as the words, might very well paſs for a doc- 
„ tor's bill. To conclude, it is porridge, 'tis 
da receipt, 'tis a pig with a pudding in the 
„belly, 'tis I know not what; for, certainly, 
never any one that pretended to write ſenſe, 
had the impudence before to put ſuch ſtuff 
as this into the mouths of thoſe that were to 
*« ſpeak it before an audience, whom he did 
« not take to be all fools; and after that to 
print it too, and expoſe it to the examina- 
tion of the world. But let us ſee, what we 
* can make of this ſtuff: 


For whenwe”redead, and our freed ſouls enlarg'd— 


« Here he tells us what it is to be dead; it is to 
have our freed ſouls ſet free. Now if to have 
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« 2 ſoul ſet free, is to be dead, then to have 


E « a freed ſoul let free, is to have a dead man 
die. 
Then gentle, as a happy lover's ſigh— 


hey two like one figh, and that one /h 
like two wandering meteors, 


—Shall fly through the air 


That is, they ſhall mount above like 
falling ſtars, or elſe they ſhall ſkip like two 
Jacks with lanthons, or Will with a wiſp, 
and Madge with a candle.” 

And in their airy walk fleal into their cruel fa- 
| thers breaſis, like ſubtle gueſts. So ** that their 
* fathers breaſts muſt be in an azry walk, an airy 
** walk of a flier. And there they will read their 
* ſzuls, and track the ſpheres of their paſſions. 
That is, theſe walking fliers, Jack with a 
* lanthorn, &c, will put on his ſpectacles, 
and fall a reading ſouls, and put on his pumps 
and fall a tracking of ſpheres : ſo that he will 
* read and run, walk and fly at the fame time! 
„Oh! Nimble Jack. Then he will ſee, hw 
* revenge heje, how ambition there—The birds 
will hop about. And then View the dark cha- 
** racers 
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e ratters of fieges, ruins, murders, blood, ani 
*« wars, in their orbs: Track the charafters tg 
their forms! Oh! rare ſport for Jack, 
«© Never was: place ſo full. of game as theſe 
{© breaſts! You cannot ſtir but fluſh a ſphere 
© ſtart a character, or unkennel an orb!“ 

Settle's is ſaid to have been the firſt play em- 
belliſhed with ſculptures; thoſe ornaments ſcem 
to. have given poor Dryden great diſturbance, 
He tries however to eaſe his pain, by venting 
his malice in a parody. 

The poet has not only been ſo impudent 
to expole all this ſtuff, but ſo arrogant to 
defend it with an epiſtle; like a ſaucy booth- 
& keeper, that, when he had put a cheat upon 
© the people, would wrangle and fight with 
any that would not like it, or would offer 
to diſcover it; for which arrogance our poet 
receives tliis correction; and to jerk him a 
little the ſharper, I will not tranſpoſe his 
© verſe, but by the help of his own word 
tranſnon-ſenſe ſenſe, that, by my ſtuff, peo- 
„ ple may judge the better what his is; 


„ Great Boy, thy tragedy and ſculptures done 
„From preſe, and plates in ficets do homewald 
* come: 
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« And in ridiculous and humble pride, 
« Their courſe in ballad-ſingers baſkets guide, 


-6 Whoſe greaſy twigs do all new beauties take, 
From the gay ſhews thy dainty ſculptures make. 


« Thy lines a meis of rhyming nonienſe yield, 
« A {ſenſeleſs tale, with flattering fuſtian fill'd. 


No grain of ſenſe does in our line appear, 


© Thy words big bulks of boiſterous bombaſt bear. 


With noiſe they move, and from players mouths 


„ rebound, [found 
« When their tongues dance to thy words empty 
&« By thee inſpir'd the rumbling verſes roll, 
„As if that rhyme and bombaſt lent a ſoul : 
+ And with that ſoul they ſeem taught duty too, 
© To huffing words does humble nonſenſe bow, 
« As if it would thy worthleſs worth enhance, 
„To th' loweſt rank of fops thy praiſe advance; 
« To whom, by inſtinct, all thy ſtuff is dear; 
Their loud claps echo to the theatre. 
*« From breaths of tools thy commendation ſpreads, 
„Fame ſings thy praiſe with. mouths of logger- 
heads. 
© With noiſe and laughing each thy fuſtian greets, 
«Tis clapt by quires of empty-headed cits, 


Who have their tribute ſent, and homage given, 
As men in whiſpers ſend loud noiſe to heaven. 


© Thus I have daubed him with his. own 


* puddle: and now we are come from aboard 
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„his dancing, maſking, rebounding, breath. 


ing fleet; and as if we had landed at Go. WE anc 
% tham, we meet nothing but fools and non. ef 
* ſenſe.” BY 

Such was the criticiſm to which the genius F- thc 
of Dryden could be reduced, between rage and Sta 
terrour; rage with little provocation, and ter- 1 Hi 


rour with little danger. To ſee the higheſt far 
minds thus levelled with the meaneſt, may i 


produce ſome ſolace to the conſciouſneſs of _ 
weakneſs, and ſome mortification to the prid: wh 
of wiſdom. But let it be remembered, that WR PP 
minds are not levelled in their powers but ie 


when they are firſt levelled in their deſires. 
Dryden and Settle had both placed their happt- 
nefs in the claps of multitudes. 

An Evening's Love or the Mock Aſtroliger, a the 
comedy, (1671), is dedicated to the illuitrious 


duke of Newcaitle, whom he courts by adding " 

to his praiſes thoſe of his lady, not only as a 

lover but a partner of his ſtudies. It is un- 1 

pleaſing to think how many names, once cele- fo 

brated, are ſince forgotten. Of Newcalſtle's 4 
U 


works nothing is now known but his treatiſe 
on horſemanſhip. 


This 


The Preface ſeems very elaborately written, 
ad contains many juſt remarks on the Fathers 
£ of the Engliſh drama. Shakſpeare's plots, he 
ars, are in the hundred novels of Cinthio; 
E thoſe of Beaumont and Fletcher in Spaniſh 
Stories; Jonſon only made them for himſelf. 
His criticiſms upon tragedy, comedy, and 
b farce, are judicious and profound. He endea- 
E tours to defend the immorality of ſome of his 
© comedies by the example of former writers ; 
E which is only to ſay, that he was not the firſt 
nor perhaps the greateſt offender. Againft 
E thoſe that accuſed him of plagiariſm he alleges 
a favourable expreſſion of the king: He only 
a defired that they, who accuſe me of thefts, 
would ſteal him plays like mine ;”” and 
then relates how much labour he ſpends in 
fitting for the Engliſh ſtage what he borrows 
from others. 

Tyrannick Love, or the Virgin Martyr, (1672), 
was another tragedy in rhyme, conſpicuous 
for many paſſages of ſtrength and elegance, 
and many of empty noiſe and ridiculous tur- 
bulence. The rants of Maximin have been 
aways the ſport of criticiſm; and were at 
length, 
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length, if his own confeſſion may be truſted, 
the ſhame of the writer. 

Of this play he takes care to let the reader 
know, that it was contrived and written in 
ſe ven- weeks. Want of time was often his ex. 
cuſe, or perhaps ſhortneſs of time was his pri. 
vate boaſt in the form of an apology. 

It was written before the Conqueſt of Granad;, 
but publiſhed after it. The deſign is to recom- 
mend piety. ** I conſidered that pleaſure wa 
not the only end of poeſy, and that even the 
+ inſtructions of morality were not fo wholly 
the buſineſs of a-poet,. as that precepts and 
examples of piety were to be omitted; for 
to kave-that employment altogether to the 
& clergy, were to forget that religion was firſt 
* taught in verſe, which the lazineſs or dull- 
& neſs of -ſucceeding prieſthood turned after- 
« wards into proſe.” Thus foolthly could 
Dryden write, rather than not ſhew his malice 
to the parſons. 

The two parts of the Conqueſt of Granad! 
(1672) are written with a -feeming determina- 
tion to glut the publick with dramatick won- 
ders, to exhibit in its higheſt elevation a thea- 
trical meteor of incredible love and impoſſible 

valouf, 


— — —— — A 


to the extravagance of poſterity. All the rays 
of romantick heat, whether amorous or war- 
like, glow in Almanzor by a kind of concen- 
tration. He is above all laws; he is exempt 
ftom all reſtraints; he ranges the world at will, 
and governs wherever he appears. He fights 


without enquiring the cauſe, and loves in 
ſpight of the obligations of juſtice, of rejec- 


tion by his miſtreſs, and of prohibition from 
the dead. Yet the ſcenes are, for the moſt 


part, delightful ; they exhibit a kind of illuſ- 


trious depravity, and majeſtic madneſs, ſuch 
as, if it is ſometimes deſpiſed, is often re- 
verenced, and in which the ridiculous 1s 
mingled with the aſtoniſhing. 

In the Epilogue to the ſecond part of the 
Congueft of Granada, Dryden indulges his fa- 
reurite pleaſure of diſcrediting his predeceſ- 
lors; and this Epilogue he has defended by a 
long poſtſcript. He had promiſed a ſecond dia- 
logue, in which he ſhould more fully treat of 
the virtues and faults of the Engliſh poets, 
who have written in the dramatick, epick, or 
lyrick way. This promiſe was never formally 
performed; but, with reſpec to the dramatick 

VoL II. L writers, 


valour, and to leave no room for a wilder flight 
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writers, he has given us in his prefaces, and. 


in this poſtſcript, ſomething equivalent; but 
his purpoſe being to exalt himſelf by the com- 
pariſon, he ſhews faults diſtinctly, and only 
praiſes excellence in general terms. 

A play tlius written, in profeſſed defiance of 
probability, naturally drew upon itſelf the vul- 
tures of the theatre, One of the criticks that 
attacked it was Martin Clifford, to whom Sprat 
addrefied the Lite of Cowley, with ſuch venera- 
tion of his critical powers as might naturally 
excite great expectations of inſtructions from 
his remarks. But let honeft credulity beware 
of receiving characters from contemporary wrl- 
ters. Clifford's remarks, by the favour of Dr. 
Percy, were at laſt obtained; and, that no man 
may ever want them more, I will extract enough 
to ſatisfy all reaſonable deſire. 

In the firſt Letter his obſervation is only ge- 
neral : “ You do live,” ſays he, in as much 
** 1gnorance and darkneſs as you did in the 
„ womb: your writings are like a Jack-of-all 
* trade's ſhop; they have a variety, but nothing 
of value; and if thou art not the dulleſt 
„ plant-animal that ever the earth produced, 
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e all that J have converſed with are ſtrangely 
„ miſtaken in thee.” | 
In the ſecond he tells him that Almanzor is 
not more copied from Achilles than from An- 
cient Piſtol. But I am,” ſays he, ſtrangely 
© miſtaken if I have not ſeen this very Alnan- 
„% er of yours in ſome diſguiſe about this 
* town, and paſſing under another name. 
„ Pr'ythee tell me true, was not this Huffeap 
* once the Indian Emperor; and at another 
time did he not call himſelf Maximin? Was 
© not Lyndaraxa once called Almeria? I mean 
under Montezuma the Indian Emperor, 1 
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* proteſt and vow they are either the ſame, or 
* {o alike that I cann t, for my heart, diftin- 
© guiſh one from the other. You are there- 
fore a ftrange unconſcionable thiet ; thou art 
* not content to ſteal from others, but doit 
rob thy poor wretched felt too.“ 

Now was Seftle's time to take his revenge. 
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He wrote a vindication of his oven lines; and, 
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if he is forced to yield any thing, makes repri- 
lals upon his enemy. To ſay that his anſwer 
ie cqual to the cenſure, is no high commen- 
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dation. To expoſe Dryden's method of ana- 
wüng his expreſſions, he tries the ſame experi- 
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ment upon the ſame deſcription of the ſhips in, 
the Indian Emperor, of which however he does 
not deny the excellence; but intends to-ſhew, 
that by ſtudied miſconſtruction every thing 
may be equally repreſented as ridiculous. After 
ſo much of Dryden's elegant animadverſions, 
juſtice requires that ſomething of Settle's ſhould 
be exhibited. The following obſervations are 
therefore extracted from a quarto pamphlet of 
ninety-five pages : | 

4 Fate after him below with pain did move, 

© And victory could ſcarce keep pace above. 


© Theſe two lines, if he can ſhew me any 
« {enſe or thought in, or any thing but bom- 
„ baſt and noiſe, he ſhall make me believe 
„every word in his obſervations on Mori 


„ fente. 
In the Empreſs of Morocco were theſe lines: 


6 Tl] travel then to ſome remoter ſphere, 
«Till I find out new worlds, and crown you there. 


„On wliuch Dryden made this remark : 

believe our learned author takes a ſphere 
„ for a country; the ſphere of Morocco, as if 
Morocco were the globe of earth and water; 
hut a globe is no ſphere neither, by his leave,” 


&c. 


. 149 
Kc. ** So ſphere muſt not be ſenſe, unleſs it re- 
« Jate to a circular motion about a globe, in 
« which ſenſe the aſtronomers ule it. 1 would 
deſire him to expound thoſe lines in Granada: 

« 1'Il to the turrets of the palace go, 

% And add new fire to thoſe that fight below. 

« Thence, Hero-like, with torches by my fide, 

(Far be the omen tho') my Love I'll guide, 

&« No, like his better fortune I'll appear, 

„With open arms, looſe veil, and flowing hair, 

Juſt flying forward from my rowling ſpherc. 


« ] wonder, if he be ſo ſtrict, how he dargs 
make ſo bold with ſphere himſelf, and be fo 
* critical in other men's wr itings. Fortune is 
« fancied ſtanding on a globe not on a ſphere, 
as he told us in the firſt act. 5 
gecauſe Ellanab's Similies are the mſt unlike 
© thin's to what they are co, pred in the world, 
I'll venture to ſtart a. ſimile in his Aunus 
's Mirabilrts; he gives this postical deſcrivtion 
of the ſhip called the Landen: 
„The goodly London in her gallant trim, 
„The Paenia- daughter of the vanquiſlit old, 
«Like a rich bride does to ihe ocean ſwim, 


And en her ſhadow rides in floating gold. 
« Her fia alot tpread'ruthing in the wind, 
. 23 6 And 
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„And ſanguine ſtreamers ſeem'd the flood to fire: 


1 The weaver, charm'd with what his loom de- 


Goes on to ſea, and knows not to retire.[ſign'd, 

« With roomy decks her guns of mighty ſtrength, 

% Whoſe low-laid mouths each mounting billow 
laves, 

« Deep in her dravght, and warlike in her length, 

« She ſeems a ſea · waſp flying on the waves. 


{© What a wonderful pother is here, to make 
all theſe poetical beautifications of a ſhip! 
that is, a phentx in the firſt ſtanza, and but a 
'** waſp in the laſt : nay, to make his humble 
'** compariſon of a waſp more ridiculous, he 
does not ſay it flies upon the waves as nim- 
** bly as a waſp, or the like, but it ſecmed a 
** woſp. But our author at the writing of this 
vas not in his altituces, to compare ſhips to 
floating palaccs; a compariſon to the purpoſe, 
«© was a perſection he did not arrive to till his 
Indian Emperor's days. But perhaps his ſimi- 
litude has more in it than we imagine; this 
* ſhip had a great many guns in her, and they, 
put all together, made the ſting in the walp's 
tail: for this is all the reaſon I can guels, 
„why it ſeem'd a waſp. But, becauſe we will 
allow him all we can to help out, let it be a 
6 phoenix 
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« pbenix ſea-waſp, and the rarity of ſuch an 
« animal may do much towards heightening 


* the fancy. 
It had been much more to his purpoſe, it 


he had defigned to render the ſenicleſs play 
„little, to have ſearched for ſome ſuch pedan- 
try as this: 5 


« Two ifs ſcarce make one poſſibility. 

6 If juſtice will take all and nothing give, 

e fjuſtice, methinks, is not diſtributive, 

«« To die or kill you is the alternative, 

«+ Rather than take your life, I will not live. 


© Obſerve, how prettily our author chops 
logick in heroick verſe. Three ſuch fuſtian 
® canting words as diſtributive, alter native, and 
„ 72 ifs, no man but himſelf would have 
* come within the noiſe of. But he's a man 
of general learning, and all comes into his 
play. 

„ Twould have done well too, if he could 
have met with a rant or two, worth the ob- 
ſervation: ſuch as, 

Meve ſwiftly, Sun, and fly a lover's pace, 

Leave months and weeks behind thee in thy race. 


L 4 « But 
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“ But ſurely the Sun, whether he flies 
« lover's or nota lover's pace, leaves weeks and 
* months, nay years too, behind him in his 
race. | 
“Poor Robin, or any other of the Philoma- 
** thematicks, would have given him fatisfac. 
*© tion in the point. 

If I could kill thee now, thy fate's ſo low, 

* That I muſt ſtoop, ere I can give the blow. 

gut mine is fixt ſo far above thy crown, 


«« That all thy men, 
« Piled on thy back, can never pull it down, 


«© Now where that is, Almanzor's fate is fixt, 
] cannot gueſs; but wherever it is, I believe 
„ Almanzor, and think that all Abdalla's ſub$ 
„ jets, piled upon one another, might not 
© pull down his fate ſo well as without piling : 
„ beſides, I think Abdalla ſo wiſe a man, that 
if Almanzor had told him piling his men 
% upon his back might do the feat, he would 
« ſcarce bear ſuch a Weight for the pleaſure of 
the exploit; but it is a huff, and let Abdalla 
do it if he dare. 

„The people like a headlong torrent go, 

And every dam they break or overflow. 

g « But 
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28 
te But unoppos'd, they either loſe their force, 
46% Or wind in volumes to their former courſe. 


« A very pretty alluſion, contrary to all ſenſe 
« or reaſon, Torrents, I take it, let them 
« wind never ſo much, can never return to 
« their former courſe, unleſs he can ſuppoſe 
« that fountains can go upwards, which is im- 
« poſſible : nay more, in the foregoing page 
& he tells us ſo too. A trick of a very un- 
% fatthful memory, 


1 But can no more than fountains upward flow. 


« which of a torrent, which ſignifies a rapid 
* ſtream, is much more impoſſible. Befides, 
ik he goes to quibble, and ſay that it is 
*- poſſible by art water may be made return, 
and the ſame water run twice in one and the 
* ſame channel; then he quite confutes what 
* he ſays; for, it is by being oppoſed, that it 
* runs into its former courſe; for all engines 
that make water ſo return, do it by compul- 
© ſion and oppoſition. Or, if he mcans a 
* headlong torrent for a tide, which would be 

* ridiculous, yet they do not wind in volumes, 
* but come fore-right back (if their upright 
ies 
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„ lies ſtraight to their former courſe), and that 
by oppoſition of the ſea-water, that drive 
« them back again, 

“And for fancy, when he lights of any 
ce thing like it, 'tis a wonder, if it be not bor. 
* rowed. As here, for example of, I find 
« this fanciful thought in his un. Mirab. 

& Old father Thames raiſed up his reverend head; 

% But fear'd the fate of Simois would return; 


{© Deep in his ooze he ſought his ſedgy bed; 
« And ſhrunk his waters back into his urn, 


This is ſtolen from Cowley's Davidtis, p- g. 


« Swift Jordan ſtarted, and ſtrait backward fled, 
„Hiding amongſt thick reeds his aged head. 

« And when the Spaniards their aſſault begin, 
& At once beat thoſe without and thoſe within, 


This Almanzor ſpeaks of himſelf; and 
ſure for one man to conquer an army within 
the city, and another without the city, at 
once, is ſomething difficult: but this flight 
is pardonable, to ſome we meet with in 
“ Granada, Oſmin, ſpeaking of Almanzor: 


40 


cc 


% Who, like a tempeſt that outrides the wind, 
«© Made a jult battle, ere the bodies join'd. 
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4% Pray what does this honourable perſon mean 
of by a tempeſt that outrides the wind! A tempeſt 
« that outrides itſelf. To ſuppoſe a tempeſt 
without wind, is as bad as ſuppoſing a man 
to walk without feet; for if he ſuppoſes the 
* tempeſt to be ſomething diftin&t from the 
* wind, yet as being the effect of wind only, 
to come before the cauſe is a little prepoſter- 
* 0us: fo that if he takes it one way, or if he 
takes it the other, thoſe two /s will ſcarce 
make one paſſibility. Enough of Settle. 

Marriage Alamode (1673) is a comedy dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Rocheſter; whom he ac- 
;nowledges not only as the defender of his 
poetry, but the promoter of his fortune. 
Langbaine places this play in 1673. The earl 
of Rocheſter therefore was the famous Wilmot, 
whom yet tradition always repreſents as an 
enemy to Dryden, and who 1s mentioned by 
him with ſome diſreſpect in the preface to Ju- 
venal. 

The A ſig nation, or Love in a Nunnery, a co- 
medy (1673), was driven off the ſtage, again/? 
the opinion, as the author ſays, of the beſt judges. 
dis dedicated, in a very elegant addreſs, to 
dir Charles Scdley; in which he finds an op- 
portunity 
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portunity for his uſual complaint of hard tien. 
tment and unreaſonable cenſure. 

Amboyna (1673) is a tiſſue of mingled da. 
logue in verſe and proſe, and was perhaps 
-written in lefs time than The Virgin Marty, 
though the author thought not fit either often. 
tatiouſly or mournfully to tell how little labour 
it coſt him, or at how ſhort a warning he pp. 
duced it. It was a temporary performance, 
written in the time of the Dutch war, to in- 
flame the nation againſt their enemies; to 
whom he hopes, as he declares in his Epilogue, 
to make his poetry not leſs deſtructive then 
that by which Tyrtzus of old animated the 
Spartans. This play was written in the ſecond 
Dutch war in 1673. 

Troilus and Creſſida (1679) is a play altered from 
Shakſpeare; but ſo altered, that even in Lang: 
baine's opinion, “the laſt ſcene in the third acth 
amaſterpicce.” Itis introduced by a difcourſeon 
the grounds of criticiſm in tragedy ,” to which 
I ſuſpe& that Rymer's book had given occafion. 

The Spaniſh Fryar (1681) is a tragi-comedy, 
eminent for the happy coincidence and coal 
tion of the two plots, As it was written 


againſt the Papiſts, it would naturally at toi! 
time 
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| ume have friends and enemies; and partly by 
BY popularity which it obtained at firſt, and- 
q partly by the real power both of the ſerious and 
niſible part, it continued long a favourite of the 


publick. 

It was Dryden's opinion, at leaſt for ſome 
time, and he maintains it in the dedication of 
this play, that the drama required an alterna- 
tion of comick and tragick ſcenes, and that it- 
is neceſſary to mitigate by alleviations of mer-- 
riment the preſſure of ponderous events, and- 


the fatigue of toilſome paſſions. Whoever,” 


ſays he,“ cannot perform hoth parts, is but, 
* half a writer fer the lage. 


The Duke of Guiſe, a tragedy (1683), writ- 


ten in conjunction with Lee, as Oedipus had 


been before, ſeems to deſerve notice only for 
the offence which it gave to the remnant of the 
Covenanters, and in general to the enemies 
of the court, who attacked him with great vio- 
lence, and were anſwered by hun; though at 
laſt he ſeems to withdraw from the conflict, by 
transferring the greater part of the blame or 
merit to his partner. It happened that a con- 
tract had been made between them, by which 
they were to join in writing a play; and “ he 

hap- 
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happened,“ ſays Dryden, “ to claim the pro. 
* miſe juſt upon the finiſhing of a poem, whe 
4 would have been glad of a little reſpite, 
« Tivo thirds of it belonged to him; and to ms 
* only the firſt ſcene of the play, the who: 
% fourth act, and the firſt half or fomewh:t 
* more of the fifth.” 

This was a play written profeſſedly for tl! 
party of the duke of York, whoſe ſucceſſion 
was then oppoſed. A parallel is intended he- 
tween the Leaguers of France and the Cov:- 
nanters of England; and this intention pro- 
duced the controverſy. 

Albion and Aibanius (1685) is a muſical an- 
ma or opera, written, like the Duke of Gui, 
againſt the Republicans. With what ſucce!s 
it was performed, I have not found *. 

The State of Innocence and Fall of Man (1675 
is termed by him an opera: it is rather a tra- 

edy in heroick rhyme, but of which the per- 
ſonages are ſuch as cannot decently be exhi- 
bited on the ſtage. Some ſuch production was 


* Downes ſays, it was performed on a very unlucky day, 
viz. that on which the duke of Monmonth landed in the wet; 
and he intimates that the conſternation into which the Kingdom x 
was thrown by this event, was a reaſon why it was performed 
but fx times, and was in general ill received. H. 

fore- 
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8 foreſeen by Marvel, who writes thus to 
. Milton: 

Or if a work ſo infinite be ſpann'd, 

Jealous I was leaſt ſome leſs ſkilful hand, 

(Such as diſquiet always what is well, 

And by ill imitating would excel,) 

Might hence preſume the whole creation's day, 
To change in ſcenes, and ſhow it in a play. 


tis another of his haſty productions; for the 
eat of his imagination raiſed it in a month. 
This compoſition is addreſſed to the princeſs 
ot Modena, then dutcheſs of York, in a ſtrain 
of flattery which diſgraces genius, and which 
it was wonderful that any man that knew the 
meaning of his own words could uſe without 
| ſelf-deteſtation. It is an attempt to mingle 
| carth and heaven, by praiſing human excel- 
lence in the language of religion, 
The preface contains and apology for heroick 
verſe and poetick licence; by which is meant 
not any liberty taken in contracting or ex- 
| tending words, but the uſe of bold fictions and 
ambitious figures. 


F 
F 


The reaſon which he gives for printing what : 
as never acted, cannot be overpailed: © I 
«© was 
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% a s induced to it in my own defence, many 
* hundred copies of it being diſperſed abroad 
without my knowledge or conſent; and every 
one gathering new faults, it became at length 
* a libel againſt me.” Theſe copies as they 
gathered faults were apparently manuſcript; 
and he lived in an age very unlike ours, i: 
many hundred copies of fourteen hundred lines 
were likely to be tranſcribed. An author has 
a right to print his own works, and needs not 
ſeek an apology in falſehood ; but he that could 
bear to write the dedication felt no pain in 
writing the preface. | 

Aureng Zebe (1676) is a tragedy founded on 
the actions of a great prince then reigning, but 
over nations not likely to employ their criticks 
upon the tranſactions of the Englith ſtage. If ; 
he had known and diſliked his own character, 
our trade was not in thoſe times ſecure from 
his reſentment. His country is at ſuch a dil- 
tance, that the manners might be ſafely falſi- 
fied, and the incidents feigned ; for the remote- 
neſs of place is remarked, by Racine, to afford 
the ſame conycniencies to a poet as length of 
time. | 


This 
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This play is written in rhyme ; and has the 
appearance of being the moſt elaborate of all 
me dramas. The perſonages are imperial; but 
the dialogue is often domeſtick, and therefore 
ſuſceptible of ſentiments accommodated to fa- 
miliar incidents. The complaint of life is ce- 
lebrated, and there are many other paſſages that 
may be read with pleaſure. 

This play is addreſſed to the earl of Mul- 
grave, afterwards duke of Buckingham, him- 
ſelf, if not a poet, yet a writer of verſes, and 
2 critick. In this addreſs Dryden gave the 
firſt hints of his intention to write an epick 
poem. He mentions his deſign in terms ſo 
obſcure, that he ſeems afraid leſt his plan 
ſhould be purloined, as, he ſays, happened to 
him when he told it more plainly in his preface 
to Juvenal. The deſign,” ſays he, you 
* know 1s great, the ſtory Engliſh, and nei- 
ther too near the preſent times, nor too diſ- 
tant from them.“ 

All for Lede, or the Mord well laſt (1678), 
a tragedy founded upon the ſtory of Antony and 
Cleopatra, he tells us, © is the only play which he 
wrote for himſelf;” the reſt were given to the 
people. It is by univerſal conſent agcounted 
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the work in which he has admitted the feweſt 
improprieties of ſtyle or character; but it ha 
one fault equal to many, though rather moral 
than critical, that by admitting the romantick 
omnipotence of Love, he has recommended, az 
laudable and worthy of imitation, that conduct 
which, through all ages, the good have cen- 
ſured as vicious, and the bad deſpiſed 2 
fooliſh. 

Of this play the prologue and the epilogue, 
though written upon the common topicks of 
Malicious and ignorant criticiſm, and without 
any particular relation to the characters or in- 
cidents of the drama,, are deſervedly celebrated 
for their elegance and ſpritelineſs. 

Limberbam, or the kind Keeper (1680), is a 
comedy, which, after the third night, was 
prohibited as too indecent for the ſtage. What 
gave offence was in the printing, as the au- 
thor ſays, altered or omitted. Dryden con- 
feſſes that its indecency was objected to; but 
Langbaine, who yet ſeldom favours him, im- 
putes its expulſion to reſentment, becauſe it 
ſo much expoſed the keeping part of the town 
Oedipus (1679) is a tragedy formed by Di- 
den and Lee, in conjunction, from the works 


of 
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of Sophocles, Seneca, and Corneille. Dryden 
planned the ſcenes, and compoſed the firſt and 
third acts. a 

Don Sebaſtian (1690) is commonly eſteemed 
either the firſt or ſecond of his dramatick per- 
formances. It is too long to be all acted, and 
has many characters and many incidents; and 
though it is not without ſallies of frantick dig- 
nity, and more noiſe than meaning, yet as it 
makes approaches to the poſhbilities of real 
life, and has ſome ſentiments which leave a 
{ſtrong impreſſion, it continued long to attract 
attention. Amidſt the diſtreſſes of princes, 
and the viciſſitudes of empire, are inſerted ſe- 
veral ſcenes which the writer intended for co- 
mick; but which, I ſuppoſe, that age did not 
much commend, and this would not endure. 
There are, however, paſſages of excellence uni- 
verſally acknowledged; the diſpute and the re- 
conciliation of Dorax and Sebaſtian has always 
been admired. 

This play was firſt acted in 1690, after Dry- 
den had for ſome years diſcontinued dramatick 
poetry, | 

Amphitryon 18 a comedy derived from Plautus 
and Moliere. The dedication is dated Oct. 

M 2 1690. 
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1690. This play ſeems to have ſucceeded at 
its firſt appearance; and was, I think, long 
conſidered as a very diverting entertainment. 
Cleomenes (1692) is a tragedy, only remarka- 
ble as it occaſioned an incident related in the 
Guaraian, and alluſively mentioned by Dryden 
in his preface. As he came out from the re. 
preſentation, he was accoſted thus by ſome 
airy ſtripling: Had I been left alone with a 


* young beauty, I would not have ſpent my 


time like your Spartan.” That, Sir,” faid 
Dryden, © perhaps is true; but give me leave 
to tell you, that you are no hero.“ 

King Arthur (1691) is another opera. It 
was the laſt work that Dryden performed for 
King Charles, who did not live to ſee it exhi- 
bited, and it does not ſeem to have been 
ever brought upon the ſtage &. In the dedica- 
tion to the marquis of Halifax, there is a very 
elegant character of Charles, and a pleaſing ac- 
count of his latter life. When this was firſt 
brought upon the ſtage, news that the duke of 
Monmouth had landed was told in the theatre; 
upon which the company departed, and Arthur 


was exhibited no more, 
* This is a miſtake. It was ſet to mufic by Purcell, and 
well received, and is yet a favourite entertainment. H. 
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His laſt drama was Love Triumphant, a tragi- 
comedy. In his dedication to the earl of Sa- 
liſbury he mentions ** the lowneſs of fortune to 
« which he has ſo voluntarily reduced himſelf, 
and of which he has no reaſon to be aſhamed.” 

This play appeared in 1694. It is ſaid to 
have been unſucceſsful. The cataſtrophe, pro- 
ceeding merely from a change of mind, is con- 
feſſed by the author to be defective. Thus he 
began and ended his dramatick labours with ill 
ſucceſs. 

From ſuch a number of theatrical pieces it 
will be ſuppoſed, by moſt readers, that he 
muſt have improved his fortune; at leaſt, that 
ſuch diligence with ſuch abilities muſt have ſet 
penury at defiance. But in Dryden's time the 
drama was very far from that univerſal appro- 
bation which it has now obtained. The play- 
houſe was abhorred by the Puritans, and 
| avoided by thoſe who defired the character of 
ſeriouſneſs or decency. A grave lawyer would 
have debaſed his dignity, and a young trader 
would have impaired his credit, by appearing 
in thoſe manſions of diſſolute licentiouſneſs. 
The profits of the theatre, when ſo many 
claſſes of the people were deducted from the 
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audience, were not great; and the poet had for 
a long time but a ſingle night. The firſt that 
had two nights was Southern; and the firſt that 
had three was Rowe. There were, however, 
in thoſe days, arts of improving a poet's profit, 
which Dryden forbore to practiſe; and a play 
therefore ſeldom produced him more than a 
hundred pounds, by the accumulated gain of 
the third night, the dedication, and the copy. 

Almoſt every piece had a dedication, written 
with ſuch elegaace and luxuriance of praiſe, as 
neither haughtineſs nor avarice could be ima- 
gined able to reſiſt. But he ſeems to have 
made fattery too cheap. That praiſe is worth 
nothing of which the price 1s known. 

To increaſe the value of his copies, he often 
accompanied his work with a preface of criti- 
ciſm; a kind of learning then almoſt new in 
the Engliſh language, and which he, who had 
conſidered with great accuracy the principles of 
writing, was able to deſtribute copiouſly, as oc- 
caſions aroſe, By theſe diſſertations the pub- 
lick judgment muſt have been much improved; 
and Swift, who converſed with Dryden, re- 


lates that he regretted the ſucceſs of his own 
| in- 
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inſtructions, and found his readers made ſud- 
denly too ſkilful to be eaſily ſatisfied, 

His prologues had ſuch reputation, that for 
ſome time a play was conſidered as leſs likely 
to be well received, if ſome of his verſes did 
not introduce it. The price of a prologue was 
two guineas, till, being aſked to write one for 
Mr. Southern, he demanded three; ** Not,” 
ſaic he,“ young man, out of diſreſpe& to you, 
but the players have had my goods too cheap.“ 

Though he declares, that in his own opinion 
his genius was not dramatick, he had great 
confidence in his own fertility ; for he is ſaid 
to have engaged, by contract, to furniſh four 
plays a year. 

It is certain that in one year, 1648 *, he 
publiſhed A. for Love, Aſſignation, two parts of 
the Congueft of Granada, Sir Martin Marr-all, 
and the State of Innocence, ſix complete plays ; 
with a celerity of performance, which, though 
all Langbaine's charges of plagiariſm ſhould be 
allowed, ſhews ſuch facility of compoſition, 


* Dr. Johnſon in this aſſertion was miſled by Langbaine. 
Only one of theſe plays appeared in 1678. Nor were there 
more than three in any one year. The dates are now added 
from the original editions. E. | e 
·⁵ꝓ1 4 ſuch 
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ſuch readineſs of language, and fuch copiouſ- 
neſs of ſentiment, as, fince the time of Lopez 
de Vega, perhaps no other author has ever 
poſſeſſed. 

He did not enjoy his reputation, however 
great, not his profits, however ſmall, without 
moleſtation. He had criticks to endure, and 
rivals to oppoſe. The two moſt diſtinguiſhed 
wits of the nobility, the duke of Buckingham 
and carl of Rocheſter, declared themſelves his 
enemies. 

Buckingham characteriſed him in, 1671, by 
the name of Bayes in the Rehearſal; a farce 
which he is ſaid to have written with the aſſiſ⸗ 
tance of Butler the author of Hudibras, Martin 
Clifford of the Charterhouſe, and Dr. Sprat, 
the friend of Cowley, then his chaplain. Dry- 
den and his friends laughed at the length of 
time, and the number of hands employed upon 
this performance; in which, though by ſome 
artifice of action it yet keeps poſſeſſion of the 
ſtage, it is not poſſible now to find any thing 
that might not have been written without fo 
long delay, or a confederacy ſo numerous. 

To adjuſt the minute events of literary hiſ- 
tory, is tedious and trouble ſome; it requires 

in- 
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indeed no great force of underſtanding, but 
often depends upon enquiries which there is no 
opportunity of making, or is to be fetched 
from books and pamphlets not always at hand, 

The Rehearſal was played in 1671“, and 
yet is repreſented as ridiculing paſſages in the 
Cingueſi of Granada + and Aſignatian, which 
were not publiſhed till 1678, in Marriage Aa- 
move publiſhed in 1673, and in Tyrannick Leve 
of 1677. Theſe contradictions ſhew how raſhly 
ſatire is applied. 

It is ſaid that this farce was originally in- 
tended againſt Davenant, who in the firſt 
draught was characteriſed by the name of Bil- 
bea. Davenant had been a ſoldier and an ad- 
venturer. 

There is one paſſage in the Rehcarſal ſtill re- 
maining, which ſeems to have related origi- 
nally to Davenant. Bayes hurts his noſe, and 
comes in with brown paper applied to the 
druiſe; how this affected Dryden, does not 


* It was publiſhed in 1672. E. 

+ The Gengueft of Granada was publiſhed in 1672, The Affge 
nation in 1673, Marriage Alamode in the ſame year, and Tyran- 
c Love in 1672, E. 


appear. 
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appear. Davenant's noſe had ſuffered ſuch di- 
minution by miſhaps among the women, that 
a patch upon that part evidently denoted him. 

It is ſaid likewiſe that Sir Robert Howard 
was once meant. The deſign was probably to 
ridicule the reigning poet, whoever he might be. 

Much of the perſonal ſatire, to which it 
might owe its firſt reception, is now loſt or 
obſcured. Bayes probably imitated the dreſs, 
and mimicked the manner, of Dryden; the 
cant words which are ſo often in his mouth 
may be ſuppoſed to have been Dryden's habitual 
phraſes, or cuſtomary exclamations. Bayes, 
when he is to write, 1s blooded and purged: 
this, as Lamotte relates himſelf to have heard, 
was the real practice of the poet. 

There were other ſtrokes in the 1 by 
which malice was gratified; the debate between 
Love and Honour, which keeps prince Velſciu. 
in a ſingle boot, is ſaid to have alluded to the 
miſconduct of the duke of Ormond, who loſt 
Dublin to the rebels while he was toying with 
a miſtreſs. 

The earl of Rocheſter, to "fa the repu- 
tation of Dryden, took Settle into his protec- 


tion, and endeayoured to perſuade the publick 
7 55 that 
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that its approbation had been to that time miſ- 
placed. Settle was a while in high reputation, 
his Empreſs of Morocco, having firſt delighted 
the town, was carried in triumph to White- 
hall, and played by the ladies of the court. 
Now was the poetical meteor at the higheſt; 
the next moment began its fall. Rocheſter 
withdrew his patronage; ſeeming reſolved, 
ſays one of his biographers, “to have a judge- 
ment contrary to that of the town.” Per- 
haps being unable to endure any reputation be- 
yond a certain height, even when he had him- 
ſelf contributed to raiſe it. 

Neither criticks nor rivals did Dryden much 
miſchief, unleſs they gained from his own 
temper the power of vexing him, which his 
frequent burſts of reſentment give reaſon to 
ſuſpect. He is always angry at ſome paſt, or 
afraid of ſome future cenſure ; but he leſſens 
the ſmarts of his wounds by the balm of his 
own approbation, and endeavours to repel the 
ſhafts of criticiſm by oppoſing a ſhield of ada- 
mantine confidence, 

The perpetual i produced againſt 
him, was that of plagiariſm, againſt which he 
never attempted any vigorous defence; for, 

though 
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though he was perhaps ſometimes injuriouſly 
cenſured, he would, by denying part of the 
charge, have confeſſed the reſt ; and as his ad- 
verſaries had the proof in their own hands, 
he, who knew that wit had little power againſt 
facts, wiſely left, in that perplexity which 
generally produces, a queſtion which it 
was his intereſt to ſuppreſs, and which, unleſs 
provoked by vindication, few were likely to 
examine. 

Though the life of a writer, from about 
thirty-five to ſixty-three, may be ſuppoſed to 
have been ſuſſiciently buſicd by the compoſi- 
tion of eight and twenty pieces for the ſtage, 
Dryden found room in the ſame ſpace for 
many other undertakings. 

But, how much ſoever he wrote, he was at 
leaſt once ſuſpected of writing more; for in 
1679 a paper of verſes, called an Eſſay on Satire, 
was ſhewn about in manuſcript, by which the 
earl of Rocheſter, the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, 
and others, were ſo much provoked, that, as 
was ſuppoſed (for the actors were never diſco- 
vered), they procured Dryden, whom they 
ſuſpeKed as the author, to be waylaid and 
beaten. This incident is mentioned by the 


duke of Buckinghamſhire, the true writer, 
in 


in 


de 
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in his Art of Poetry; where he ſays of Dry- 
den, 


Though prais'd and beaten for another's rhymes, 
His own deſerve as great applauſe ſometimes, 


His reputation in time was ſuch, that his 
name was thought neceſſary to the ſucceſs of 
every Poetical or literary performance, and 
therefore he was engaged to contribute ſome- 
thing, whatever it might be, to many publica- 
tions. He prefixed the Lite of Polybius to the 
tranſlation of Sir Henry Sheers ; and thoſe of 
Lucian and Plutarch to verſions of their works 
by different hands. Of the Engliſh Tacitus 
he tranſlated the firſt book; and, it Gordon 
be credited, tranſlated it from the French. 
Such a charge can hardly be mentioned with- 
out ſome degree of indignation ; but it is not, 
| ſuppoſe, ſo much to be interred, that Dry- 
den wanted the literature neceſſary to the 
peruſal of Tacitus, as that, confidermg him- 
ſelf as hidden in a crowd, he had no awe 
of the publick; and, writing merely for money, 
was contented to get it by the ncareft way. 

In 1680, the Epiſtles of Ovid being tranſ- 
lated by the poets of the time, among which 

one 
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one was the work of Dryden, and another of 
Dryden and Lord Mulgrave, it was neceſſary 
to introduce them by a preface; and Dryden, 
who on ſuch occaſions was regularly ſum. 
moned, prefixed a diſcourſe upon tranſlation, 
which was then ſtruggling for the liberty that 
it now enjoys. Why it ſhould find any diff. 
culty in breaking the ſhackles of verbal inter- 
pretation, which muſt for ever debar it from 
elegance, it would be difficult to conjeQure, 
were not the power of prejudice every day ob- 
ſerved. The authority of Jonſon, Sandys, 
and Holiday, had fixed the judgement of the 
nation; and it was not eafily believed that a 
better way could be found than they had taken, 
though Fanſhaw, Denham, Waller, and Cow- 
ley, had tried to give examples of a different 
practice. | 

In 1681, Dryden became yet more conſpi- 
cuous by uniting politicks with poetry, in the 
memorable ſatire called Abſalom and Achitopve!, 
written againſt the faction which, by Lord 
Shafteſbury's incitement, ſet the duke of Mon- 
mouth at its head. 

Of this poem, in which perſonal ſatire was 


applicd to the ſupport of publick * 
an 
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and in which therefore every mind was in- 
tereſted, the reception was eager, and the ſale 
ſo large, that my father, an old bookſeller, 
told me, he had not known it equalled but by 
SacheverelPs trial. 

The reaſon of this general peruſal Addiſon 
has attempted to derive from the delight which 
the mind feels in the inveſtigation of ſecrets ; 
and thinks that curioſity to decypher the names 
procured readers to the poem. There is no 
need to enguire why thoſe verſes were read, 
which, to all the attractions of wit, elegance, 
and harmony, added the co-operation of all 
the fattious paſſions, and filled every mind 
with triumph or reſentment. 

It could not be ſuppoſed that all the provo- 
cation given by Dryden would be endured 
without reſiſtance or reply. Both his perſon 
and his party were expoſed in their turns to 
the ſhafts of ſatire, which, though neither ſo 
well pointed nor perhaps ſo well aimed, un- 
doubtedly drew blood, 

One of theſe poems is called Dryden's Satire 
on his Muſe; aſcribed, though, as Pope ſays, 
falſely, to Sommers, who was afterwards Chan- 
cellor. The poem, whoſe ſocver it was, has 
| much 
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much virulence, and ſome ſpritelineſs. The 
writer tells all the ill that he can collect both 
of Dryden and his friends. 

The poem of Alſalem aud Achitaphel had two 
anſwers, now both forgotten; one called 
Axaria and Huſhai; the other Abſalom ſeniry, 
Of theſe hoſtile compoſitions, Dryden ap- 
parently imputes Alſalom ſenior to Scttle, by 
quoting in his verſes againſt him the ſecond 
line. Axaria and Huſbs: was, as Mood ſays, 
imputed to him, though it is ſomewhat un- 
likely that he ſhould write twice on the ſame 
occaſion. This is a difficulty which I cannot 
remove, for want of a minuter knowledge of 
poetical tranſactions. 

The ſame vear he publiſhed the Medal, of 
which the ſubjeXt is a medal ſtruck on lord 
Shafteſbury's eſcape from a proſecution, by the 
ignoramus of a grand jury of Londoners. 

In both poems he maintains the ſame prin- 
ciples, and faw them both attacked by the 
ſame antagoniſt. Elkanah Settle, who had an- 
ſwered Alſalom, appeared with equal courage in 
oppoſition to the Ae, and publiſhed an 
anſwer called The Medal rever;ed, wit fo much 


ſucceſs in both encounters, mat he left the 
| palm 


palm doubtful, and divided the ſuffrages of tlie 


nation. Such are the revolutions of fame, or 
ſuch is the prevalence of faſhion, that the man 
whoſe works have not yet been thought to de- 
ſerve the care of collecting them, who died 
forgotten in an hoſpital, and whoſe latter years 
were ſpent in contriving ſhows for fairs, and 
carrying an elegy or epithalamium, of which 
the beginning and end were occaſionally varied, 
but the intermediate parts were always the 
ſame, to every houſe where there was a funeral 


or a wedding, might with truth have had in- 
{cribed upon his ſtone, 


Hcre lies the Rival and Antagoniſt of Dryden. 


Settle was, for his rebellion, ſeverely chaſ- 
tiſed by Dryden under the name of Dog, in 
the fecond part of AM ſalm ani Achitop il, and 
was perhaps for his factious audacity made the 
city poet, whoſe annual office was to deſcribe 
the glories of the Mayor's day. Of theſe bards 
he was the laſt, and ſeems not much to have 
deferved even this degree of regard, if it was 
paid to his political opinions; for he after— 
wards wrote a panegyrick on the virtues of 
zulge Jefferies; and what more could have 
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been done by the meaneſt zealot for preroga« 
tive? 

Of tranſlated fragments, or occaſional poems, 
to enumerate the titles, or ſettle the dates, 
would be tedious, with little uſe. It. may be 
obſerved, that as Dryden's genius was com- 
monly excited by ſome perſonal regard, he 
rarely writes upon a general topick. 

Soon after the acceſſion of king James, 
when the deſign of - reconciling the nation to 
the church of Rome became apparent, and the 
religion of the court gave the only efficacious 
title to its favours, Dryden declared himſelf a 
convert to popery. This at any other time 
might have paſſed with little cenſure. Sir 
Kenelm Digby embraced popery ; the two Rat- 
nolds reciprocally converted one another“; 
and Chillingworth himſelf was a while ſo en- 
tangled in the wilds of controverſy, as to re- 
tire for quiet to an infallible church. If men 
of argument and ſtudy can find ſuch difficulties 
or ſuch motives, as may either unite them to 


* Dr. John Reynolds, who lived temp. Jac. I was at firſt 
a zealous Papiſt, and his brother Willam as earneſt a Pro- 
teſtant, but by mutual diſputation each converted the other. 
Vide Fuller's CLurch Hifſtcty, p. 47. book X. I. 
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the church of Rome, or detain them in uncer- 
tainty, there can be no wonder that a man, 
who perhaps never enquired why he was a Pro- 
teſtant, ſhould by an artful and experienced 
diſputant be made a Papiſt, overborn by the 
ſudden violence of new and unexpected argu- 
ments, or deceived by a repreſcntation which 
ſhews only the doubts on one part, and only 
tie evidence on the other. 

That converſion will always be ſuſpeQed 
that apparently concurs with intereſt, He, that 
never finds his error till it hinders his progreſs 


towards wealth or honour, will not be thought 


to love Truth only for herſelf. Yet it may 
eaſily happen that information may come at a 
commodious time; and, as truth and intereſt 
are not by any fatal neceſſity at variance, that 
one may by accident introduce the other. When 


opinions are ſtruggling into popularity, the ar- 


guments by which they are oppoſed or de- 
tended become more known ; and he that 


changes his profeſſion would perhaps have 
changed it before, with the like opportunities 


of inſtruction. This was the then ſtate of 
Popery ; every artifice was uſed to ſhew it in 


tis faireſt form; and it muſt be owned to be a 
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religion of external appearance ſufficiently at- 
tract ive. 

It is natural to hope that a comprehenſive is 
likewiſe an elevated foul, and that whoever is 
wiſe is alſo honeſt. I am willing to believe 
that Dryden, having employed his mind, ac- 
tive as it was, upon different ſtudies, and filled 
it, capacious as it was, with other materials, 
came unprovided to the controverſy, and wanted 
rather ſki]! to diſcover the right than virtue to 
maintain it. But enquiries into the heart are 
not for man; we muſt now leave him to his 
Judge. 

The prieſts, having ſtrengthened their cauſe 
by ſo powerful an adherent, were not long be- 
fore they brought him into action. They en- 
caged him to defend the controverſial papers 
found in the ſtrong- box of Charles the Second, 
and, what yet was .harder, .to defend them 
againſt Stillingfleet. 


With hopes of promoting Popery, he was 
employed to tranſlate Maimbourg's Hiſtory of 
the League; which he publiſhed with a large 
introduction. His name is likewiſe prefixed to 
the Engliſh Life of Francis Xavier; but I 
know not that he ever owned himſelf the 

trantlator. 
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tranſlator. Perhaps the uſe of his name was a 
pious fraud, which however ſeems not to have 
had much effect; for neither of the books, I 
believe, was ever popular. 

The verſion of Xavier's Life is commended 
by Brown, in à pamphlet not written to 
fatter; and the occaſion of it is ſaid to have 
been, that the Queen, when. ſhe ſolicited a 
ſon, made vows to him as her tntelary faint. 

He was ſuppoſed to have undertaken to 
tranſlate Yarillas's Hiſizry of Hereſies; and, 
when Burnet publiſhed remarks upon it, to 
have written an Anſwer ; upon which Burnet 
makes the following obſervation : 

{© have been informed from England, that 
«* a gentleman, who is famous both for poetry 
and ſeveral other things, had {peat three 
months in tranſlating M. Varillas's Hittory ; 
but that, as ſoon as my Reflections ap- 
** peared, he diſcontinued his labour, finding 
the credit of his author was gone. Now, if 
* he thinks it is recovered by his Anfwer, he 


„will perhaps go on with his tranſlation; and 
* this may be, for aught I knot, as good an 

* entertainment for lim as the converſation 
that he had ſet on between the Hinds and 
N 3 „Panthers, 
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« Panthers, and all the reſt of animals, for 
« whom M. Varillas may ſerve well enough as 
an author: and this hiſtory and that poem 
« are ſuch extraordinary things of their kind, 
that it will be but ſuitable to ſee the author 
*« of the worſt poem become likewiſe the tranſ- 
* ator of the worſt hiſtory that the age has 
* produced. If his grace and his wit improve 
both proportionably, he will hardly find 
* that he has gained much by the change he 
© has made, from having no religion to chuſe 
one of the worſt. It is true, he had ſome- 
«« what to fink from in matter of wit; but, as 
for his morals, it is ſcarce poſſible for him 
to grow a worſe man than he was. He has 
lately wreaked his malice on me for ſpoiling 
„ his three months labour; but in it he has 
*« done me all the honour that any man can 
* receive from him, which is to be railed at 
„ by him. If I had ill-nature enough to 
% prompt me to with a very bad wiſh for 
& him, it ſhould be, that he would go on and 
** finith his tranſlation. By that it will appear, 
« whether the Engliſh nation, which is the 
© moſt competent judge in this matter, has, 


e upon the ſeeing our debate, pronounced in 
M. 
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« M. Varillas's favour, or in mine. It is 
true, Mr. D. will ſuffer a little by it; but 
at leaſt it will ſerve to keep him in from 
other extravagancies; and if he gains little 
* honour by this work, yet he cannot loſe fo 
much by n as he has done by his laſt em- 


„ ployment.' 
Having probably felt his own inferiority i in 


theological controverſy, he was deſirous of try- 


ing whether, by bringing poetry to aid his ar- 
guments. he might become a more efficacious 
defender of his new profeſſion. To reaſon in 
verſe was, indeed, one of his powers; but ſub- 
tilty and harmony united are ſtill feeble, when 
oppoſed to truth. 

Actuated therefore by zeal for Rome or 
hope of fame, he publiſhed the Hind and Pan- 
ther, a poem in which the church of Rome, 
figured by the miik-whire Hind, defends her 
tenets againſt the church of England, repre- 
ſented by the Panther, a beaſt beautiful, but 


Ipotted, 
A fable which exhibits two beaſts talking 


Theology, appears at once full of abſurdity ; 


and it was accordingly ridiculed in the Cry 


Abuſe and Country Mouſe, a parody, written 
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by Montague, afterwards earl of Halifax, and 
Prior, who then gave the firſt ſpecimen of his 
abilities, 

The converfion of ſuch a man, at ſuch x 
time, was not likely to paſs uncenſured, 
Three dialogues were publiſhed by the facetious 
Thomas Brown, of which the two firſt were 
called Reaſons of Mr. Bayes's changing his reli- 
gien: and the third, the Reaſons of Mr. Hain 
the player's conterfien and reconverſion. The 
firft was printed in 1088, the ſecond not till 
1690, the third in 1691, The clamour ſeems 
to have been long continued, and the ſub- 
je& to have ſtrongly fixed the publick attention, 

In the two firſt dialogues Bayes is brought 
into the company of Crites and Eugenius, with 
whom he had formerly debated on dramatick 
poetry. The two talkers in-the third are Mr, 
Bayes and Mr. Hains. | 

Brown was a man not deficient in literature, 
nor deſtitute of fancy; but he ſeems to have 
thought it the pinnacle of excellence to be 4 
merry fel aw ; and therefore laid out his powers 
upon ſmall jeſts or groſs buffoonery, ſo that 


his performances have little intrinſick value, 


and were read only while they were recom- 
mended 
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mended by the novelty of the event that occa- 
ſioned them. 

Theſe dialogues are like his other works: 
what ſenſe or knowledge they contain is dif- 
eraced by the garb in which it is exhibited. 
One great ſource of pleaſure is to call Dryden 
little Bayes. Ajax, who happens to be men- 
tioned, is“ he that wore as many cow-hides 
„upon his ſhield as would have furniſhed half 
the king's army with ſhoe-leather.” 

Being aſked whether he has ſeen the Hind 
end Panther, Crites anſwers: „Seen it! Mr. 
i Bayes, why I can ſtir no where but it pur- 
ſues me; it haunts me worſe than a pewter- 
* buttoned ſerjeant does a decayed cit. Some- 
times J meet it in a band- box, when my laun- 
dreſs brings home my linen: ſometimes, he- 
Ather | will or no, it lights my pipe at a coffee- 
** houſe; ſometimes it ſurpriſes me in a trunk- 
* maker's ſhop; and ſometimes it refreſhes my 
memory tor me on the backſide of a Chancery- 
lane parcel. For your comfort too, Mr. Bayes, 
I have not only ſeen it, as you may perceive, 
but have read it too, and can quote it as 
** freely upon occaſion as a frugal tradeſman can 
quote that noble treatiſe the Worth of a Penny 
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* to his extravagant *prentice, that revels in 
« ſtewed apples, and penny cuſtards.“ 

The whole animation of theſe compoſitions 
ariſes from a profuſion of ludicrous and af. 
fected compariſons. To fecure one's char. 
« tity,” ſays Bayes, “ little more is neceſſary 
„ than to leave off a correſpondence with the 
„ other ſex, which, to a wiſe man, is no 
„ greater a puniſhment than it would be to a 
e fanatic parſon to be forbid ſeeing the Cheats 
* and the Committee; or for my Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen to be interdicted the fight of 
the Londin Cuckelds. This is the general 
ftrain, and therefore I fhall be eaſily excuſed 
the labour of more tranſcription. 

Brown does not wholly forget paſt tranſac- 
tions: “ You began,” ſays Crites to Baves, 
%a very indifferent religion, and have not 
© mended the matter in your laſt choice. It 
* was but reaſon that your Muſe, which ap- 
« peared firſt in a Tyrant's quarrel, ſhould 
© employ her laſt efforts to juſtify the uſurpa- 
tions of the Hind.” 

Next year the nation was ſummoned to cele- 
brate the birth of the Prince. Now was the 


time for Dryden to rouſe his imagination, 
| and 
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and ſtrain his voice. Happy days were at 
hand, and he was willing to enjoy and diffufe 
the anticipated bleſſings. He publiſhed a poem, 
filled with predictions of greatneſs and proſ- 
perity | predictions, of which it is not neceſſary 
to tell how they have been verified. 

A few months paſſed after theſe joyful notes, 
and every bloſſom of popiſh hope was blaſted 
for ever by the Revolution. A Papiſt now 
could be no longer Laurcat. The revenue, 
which he had enjoyed with ſo much pride and 
praiſe, was transferred to Shadwell, an old 
enemy, whom he had formerly ſtigmatiſed by 
the name of Og. Dryden could not decently 
complain that he was depoſed; but ſeemed very 
angry that Shadwell ſucceeded him, and has 
therefore celebrated the intruder's inauguration 
in a poem exquiſitely fatirical, called Mac 
Plutnie; of which the Dunciad, as Pope him- 
ſelf declares, is an 1mitation, though more ex- 
tended in its plan, and more diverſified in its 
incidents. | | 

It is related by Prior, that Lord Dorſet, 
when, as chamberlain, he was conſtrained to 
cje& Dryden from his office, gave him from 


his own purſe an allowance equal to the ſalary. 
This 
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This is no romantick or incredible act of ge- 
nerofity; an hundred a year is often enough 
given to claims leſs cogent, by men lefs famed 
for liberality. Yet Dryden always repreſented 
himſelf as ſuffering under a public infliction 
and once particularly demands reſpect for the 
patience with which he endured the loſs of his 
little fortune. His patron might, indeed, en- 
join him to ſuppreſs his bounty ; but if he 
ſuffered nothing, he ſhould not have com- 
plained, 

During the ſhort reign of king James he 
had written nothing for the ſtage “, being, in 
his opinion, more profitably employed in con- 
troverſy and flattery. Of praiſe he might per- 
haps have been leſs laviſh without inconve- 
nience, for ſames was never ſaid to have much 
regard for poetry : he was to be flattered only 
by adopting his religion. 

Times were now changed: Dryden was no 
longer the court-poet, and was to look back 
for ſupport to his former trade; and having 
waited about two years, either confidering him- 


ſelf as diſcountenanced by the publick, or per- 


Albion and Albianus muſt however be excepted. E. 


haps 


haps expecting a ſecond Revolution, he pro- 
guced Don Sebaſtian in 1690; and in the next 
four vears four dramas more. 

In 1693 appeared a new verſion of Juvenal 
and Perſius. Of Juvenal he tranſlated the firſt, 
third, fixth, tenth, and fixteenth ſatires; and 
of Perſius the whole work. On this occaſion 
he introduced his two ſons to the publick, as 
nurſelings of the Muſes. The fourteenth of 
Juvenal was the work of John, and the ſe- 
venth of Charles Dryden. He prefixed a very 
ample preface in the form of a dedication to 
lord Dorſet; and there gives an account of the 
deſign which he had once formed to write an 
epic poem on the actions either of Arthur or 
the Black Prince. He conſidered the epick as 
neceſſarily including ſome kind of ſupernatural 
agency, and had imagined a new kind of con- 
teſt between the guardian angels of kingdoms, 


of whom he conceived that each might be re- 


preſented zealous for lus charge, without any 
intended oppoſition to the purpoſes of the Su- 
preme Being, of which all created minds muft 
in part be ignorant. 


This is the moſt reaſonable ſcheme of ce- 


leſtial interpoſition that ever was formed. The 
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ſurprizes and terrors of enchantments, which 
have ſucceeded to the intrigues and oppoſitions 
of pagan deities, afford very ſtriking ſcenes, 
and open a vaſt extent to the imagination; 
but, as Boileau obſerves, and Boileau will be 
ſeldom found miſtaken, with this incurable 
defect, that in a conteſt between heaven and 
hell we know at the beginning which is to 
prevail; for this reaſon we follow Rinaldo to 
the enchanted wood with more curioſity than 
terror. 

In the ſcheme of Dryden there is one great 
difficulty, which yet he would perhaps have 
had addreſs enough to ſurmount. In a war 
juſtice can be but on one fide; and, to entitle 
the hero to the protection of angels, he muſt 
fight in defence of indubitable right. Yet 
ſome of the celeſtial beings, thus oppoſed to 
each other, muſt have been repreſented as de- 
tending guilt. 

That this poem was never written, is rea- 
ſonably to be lamented. It would doubtlets 


have improved our numbers, and enlarged our 
language, and might perhaps have contributed 


by pleaſing inſtruction to rectify our opinions, 


aud purity our manners. 
What 
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What he required as the indiſpenſable con- 
dition of ſuch an undertaking, a publick 
fipend, was not likely in theſe times to 
he obtained. Riches were not become fami- 
liar to us, nor had the nation yet learned to be 
liberal. 

This plan he charged Blackmore with ſteal- 
ing; only ſays he, The guardian angels of 
« kingdoms were machines too ponderous ſor 
him to manage.“ 

In 1694, he began the moſt laborious and 
difficult of all his works, the tranſlation of 
Virgil; from which he borrowed two months, 
that he miglit turn Freſnoy's Art of Painting 
into Engliſh proſe. The preface, which he 
boaſts to have written in twelve mornings, ex- 
hibits a parallel of poetry and painting, with a 
miſcellaneous collectionof critical remarks, ſuch 
as coſt a mind ſtored like his no labour to pro- 
duce them. 

In 1697, he publiſhed his verſion of the 
works of Virgil; and, that no opportunity of 
profit might be loſt, dedicated the Paſtorals to 
the lord Clifford, the Georgics to the earl 
of Cheſterfield, and the Æneid to tlie earl of 
Mulgraye, This œconomy of flattery, at once 

laviſh 
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lavith and diſcreet, did not paſs without obſer. 
vation. 

This tranſlation was cenſured by Milboum: 
a clergyman, ſtyled by Pope the faireſt g 
* criticks,” becauſe he exhibited his own ver. 
ſion to be compared with that which he con. 
demned. 

His laſt work was his Fables, publiſhed in 
conſequence, as is ſuppoſed, of a contri? 
now in the hands of Mr. Tonſon ; by which 
he obliged himſelf, in confideration of three 
hundred pounds, to finiſh for the preſs ten 
thouſand verſes, 

In this volume is compriſed the well-known 
ode on St. Cecilia's day, which, as appeared 
by a letter communicated to Dr, Birch, he 
ſpent a fortnight in compoſing and correcting. 
But what is this to the patience and diligence 
of Boileau, whoſe Equiveque, a ppem of only 
three hundred forty-ſix lines, took from his 
life eleven months to write it, and three years 
to reviſe it! 

Part of this book of Fables is the firſt 1 
in Engliſh, intended as a ſpecimen of a verſion 


of the whole. Conſidering into what hands 
Homer 
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Homer was to fall, the reader cannot but re- 
joice that this project went no further, 

The time was now at hand which was to 
put an end to all his ſchemes and labours. On 
the firſt of May 1701, having been ſome time, 
as he tells us, a cripple in his limbs, he died 
in Gerard-ſtreet, of a mortification in his 
leg. 

There 1s extant a wild ſtory relating to ſome 
vexatious events that happened at his funeral, 
which, at the end of Congreve's Life, by a 
writer of I know not what credit, are thus re- 
lated, as I find the account transferred to a 
biographical dictionary: 

„Mr. Dryden dying on the Wedneſday 
morning, Dr. Thomas Sprat, then biſhop 
* of Rocheſter and dean of Weſtminſter, ſent 
the next day to the lady Elizabeth Howard, 
* Mr. Dryden's widow, that he would make 
* a preſent of the ground, which was forty 
* pounds, with all the other Abbey-fees. The 
lord Halifax likewiſe ſent to the lady Eliza- 
** beth, and Mr. Charles Dryden her ſon, that, 
if they would give him leave to bury Mr. 
* Dryden, he would inter him with a gentle- 


man's private funeral, and afterwards beſtow 
Vor. II. O & five 
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* five hundred pounds on a monument in the 
* Abbey; which, as they had no reaſon to re- 
s fuſe, they accepted. On the Saturday fol- 
* lowing the company came; the corpſe was 
put into a velvet hearſe, and eighteen mourn- 
ing coaches, filled with company, attended, 
When they were juſt ready to move, the 
lord Jefferies, ſon of the lord chancellor Jef- 
5 feries, with ſome of his rakiſh companions 
coming by, aſked whoſe funeral it was: and 
„being told Mr. Dryden's, he ſaid, What, 
„ ſhall Dryden, the greateſt honour and orna- 
* ment of the nation, be buried after this pri- 
„ yvate manner | No, gentlemen, let all that 
loved Mr. Dryden, and honour his memory, 
& alight and join with me in gaining my lady's 
& conſent to let me have the honour of his in- 
© terment, which ſhall be after another manner 
„ than this; and I will beſtow a thouſand 
* pounds on a monument in the Abbey for 
„him.“ The gentlemen in the coaches, not 
„knowing of the biſhop of Rocheſter's favour, 
* nor of the lord Halifax's generous defign 
„ (they both having, out of reſpe& to the fa- 
„ mily, enjoined the lady Elizabeth and her 
<< ſon. to keep their favour concealed to the 

„world. 
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ce world, and let it paſs for their own expence), 
« readily came out of the coaches, and attended 
lord Jefferies up to the lady's bedſide, who 
« was then fick. He repeated the purport of 
« what he had before ſaid; but ſhe abſolutely 
e refuſing, he fell on his knees, vowing never 
eto rife till his requeſt was granted. The reſt 
of the company by his defire kneeled alſo ; 
© and the lady, being under a ſudden ſurprize, 
„ fainted away. As ſoon as ſhe recovered her 
* ſpeech, ſhe cried, No, no. Enough, gentle- 
* men, replied he; my lady is very good, ſhe 
„ ſays, G, go. She repeated her former 
„words with all her ſtrength, but in vain, 
for her feeble voice was loſt in their acclama- 
* tions of joy; and the lord Jefferies ordered 
„the hearſemen to carry the corpſe to Mr. 
« Ruflel's, an undertaker in Cheapſide, and 
leave it there till he ſhould ſend orders for 
the embalment, which, he added, ſhould be 
after the royal manner. His directions were 
* obeyed, the company diſperſed, and lady 
Elizabeth and her ſon remained inconſo- 
* lable. The next day Mr. Charles Dryden 
* waited on the lord Halifax and the biſhop, 
to excuſe his mother and himſelf, by relat- 
O 2 ing 
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e ing the real truth. But neither his lordſhip 
* nor the biſhop would admit of any plea; 
* eſpecially the latter, who had the Abbey 
„ lighted, the ground opened, the choir at- 
« tending, an anthem ready ſet, and himſelf 
« waiting for ſome time without any corpſe 
* to bury. The undertaker, after three days 
e expeCtance of orders for embalment without 
receiving any, waited on the lord Jefferies; 
* who pretending ignorance of the matter, 
© turned it off with an illnatured jeſt, ſaying, 
„that thoſe who obſerved the orders of a 
©« drunken frolick deſerved no better; that he 
remembered nothing at all of it; and that he 
„ might do what he pleaſed with the corpſe. 
pon this, the undertaker waited upon the 
lady Elizabeth and her ſon, and threatened 
* to bring the corpſe home, and ſet it before 
* the door. They deſired a day's reſpite, 
* which was granted. Mir. Charles Dryden 
*« wrote a handſome letter to the lord Jefferies, 
* who returned it with this cool anſwer, * That 
* he knew nothing of the matter, and would 
be troubled no more about it.“ He then ad- 
„ dreiſed the lord Halifax and the biſhop of 
*+* Rocheſter, who abſolutely refuſed to do any 
„thing 
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« thing in it. In this diſtreſs Dr. Garth ſent 
« for the corpſe to the College of Phyſicians, 
« and propoſed a funeral by ſubſcription, to 
« which himſelf ſet a moſt noble example. 
t At laſt a day, about three weeks after Mr. 
« Dryden's deceaſe, was appointed for the in- 
* terment. Dr. Garth pronounced a fine Latin 
© oration, at the College, over the corpſe; 
** which was attended to the Abbey by a nu- 
© merous train of coaches. When the funeral 
te was over, Mr. Charles Dryden ſent a chal- 
* lenge to the lord Jefferies, who refuſing to 
* anſwer it, he ſent ſeveral others, and went 
* often himſelf; but could neither get a letter 
« delivered, nor admittance to ſpeak to him; 
* which ſo incenſed him, that he reſolved, 
* ſince his lordſhip refuſed to anſwer him like 
* a gentleman, that he would watch an op- 
** portunity to meet, and fight off-hand, 
„though with all the rules of honour ; which 
his lordſhip hearing, left the town: and Mr. 
Charles Dryden could never have the ſatis- 
faction of meeting him, though he ſought 
wit till his death with the utmoſt applica- 
tion.“ 

O 3 This 
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This ſtory I once intended to omit, as it ap- 
pears with no great evidence; nor have 1 met 
with any confirmation, but in a letter of Far- 
quhar ; and he only relates that the funeral of 
Dryden was tumultuary and confuſed *. 

Suppoſing the ſtory true, we may remark, 
that the gradual change of manners, though 
imperceptible in the proceſs, appears great 
when different times, and thoſe not very diſ- 
tant, are compared. If at this time a young 
drunken Lord ſhould interrupt the pompous 
regularity of a magnificent funeral, what would 
be the event, but that he would be juſtled out 


* An earlier account of Dryden's funeral than that above 
cited, though without the circumſtances that preceded it, is 
given by Edward Ward, who in his London Spy, publiſhed in 
4706, relates, that on the occaſion there was a performance of 
ſolemn Muſic at the College, and that at the proceſſion which 
himſelf ſaw, ſtanding at the end of Chancery-lane, Fleet-fireet, 
there was a concert of hautboys and trumpets. The day of 
Dryden's interment, he ſays, was Monday the 13th of May, 
which, according to Johnſon, was twelve days after his deceaſe, 
and ſhews how long his funeral was in ſuſpenſe. Ward knew 
not that the expence of it was defrayed by ſubſcription; but 
compliments lord Jefferies for ſo pious an undertak ing. He 
alſo ſays, that the cauſe of Dryden's death was an inflammation 
in his toe, occaſioned by the fleſh growing over the nail, 
which being negleRed, produced a mortification in his leg. H. 
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of the way, and compelled to be quiet? If he 
ſhould thruſt himſelf into a houſe, he would 
be ſent roughly away; and, what is yet more to 
the honour of the preſent time, I believe that 
thoſe, who had ſubſcribed to the funeral of a 
man like Dryden, would not, for ſuch an acci- 
dent, have withdrawn their contributions *. 

He was buried among the pocts in Weſft- 
minſter Abbey, where, though the duke of 
Newcaſtle had, in a general dedication prefixed 
by Congreve to his dramatick works, accepted 
thanks for his intention of ere ing him a mo- 
nument, he lay long without diſtinction, till 
the duke of Buckinghamſhire gave him a 
tablet, inſcribed only with the name of 
DRYDEN. 


* In the Regiſter of the College of Phyſicians, is the fol- 
lowing Entry: „ May 3, 1700. Comitiis Cenſoriis ordi- 
« nariis. At the requeſt of ſeveral perſons of quality, that Mr. 
* Dryden might be carried from the College of Phyſicians 
© to be interred at Weſtminſter, it was unanimouſly graunted 
by the Preſident and Cenſors.“ | 

This Entry is not calculated to afford any credit to the narra- 
tire concerning Lord Jefferies. E. 
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He married the lady Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter of the ear! of Berkſhire, with circum- 
ſtances, according to the ſatire imputed to lord 
Sommers, not very honourable to either party: 
by her he had three ſons, Charles, John, and 
Henry. Charles was uſher of the palace to 
pope Clement the XIth; and, viſiting England 
in 1704, was drowned in an attempt to ſwim 
acroſs the Thames at Windſor. 

John was author of a comedy called The Huſ- 
band his own Cuckold, He is ſaid to have died at 

Rome. Henry entered into ſome religious order, 
It is ſome proof of Dryden's ſincerity in his ſe- 
cond religion, that he taught it to his ſons. 
A man, conſcious of hypocritical profeſſion in 
himſelf, 1s not likely to convert others; and 
as his ſons were qualified in 1693 to appear 
among the tranſlators of Juvenal, they muſt 
have been taught ſome religion before their fa- 
ther's change. 

Of the perſon of Dryden I know not any 
account; of his mind, the portrait which has 
been left by Congreve, who knew him with 
great familiarity, is ſuch as adds our love of 
his manners to our admiration of his genius. 
“ He was,” we are told, of a nature ex- 
0 ceedingly 
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« ceedingly humane and compaſhonate, ready 
« to forgive injuries, and capable of a ſincere 
« reconciliation with thoſe that had offended 
« him. His friendſhip, where he profeſſed it, 
« went beyond his profeſſions. He was of a 
& yery eaſy, of very pleaſing acceſs ; but ſome- 
„what ſlow, and, as it were, diffident in his 
„e advances to others: he had that in his na- 
„ture which abhorred intruſion into any ſo- 
« ciety whatever. He was therefore leſs known, 
and conſequently his character became more 
liable to miſapprehenſions and miſrepreſenta- 
* tions: he was very modeit, and very eafily 
to be diſcountenanced in his approaches to 
his equals or ſuperiors. As his reading had 
been very extenſive, ſo was he very happy 
*ina memory tenacious of every thing that 
he had read. He was not more poſſeſſed of 
* knowledge than he was communicative of 
*1t; but then his communication was by no 
** means pedantick, or impoſed upon the con- 
verſation, but juſt ſuch, and went ſo far as, 
Aby the natural turn of the converfation in 
* which he was engaged, it was neceſſarily 
promoted or required. He was extremely 
ready, and gentle in his correction of the 

*© Errors 
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* errors of any writer who thought fit to con- 
« ſult him, and full as ready and patient to 
admit the reprehenſions of others, in reſpect 
& of his own overſights or miſtakes.” 

To this account of Congreve nothing can 
be objected but the fondneſs of friendſhip; and 
to have excited that fondneſs in ſuch a mind is 
no ſmall degree of praiſe. The diſpoſition of 
Dryden, however, is ſhewn in this character 
rather as 1t exhibited itſelf in curſory converſa- 
tion, than as it operated on the more impor- 
tant parts of life. His placability and his 
friendſhip indeed were ſolid virtues ; but cour- 
teſy and good humour are often found with 
little real worth. Since Congreve, who knew 
him well, has told us no more, the reſt muſt 
be collected as it can from other teſtimonies, 
and particularly from thoſe notices which Dry- 
den has very liberally given us of himſelf. 
The modeſty which made him ſo ſlow to 
advance, and ſo eaſy to be repulſed, was cer- 
tainly no ſuſpicion of deficient merit, or un- 
conſciouſneſs of his own value: he appears to 
have known, in its whole extent, the dignity 
of his own character, and to have ſet a very 


high value on his own powers and perfor- 
mances. 
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mances. He probably did not offer his con- 
verfation, becauſe he expected it to be ſolicited ; 
and he retired from a cold reception, not ſub- 
miſſive but indignant, with ſuch reverence of 
of his own greatneſs as made him unwilling to 
expoſe it to neglect or violation. 

His modeſty was by no means inconſiſtent 
with oſtentatiouſneſs; he is diligent enough to 
reraind the world of his merit, and expreſſes 
with very little ſcruple his high opinion of his 
own powers; but his ſelf-commendations are 
read without ſcorn or indignation; we allow 
his claims, and love his frankneſs. 

Tradition, however, has not allowed that 
his confidence in himſelf exempted him from 
jealouſy of others. He is accuſed of envy and 
inſidiouſneſs; and is particularly charged with 
inciting Creech to tranſlate Horace, that he 
might loſe the reputation which Lucretius had 
given him. | 

Of this charge we immediately diſcover that 
it is merely conjectural; the purpoſe was ſuch 
as no man would confeſs; and a crime that ad- 
mits no proof, why ſhould we believe? 

He has been deſcribed as magiſterially pre- 
hiding oyer the younger writers, and aſſuming 

the 
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the diſtribution of poetical fame; but he who 
excels has a right to teach, and he whoſe 
judgement is inconteſtable may without uſur- 
pation examine and decide. 

Congreve repreſents him as ready to adviſe 
and inſtruct ; but there 1s reaſon to believe that 
his communication was rather uſeful than en- 
tertaining. He declares of himſelf that he was 
ſaturnine, and not one of thoſe whoſe ſpritely 


ſayings diverted company ; and one of his cen- 
ſurers makes him ſay, 


Nor wine nor love could ever ſee me gay; 
To writing bred, I knew not what to ſay, 


There are men whoſe powers operate only 
at leiſure and in retirement, and whole intellec- 
tual vigour deſerts them in converſation ; whom 
merriment confuſes, and objection diſconcerts; 
whoſe baſhfulneſs reſtrains their exertion, and 
ſuffers them not to ſpeak till the time of ſpeak- 
ing is paſt; or whoſe attention to their own 
character makes them unwilling to utter at 
hazard what has not been conſidered, and can- 
not be recalled, 

Of Dryden's ſluggiſhneſs in converſation it 
is vain to ſearch or to gueſs the cauſe, He 

cer- 
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certainly wanted neither ſentiments nor lan- 
guage ; his intellectual treaſures were great, 
though they were locked up from his own uſe. 
„His thoughts,” when he wrote, ©* flowed in 
upon him ſo faſt, that his only care was 
« which to chuſe, and which to reje&t.” Such 
rapidity of compoſition naturally promiſes a 
flow of talk, yet we muſt be content to believe 
what an enemy ſays of him, when he likewiſe 
ſays it of himſelf. But whatever was his cha- 
rater as a companion, it appears that he lived 
in familiarity with the higheſt perſons of his 
time. It is related by Carte of the duke of 
Ormond, that he uſed often to paſs a night 
with Dryden, and thoſe with whom Dryden 
conſorted : who they were, Carte has not told ; 
but certainly the convivial table at which Or- 
mond fat was not ſurrounded with a plebeian 
ſociety. He was indeed reproached with boaſt- 
ing of his familiarity with the great; and Ho- 
race will ſupport him in the opinion, that to 
pleaſe ſuperiours is not the loweſt kind of 

merit. | 
The merit of pleaſing muſt, however, be 
eſtimated by the means. Favour is not always 
gained by good actions or laudable qualities. 
Careſſes 
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Careſſes and preferments are often beſtowed on 
the auxiliaries of vice, the procurers of plea. 
ſure, or the flatterers of vanity Dryden has 
never been charged with any perſonal agency 
unworthy of a good character: he abetted vice 
and vanity only with his pen. One of his 
enemies has accuſed him of lewdneſs in his 
converſation ; but, if accuſation without proof 
be credited, who ſhall be innocent? 

His works afford too many examples of dif. 
ſolute licentiouſneſs, and abje& adulation; but 
they were probably, like his merriment, artifi- 
cial and conſtrained ; the effects of ſtudy and 
meditation, and his trade rather than his plea- 
lure. 

Of the mind that can trade in corruption, 
and can deliberately pollute itſelf with ideal 
wickedneſs for the ſake of ſpreading the con- 
tagion in ſociety, I with not to conceal or ex- 


cuſe the depravity.—Such degradation of the 
dignity of genius, ſuch abuſe of ſuperlative 
abilities, cannot be contemplated but with 
grief and indignation. What conſolation can 
be had, Dryden has afforded, by living to re- 
pent, and to teſtify his repentance. 
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Of dramatick immorality he did not want 
examples among his predeceſſors, or compa- 
nions among his contemporaries; but in the 
meanneſs and ſervility of hyperbolical adula- 
tion, I know not whether, ſince the days in 
which the Roman emperors were deified, he 
has been ever equalled, except by Afra Behn in 
an addreſs to Eleanor Gwyn. When once he 
has undertaken the taſk of praiſe, he no longer 
retains ſhame in himſelf, nor ſuppoſes it in his 
patron. As many odoriterous bodies are ob- 
ſerved to diffuſe perfumes from year to year, 
without ſenſible diminution of bulk or weight, 
heappears never to have impoveriſhed his mint 
of flattery . by his expences, however laviſh. 
He had all the forms of excellence, intellectual 
and moral, combined in his mind, with end- 
leſs variation ; and when he had ſcattered on 
the hero of the day the golden ſhower of wit 
and virtue, he had ready for him, whom he 
wiſhed to court on the morrow, new wit and 
virtue with another ſtamp, Of this kind of 
meanneſs he never ſeems to decline the prac- 
tice, or lament the neceſſity : he conſiders the 
great as entitled to encomiaſtick homage, and 
brings praiſe rather as a tribute than a gift, 
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more delighted with the fertility of his inven. 
tion, than mortified by the proſtitution of his 
judgement. It is indeed not certain, that on 
theſe occaſions his judgement much rebelled 
againſt his intereſt. There are minds which 
eaſily ſink into ſubmiſhon, that look on gran. 
deur with undiſtinguiſhing reverence, and dif. 
cover no defect where there is elevation of rank 
and affluence of riches. 

With his praiſes of others and of himſelf is 
always intermingled a ſtrain of diſcontent and 
lamentation, a ſullen growl of reſentment, or 
a querulous murmur of diſtreſs. His works 
are under-valued, his merit 1s unrewarded, and 
* he has few thanks to pay his ſtars that he 
* was born among Engliſhmen.” To his cri- 
ticks he is ſometimes contemptuous, ſome- 
times reſentful, and ſometimes ſubmiſſive. 
The writer who thinks his works formed for 
duration, miſtakes his intereſt when he men- 
tions his enemies. He degrades his own dig- 
nity by ſhewing that he was affected by their 
cenſures, and gives laſting importance to names, 
which, left to themſelves, would vaniſh from 
remembrance. From this principle Dryden 


did not often depart; his complaints are for 
the 
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the greater part general; he ſeldom pollutes his 
page with an adverſe name. He condeſcended 
indeed to a controverſy with Settle, in which 
he perhaps may be conſidered rather as aſſault- 
ing than repelling; and ſince Settle is ſunk 
into oblivion, his libel remains injurious only 
to himſelf. 

Among anſwers to criticks, no poetical at- 
tacks, or altercations, are to be included; they 
are like other poems, effuſions of genius, pro- 
duced as much to obtain praiſe as to obviate 
cenſure. Theſe Dryden practiſed, and in 
theſe he excelled. | 

Of Collier, Blackmore, and Milbourne, he 
has made mention 1n the preface to his Fables. 
To the cenſure of Collier, whoſe remarks may 
be rather termed admonitions than criticiſms, 
he makes little reply; being, at the age of ſix- 
ty-eight, attentive to better things than the 
claps of a playhouſe. He complains of Col- 
lier's rudeneſs, and the“ horſe-play of his 
* raillery;” and aſſerts that“ in many places 
he has perverted by his gloſſes the meaning” 
of what he cenſures; but in other things he 
confeſſes that he is juſtly taxed ; and ſays, with 
great calmneſs and candour, ** I have pleaded 
Vo. II. P „ puilty 
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&* guilty to all thoughts or expreſſions of mine 
te that can be truly accuſed of obſcenity, im- 
© morality, or profaneneſs, and retract them, 
If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if he 
« be my friend, he will be glad of my repen- 
« tance.” Yet as our beſt diſpoſitions are in- 
perfect, he left ſtanding in the ſame book ar. 
flection on Collier of great aſperity, and indeed 
of more aſperity than wit. 

Blackmore he repreſents as made his enemy 
by the poem of Abſalom and Achitophel, which 
* he thinks a little hard upon his fanatick pa- 
„ trons ;” and charges him with borrowing the 
plan of his Arthur from the preface to Juvenal, 
„though he had,” ſays he, the baſeneſs not 
* to acknowledge his benefactor, but inſtead of 
* it to traduce me in a libel.“ | 

The libel in which Blackmore traduced him 
was a Satire upon Mit; in which, having la- 
mented the exuberance of falſe wit and the de- 
ficiency of true, he propoſes that all wit ſhould 
be re-coined before it is current, and appoints 
maſters of aſſay who ſhall reject all that is light 
or debaſed, 


'Tis true, that when the coarſe and worthleſs 
Is purg'd away, there will be mighty loſs ; [drols 
| 'Ev'n 
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Ev'n Congreve, Southern, manly Wycherley, 
When thus refin'd, will grievous ſufferers be; 
Into the melting-pot when Dryden comes, 

What horrid ſtench will riſe, what noiſome fumes ! 
How will he ſhrink, when all his lewd allay, 

And wicked mixture, ſhall be purg'd away ! 


Thus ſtands the paſſage in the laſt edition; but 
in the original there was an abatement of the 
cenſure, beginning thus : 


But what remains will be ſo pure, twill bear 
Th' examination of the moſt ſevere, 


Blackmore, finding the cenſure reſented, and 
the civility diſregarded, ungenerouſly omitted 
the ſofter part. Such variations diſcover a 
writer who conſults his paſhons more than his 
virtue; and it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that 
Dryden imputes his enmity to its true cauſe, 
Of Milbourne he wrote only in general 
terms, ſuch as are always ready at the call of 
anger, whether juſt or not: a ſhort extract 
will be ſufficient. He pretends a quarrel to 
me, that I have fallen foul upon prieſthood ; if 
* have, I am only to aſk pardon of good 
** prieſts, and am afraid his ſhare of the repa- 
ration will come to little. Let him be ſatiſ- 
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4e fied that he ſhall never be able to force him. 
*« ſelf upon me for an adverſary; I contemn 
him too much to enter into competition with 
© him. 

As for the reſt of thoſe who have written 
„ againſt me, they are ſuch ſcoundrels that 
* they deſerve not the leaſt notice to be taken 
* of them. Blackmore and Milbourne are 
only diſtinguiſhed from the crowd by being 
* remembered to their infamy.“ 

Dryden indeed diſcovered, in many of his 
writings, an affected and abſurd malignity to 
prieſts and prieſthood, which naturally raiſed 
him many enemies, and which was ſometimes 
as unſeaſonably reſented as it was exerted. 
Trapp is angry that he calls the facrificer in 
the Georgicks ** the holy butcher :”? the tranſla- 
tion 1s not indeed ridiculous; but Trapp's an- 
ger ariſes from his zeal, not for the author, 
but the prieſt; as if any reproach of the follies 
of Paganiſm could be extended to the preachers 
of truth. | 

Dryden's diſlike of the prieſthood is imputed 
by Langbaine, and J think by Brown, to a re- 
pulſe which he ſuffered when he ſolicited ordi- 
nation; but he denies, in the preface to his 
Fables, 
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Fables, that he ever deſigned to enter into the 
church; and ſuch a denial he would not have 
hazarded, if he could have been convicted of 
falſehood. 

Malevolence to the clergy is ſeldom at a 
great diſtance from 1rreverence of religion, and 
Dryden affords no exception to this obſerva- 
tion. His writings exhibit many paſlages, 
which, with all the allowance that can be made 
for characters and occaſions, are ſuch as piety 
would not have admitted, and ſuch as may vi- 
tiate light and unprincipled minds. But there 
is no reaſon for ſuppoſing that he diſbelieved 
the religion which he diſobeyed. He forgot 
his duty rather than diſowned it. His ten- 
dency to profaneneſs is the effect of levity, 
negligence, and looſe converſation, with a de- 
ſire of accommodating himſelf to the corrup- 
tion of the times, by venturing to be wicked 
as far as he durſt. When he profeſſed himſelf 
a convert to Popery, he did not pretend to 
have received any new conviction of the fun- 
damental doctrines of Chriſtianity. 

The perſecution of criticks was not the 
worſt of his vexations; he was much more 
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diſturbed by the importunities of want. Hig 
complaints of poverty are ſo frequently repeat- 
ed, either with the dejection of weakneſs ſink- 
ing in helpleſs miſery, or the indignation of 
merit claiming its tribute from mankind, that 
it is impoſſible not to deteſt the age which 
could impoſe on ſuch a man the neceſſity of 
ſuch ſolicitations, or not to deſpiſe the man 
who could ſubmit to ſuch ſolicitations without 
neceſſity. 

Whether by the world's neglect, or his own 
imprudence, I am afraid that the greateſt part 
of his life was paſſed in exigences. Such out- 
cries were ſurely never uttered but in ſevere 
pain. Of his ſupplies or his expences no pro- 
bable eſtimate can now be made. Except the 
ſalary of the Laureat, to which king James 
added the office of Hiſtoriographer, perhaps 
with ſome additional emoluments, his whole 
revenue ſeems to have been caſual; and it 1s 
well known that he ſeldom lives frugally who 
lives by chance. Hope is always liberal ; and 
they that truſt her promiſes make little ſcruple 
of reyelling to-day on the profits of the mor- 
row. | 
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Of his plays the profit was not great, and of 
the produce of his other works very little intelli- 
gence can be had. By diſcourſing with the 
late amiable Mr. Tonſon, I could not find that 
any memorials of the tranſactions between his 
predeceſſor and Dryden had been preſerved, 
except the following papers: 


“ do hereby promiſe to pay John Dryden, 
* Eſq. or order, on the 25th of March, 1699; 
the ſum of two hundred and fifty guineas, in 
« conſideration of ten thouſand verſes, which 
* the ſaid John Dryden, Eſq. is to deliver to 
* me Jacob Tonſon, when finiſhed, whereof 
« ſeven thouſand five hundred verſes, more or 
* leſs, are already in the ſaid Jacob Tonſon's 
poſſeſſion. And I do hereby farther promiſe, 
* and engage myſelf, to make up the ſaid 
* ſum of two hundred and fifty guineas three 
* hundred pounds fterling to the ſaid John 
* Dryden, Eſq. his executors, adminiſtra- 
tors, or aſſigns, at the beginning of the 
* ſecond impreſſion of the ſaid ten thouſand 
** yerſes. 
In witneſs whereof I have hereunto ſet 
| P 4 my 
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* my hand and ſeal, this 20th day of March, 
1693. 
| Jacob Tonſon, 
© Sealed and delivered, be- 
„ ing firſt duly ſtampt, 
„ purſuant to the acts of 
* parliament for that pur- 
„ poſe, in the preſence of 
“ Ben. Portlock. 
„ Will. Congreve.“ 


% March 24th, 1698. 
* Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonfon the 
© ſum of two hundred fixty-eight pounds fif- 
* teen ſhillings, in purſuance of an agreement 
* for ten thouſand verſes, to be delivered by 
„ me to the ſaid Jacob Tonſon, whereof 1 
© have already delivered to him about ſeven 
i thouſand five hundred, more or lefs ; he the 
« faid Jacob Tonſon being obliged to make 
e up the foreſaid ſum of two hundred fixty- 
s eight pounds fifteen ſhillings three hundred 
pounds, at the beginning of the ſecond im- 
* preſſion of the foreſaid ten thouſand verſes; 

* I ſay, received by me 
John Dryden. 


„ Witneſs Charles Dryden.“ 
Two 
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Two hundred and fifty guineas, at 11. 15s. 
6d, is 2081. 155. | 

It is manifeſt, from the dates of this con- 
tract, that it relates to the volume of Fables, 
which contains about twelve thouſand verſes, 
and for which therefore the payment muſt have 
been afterwards enlarged. 

[ have been told of another letter yet remain- 
ing, in which he defires Tonſon to bring him 
money, to pay for a watch which he had or- 
dered for his ſon, and which the maker would 
not leave without the price. 

The inevitable conſequence of poverty is 
dependence. Dryden had probably no recourſe 
in his exigences but to his bookſeller. The par- 
ticular character of Tonſon I do not know; 
but the general conduct of traders was much 
leſs liberal in thoſe times than in our own ; 
their views were narrower, and their manners 
groſſer. To the mercantile ruggedneſs of that 
race, the delicacy of the poet was ſometimes 
expoſed. Lord Bolingbroke, who in his youth 
had cultivated poetry, related to Dr. King of 
Oxford, that one day, when he viſited Dryden, 
they heard, as they were converſing, another 


perſon entering the houſe. . © This,” faid 
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Dryden, is Tonſon. You will take care 
* not to depart before he goes away; for ] 
have not completed the ſheet which I pro- 
* miſed him; and if you leave me unpro— 
© tected, I muſt ſuffer all the rudeneſs to 
* which his reſentment can prompt his 
tongue.“ 

What rewards he obtained for his poems, 
beſides the payment of the bookſeller, cannot 
be known: Mr. Derrick, who conſulted ſome 
of his relations, was informed that his Fables 
obtained five hundred pounds from the dutcheſs 
of Ormond; a preſent not unſuitable to the 
magnificence of that ſplendid family; and he 
quotes Moyle, as relating that forty pounds 
were paid by a muſical ſociety for the uſe of 
Alexander's Feaſt, 

In thoſe days the ceconomy of government 
was yet unſettled, and the payments of the 
Exchequer were dilatory and uncertain: of 
this diſorder there is reaſon to believe that the 
Laureat ſometimes felt the effects; for in one 
of his prefaces he complains of thoſe, who, 
being intruſted with the diſtribution of the 
Prince's bounty, ſuffer thoſe that depend upon 
it to languiſh in penury. | 

Of 
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Of his petty habits or flight amuſements, 
tradition has retained little. Of the only two 
men whom J have found to whom he was per- 
ſonally known, one told me, that at the houſe 
which he frequented, called Will's Coffee- 
houſe, the appeal upon any literary diſpute 
was made to him; and the other related, that 
his armed chair, which in the winter had a 
ſettled and preſcriptive place by the fire, was 
in the ſummer placed in the balcony, and that 
he called the two places his winter and his ſum- 
mer ſeat. This is all the intelligence which his 
two ſurvivors afforded me. 

One of his opinions will do him no honour 
in the preſent age, though in his own time, at 
leaſt in the beginning of it, he was far from 
having it confined to himſelf. He put great 
confidence in the prognoſtications of judicial 
aſtrology. In the Appendix to the Life of 
Congreve is a narrative of ſome of his predic- 
tions wonderfully fulfilled; but I know not 
the writer's means of information, or charac- 
ter of veracity, That he had the configura- 
tions of the horoſcope in his mind, and con- 
ſidered them as influencing the affairs of men, 
he does not forbear to hint. 
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The utmoſt malice of the ſtars is paſt . 
Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 
And high-rais'd Fove, from his dark priſon freed, 
Thoſe weights took off that on his planet hung, 
Will gloriouſly the new-laid works ſucceed, 


He has elſewhere ſhewn his attention to the 
planetary powers; and in the preface to his 
Fables has endeavoured obliquely to juſtify his 
ſuperſtition, by attributing the ſame to ſome 
of the Ancients. The latter, added to this 
narrative, leaves no doubt of his notions or 
practice. 

So ſlight and ſo ſcanty is the knowledge 
which I have been able to collect concerning 
the private life and domeſtick manners of a 
man, whom every Engliſh generation mult 
mention with reverence as a critick and a poet, 
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DRYDEN may be properly conſidered 
as the father of Engliſh criticiſm, as the writer 
who firſt taught us to determine upon princi- 
ples the merit of compoſition. Of our former 
poets, the greateſt dramatiſt wrote without 
rules, conducted through life and nature by a 
genius that rarely miſled, and rarely deſerted 
him. Of the reſt, thoſe who knew the laws 
of propriety had neglected to teach them. 

Two Arts of Engliſb Poe;ry were written in 
the days of Elizabeth by Webb and Putten- 
ham, from which ſomething might be learned, 
and a few hints had been given by Jonſon and 
Cowley ; but Dryden's Ey en Dramatic Poe- 
try was the firſt regular and valuable treatiſe on 
the art of writing. 

He who, having formed his opinions in 
the preſent age of Engliſh literature, turns 
back to peruſe this dialogue, will not per- 
haps find much increaſe of knowledge, or 
much novelty of inſtruction; but he is to 
remember that critical principles were then 
in the hands of a few, who had gathered them 
partly from the Ancients, and partly from the 
Italians and French, The ſtructure of dra- 
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matick poems was then not generally under. 
ſtood. Audiences applauded by inſtinct; and 
poets perhaps often pleaſed by chance, 

A writer who obtains his full purpoſe loſes 
himſelf in his own luſtre. Of an opinion 
which is no longer doubted, the evidence 
ceaſes to be examined. Of an art univerſally 
practiſed, the firſt teacher is forgotten. Learn- 
ing once made popular 1s no longer learning; 
it has the appearance of ſomething which we 
have beſtowed upon ourſelves, as the dew ap- 
pears to riſe from the field which it refreſhes, 

To judge rightly of an author, we muſt 
tranſport ourſelves to his time, and examine 
what were the wants of his contemporaries, 
and what were his means of ſupplying them. 
That which is eaſy at one time was difficult at 
another. Dryden at leaſt imported his ſcience, 
and gave his country what it wanted before; 
or rather, he imported only the materials, and 
manufactured them by his own ſkill. 

The dialogue on the Drama was one of his 
firſt eſſays of criticiſm, written when he was yet 
a timorous candidate for reputation, and there- 
fore laboured with that diligence which he might 


allow himſelf ſomewhat to remit, when his 
name 
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name gave ſanction to his poſitions, and his 
awe of the public was abated, partly by cuſ- 
tom, and partly by ſucceſs. It will not be 
eaſy to find, in all the opulence of our 
language, a treatiſe ſo artfully variegated 
with ſucceſſive repreſentations of oppoſite pro- 
babilities, ſo enlivened with imagery, ſo 
brightened with illuſtrations. His portraits of 
the Engliſh dramatiſts are wrought with great 
ſpirit and diligence. The account of Shak- 
ſpeare may ſtand as a perpetual model of enco- 
miaſtick criticiſm ; exact without minuteneſs, 
and lofty without exaggeration. The praiſe 
laviſhed by Longinus, on the atteſtation of the 
heroes of Marathon, by Demoſthenes, fades 
away before it. In a few lines is exhibited a 
character, ſo extenſive in its comprehenſion, 
and fo curious in its limitations, that nothing 
can be added, diminiſhed, or reformed ;. nor 
can the editors and admirers of Shakſpeare, in 
all their emulation of reverence, boaſt of much 
more than of having diffuſed and paraphraſed 
this epitome of excellence, of having changed 
Dryden's gold for baſer metal, of lower value 
though of greater bulk. 

In this, and in all his other eſſays on the 
lame ſubject, the criticiſm of Dryden is the 
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criticiſm of a poet; not a dull collection of 
theorems, nor a rude detection of faults, which 
perhaps the cenſor was not able to have com- 
mitted; but a gay and vigorous diſſertation, 
where delight is mingled with inſtruction, and 
where the author proves his right of judge. 
ment, by his power of performance. 

The different manner and effect with which 
critical knowledge may be conveyed, was per- 
haps never more clearly exemplified than in 
the performances of Rymer and Dryden, It 
was ſaid of a diſpute hetween two mathemati- 
cians, © malim cum Scaligero errare, quam 
cum Clavio reQe ſaperc;” that * it was 
* more eligible to go wrong with one than 
right with the other.” A tendency of the 
ſame kind every mind muſt feel at the peruſal 
of Dryden's prefaces and Rymer's diſcourſes. 
With Dryden we are wandering in queſt of 
Truth; whom we find, if we find her. at all, 
dreſt in the graces of elegance; and if we mils 
her, the labour of the purſuit rewards itſelf; 
we are led only through fragrance and flowers. 
Rymer, without taking a nearer, takes 3 
rougher way; every ſtep is to be made through 


thorns and brambles; and Truth, if we meet 
her, 
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her, appears repulſive by her mien, and un- 
graceful by her habit. Dryden's criticiſm has 
the majeſty of a queen; Rymer's has the fero- 
city of a tyrant. 

As he had ſtudied with great diligence the art 
of poetry, and enlarged or rectified his notions, 
by experience perpetually increaſing, he had his 
mind ſtored with principles and obſervations ; 
he poured out his knowledge with little labour; 
for of labour, notwithſtanding the multiplicity 
of his productions, there 1s ſufficient reaſon to 
ſuſpect that he was not a lover. To write con 
amore, with fondneſs for the employment, with 
perpetual touches and retouches, with unwil— 
lingneſs to take leave of his own idea, and an 
unwearied purſuit of unattainable perfection, 
was, I think, no part of his character. 

His criticiſm may be confidered as general or 
occaſional. In his general precepts, which 
depend upon the nature of things, and the 
ſtructure of the human mind, he may doubt- 
leſs be ſafely recommended to the confidence ot 
the reader; but his occaſional and particular 
politions were ſometimes intereſted, ſometimes 
negligent, and ſometimes capricious. It is 
not without reaſon that Trapp, ſpeaking o“ 
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criticiſm of a poet; not a dull collection of 
theorems, nor a rude detection of faults, which 
perhaps the cenſor was not able to have com- 
mitted; but a gay and vigorous diſſertation, 
where delight is mingled with inſtruction, and 
where the author proves his right of judge. 
ment, by his power of performance. 

The different manner and effect with which 
critical knowledge may be conveyed, was per- 
haps never more clearly exemplified than in 
the performances of Rymer and Dryden, It 
was ſaid of a diſpute between two mathemati- 
cians, © malim cum Scaligero errare, quam 
cum Clavio recte ſapere;” that * it was 
* more eligible to go wrong with one than 
right with the other.” A tendency of the 
ſame kind every mind muſt feel at the peruſal 
of Dryden's prefaces and Rymer's diſcourſes. 
With Dryden we are wandering in queſt of 
Truth; whom we find, if we find her at all, 
dreſt in the graces of elegance; and if we mils 
her, the labour of the purſuit rewards itſelf; 
we are led only through fragrance and flowers. 
Rymer, without taking a nearer, takes Aa 
rougher way; every ſtep is to be made through 


thorns and brambles; and Truth, if we meet 
her, 


her, appears repulſive by her mien, and un- 
graceful by her habit. Dryden's criticiſm has 
the majeſty of a queen; Rymer's has the fero- 
city of a tyrant. 

As he had ſtudied with great diligence the art 
of poetry, and enlarged or rectified his notions, 
by experience perpetually increaſing, he had his 
mind ſtored with principles and obſervations; 
he poured out his knowledge with little labour; 
for of labour, notwithſtanding the multiplicity 
of his productions, there 1s ſufficient reaſon to 
ſuſpect that he was not a lover. To write con 
amore, with fondneſs for the employment, with 
perpetual touches and retouches, with unwil- 
lingneſs to take leave of his own 1dea, and an 
unwearied purſuit of unattainable perfection, 
was, I think, no part of his character. 

His criticiſm may be confidered as general or 


occaſional, In his general precepts, which 


depend upon the nature of things, and the 
ſtructure of the human mind, he may doubt- 
leſs be fafely recommended to the confidence of 
the reader; but his occaſional and particular 
politions were ſometimes intereſted, ſometimes 
negligent, and ſcmetimes capricious, It is 
not without reaſon that Trapp, ſpeaking of 
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the praiſes which he beſtows on Palamon and 
Arcite, ſays, Novimus judicium Drydeni de 
{© poemate quodam Chauceri, pulchro ſane illo, 
© & admodum laudando, nimirum quod non 
modo vere epicum fit, ſed Iliada etiam atque 
« ZEneada æquet, imo ſuperet. Sed novimus 
ce eodem tempore viri illius maximi non ſemper 
« accuratiſſimas eſſe cenſuras, nec ad ſeveriſſi- 
mam critices normam exactas: illo judice id 
e plerumque optimum eſt, quod nunc præ 
* manibus habet, & in quo nunc occupatur.“ 

He is therefore by no means conſtant to 
himſelf. His defence and deſertion of drama- 
tick rhyme is generally known. Spence, in 
his remarks on Pope's Odyſſey, produces what 
he thinks an unconquerable quotation from 
Dryden's preface to the Eneid, in favour of 
tranſlating an epick poem into blank verſe; 
but he forgets that when his author attempted 
the Iliad, fome years afterwards, he departed 
from his own decifion, and tranſlated into 
thyme. 

When he has any objection to obviate, or 
any licence to defend, he is not very ſcrupu— 
lous about what he aſſerts, nor very cautious, 
if the preſent purpoſe be ſerved, not to cntan- 
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cle himſelf in his own ſophiſtries. But when 
all arts are exhauſted, like other hunted ani- 
mals, he ſometimes ftands at bay; when he 
cannot diſown the groſſneſs of one of his plays, 
he declares that he knows not any law that 
preſcribes morality to a cemick poet. 

His remarks on ancient or modern writers 
are not always to be truſted. His parallel of 
the verſification of Ovid with that of Claudian 
has been very juſtly cenſured by S-wel*. His 
compariſon of the firſt line of Virgil with the 
firſt of Statius is not happier. Virgil, he ſays, 
is ſoft and gentle, and would have thought 
Statius mad, if he had heard him thundering 
out 


Que ſuperimpoſito moles geminata coluſſo, 


Statius perhaps heats himſelf, as he proceeds, 
to exaggerations ſomewhat hyperbolical ; but 
undoubtedly Virgil would have been too haſty, 
if he had condemned him to ſtraw for one 
ſounding line. Dryden wanted an inſtance, 
and the firſt that occurred was impreſt into the 
lervice. 


* Preface to Ovid's Metamorphoſes. Dr. ]. 
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What he wiſhes to ſay, he ſays at hazard; 
he cited Gorbuduc, which he had never ſeen; 


gives a falfe account of Chapman's verſification; 


and diſcovers, in the preface to his Fables, 
that he tranſlated the firſt book of the Iliad, 
without knowing what was in the ſecond, 

It will be difficult to prove that Dryden ever 
made any great advances in literature. Az 
having diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Weſtminſter 
under the tuition of Buſby, who advanced his 
fcholars to a height of knowledge very rarely 
attained in grammar- ſchools, he reſided after- 
wards at Cambridge, it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
that his ſkill in the ancient languages was defi- 
cient, compared with that of common ſtudents, 
but his ſcholaſtick acquiſitions ſeem not pro- 
portionate to his opportunities and abilities. 
He could not, like Milton or Cowley, have 
made lis name 1lluſtrious merely by his learn- 
ing. He mentions but few books, and thoſe 
ſuch as lie in the beaten track of regular ſtudy; 
from which if ever he departs, he is in danger 
of loſing himſelf in unknown regions. N 

In his Dialogue on the Drama, he pro- 
nounces with great confidence that the Latin? 


tragedy of Medea is not Ovid's, becauſe it is 
c not 
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not ſufficiently intereſting and pathetick. He 
might have determined the queſtion upon ſurer 
evidence ; for it 1s quoted by Quintilian as the 
work of Seneca; and the only line which re- 
mains of Ovid's play, for one line 1s left us, is 
not there to be found. There was therefore 
no need of the gravity of conjecture, or the 
diſcuſſion of plot or ſentiment, to find what was 
already known upon higher authority than ſuch 
diſcuſſions can ever reach. 

His literature, though not always free from 
oſtentation, will be commonly found either 
obvious, and made his own by the art of dreſ- 
ſing it; or ſuperficial, which, by what he 
gives, ſhews what he wanted; or erroneous, 
haſtily collected, and negligently ſcattered. 

Yet it cannot be ſaid that his genius is ever 
unprovided of matter, or that his fancy lan- 
guiſhes in penury of ideas. His works abound 
with knowledge, and ſparkle with illuſtrations. 
There is ſcarcely any ſcience or faculty that 
does not ſupply him with occaſional images 
and lucky fimilitudes ; every page diſcovers a 
mind very widely acquainted both with art and 
nature, and in full poſſeſſion of great ſtores of 
intellectual wealth. Of him that knows much, 
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not ſufficiently intereſting and pathetick. He 
might have determined the queſtion upon ſurer 
evidence ; for it is quoted by Quintilian as the 
work of Seneca; and the only line which re— 
mains of Ovid's play, for one line is left us, is 
not there to be found. There was therefore 
no need of the gravity of conjecture, or the 
diſcuſſion of plot or ſentiment, to find what was 
already known upon higher authority than ſuch 
diſcuſſions can ever reach. 

His literature, though not always free from 
oſtentation, will be commonly found either 
obvious, and made his own by the art of dreſ- 
fing it; or ſuperficial, which, by what he 
gives, ſhews what he wanted; or erroneous, 
haſtily collected, and negligently ſcattered. 

Yet it cannot be ſaid that his genius is ever 
unprovided of matter, or that his fancy lan- 
guiſhes in penury of ideas. His works abound 
with knowledge, and ſparkle with illuſtrations. 
There is ſcarcely any ſcience or faculty that 
does not ſupply him with occaſional images 
and lucky fimilitudes; every page diſcovers a 
mind very widely acquainted both with art and 
nature, and in full poſſeſſion of great ſtores of 
intellectual wealth. Of him that knows much, 
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it is natural to ſuppoſe that he has read with 
diligence; yet I rather believe that the know. 
ledge of Dryden was gleaned from accidental 
intelligence and various converſation, by 2 
quick apprehenſion, a judicious ſelection, and 
a happy memory, a keen appetite of know- 
ledge, and a powerful digeſtion, by vigilance 
that permitted nothing to paſs without notice, 
and a habit of reflection that ſuffered nothing 
uſcful to be loſt, A mind like Dryden's, 
always curious, always active, to which every 
underſtanding was proud to be aſſociated, and 
of which every one ſolicited the regard, by an | 
ambitious diſplay of himſelf, had a more 
pleaſant, perhaps a nearer way to knowledge 
than by the filent progreſs of ſolitary reading. 
I do not ſuppoſe that he deſpiſed books, or 
intentionally neglected them; but that he was 
carried out, by the impetuofity of his genius, 
to more vivid and ſpeedy inſtructors ; and that 
his ſtudies were rather deſultory and fortuitous 
than conſtant and ſyſtematical. 

It muſt be confeſſed that he ſcarcely ever ap- 
pears to want book-learning but when he 
mentions books; and to him may be tranſ- 
ferred 
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ferred the praiſe which he gives his maſter 
Charles: 


His converſation, wit, and parts, 

His knowledge in the nobleſt uſeful arts, 
Were ſuch, dead authors could not give, 
But habitudes of thoſe that live; 

Who lighting him, did greater lights receive; 
He drain'd from all, and all they knew, 

His apprehenſions quick, his judgement true: 
That the moſt learn'd with ſhame confefs 

His knowledge more, his reading only leſs, 


Of all this, however, if the proof be de- 
manded, I will not undertake to give it ; the 
atoms of probability, of which my opinion has 
been formed, he ſcattered over all his works ; 
and by him who thinks the queſtion worth his 
notice, his works muſt be peruſed with very 
cloſe attention. 

Criticiſm, either didactick or defenſive, oc- 
cupies almoſt all his proſe, except thoſe pages 
which he has devoted to his patrons ; but none 
of his prefaces were ever thought tedious. 
They have not the formality of a ſettled ſtyle, 
in which the firſt half of the ſentence betrays 
the other, The clauſes are never balanced, 
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nor the periods modelled: every word ſeems 
to drop by chance, though it falls into its 
proper place. Nothing is cold or languid; 
the whole is airy, animated, and vigorous; 
what is little, is gay; what is great, is 
ſplendid. He may be thought to mention 
himſelf too frequently; but while he forces 
himſelf upon our eſteem, we cannot refuſe 
him to ſtand high in his own. Every thing 
is excuſed by the play of images and the ſprite. 
lineſs of expreſſion. Though all is eaſy, no- 
thing is feeble; though all ſeems careleſs, there 
is nothing harſh; and though, ſince his earlier 
works more than a century has paſſed, they 
have nothing yet uncouth or obſolete. 

He who writes much, will not eaſily eſcape 
a manner, ſuch a recurrence of particular 
modes as may be eaſily noted. Dryden is al- 
ways another and the ſame; he does not exhibit 
a ſecond time the ſame elegances in the ſame 
form, nor appears to have any art other than 
that of expreſſing with clearneſs what he thinks 
with vigour. His ſtyle could not eaſily be 
imitated, either ſeriouſly or ludicrouſly ; for, 
being always cquable and always varied, 1t has 
no prominent or diſcriminative characters. 


The 
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The beauty who is totally free from diſpropor- 
tion of parts and features, cannot be ridiculed 
by an overcharged reſemblance. 

From his proſe, however, Dryden derives 
only his accidental and ſecondary praiſe; the 
rencration with which his name 1s pronounced 
by every cultivator of Engliſh literature, is 
paid to him as he refined the language, im- 
proved the ſentiments, and tuned the num- 
bers of Engliſh Poetry. 

After about half a century of forced thoughts, 
and rugged metre, ſome advances towards na- 
ture and harmony had been already made by 
Waller and Denham; they had ſhewn that 
long diſcourſes in rhyme grew more pleaſing 
when they were broken into couplets, and that 
rerſe conſiſted not only in the number but the 
arrangement of ſyllables. 

But though they did much, who can deny 
that they left much to do? their works were 
not many, nor were their minds of very ample 
comprehenſion. More examples of more modes 
of compoſition were neceſſary for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of regularity, and the introduction of pro- 


pricty in word and thought. 


Every 
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Every language of a learned nation neceſſarily I 
divides itſelf into diction ſcholaſtick and popu- 
lar, grave and familiar, elegant and groſs; ang 
from a nice diſtinction of theſe different parts, 
ariſes a great part of the beauty of ſtyle. But 
if we except a few minds, the favourites of na- 
ture, to whom their own original rectitude was 
in the place of rules, this delicacy of ſelection 
was little known to our authors; our ſpeech 
lay before them in a heap of confuſion, and 
every man took for every purpoſe what chance 
might offer him. | 

There was therefore before the time of Dry- 
den no poetical diction, no ſyſtem of words at 
once refined from the groſſneſs of domeſtick 
uſe, and free from the harſhneſs of terms ap- 
propriated to particular arts, Words too fami- 
liar, or too remote, defeat the purpoſe of a 
poet. From thoſe ſounds which we hear on 
{ſmall or on coarſe occaſions, we do not ceaſily 
receive ſtrong impreſſions, or delightful images; 
and words to which we are nearly ſtrangers, 
whenever they occur, draw that attention 
on themſelves which they ſhould tranſmit to 
things. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe happy combinations of words which 
diſtinguiſh poetry from proſe had been rarely 
attempted ; we had few elegances or flowers 
of ſpeech, the roſes had not yet been plucked 
from the bramble, or different colours had not 
been joined to enliven one another. 

It may be doubted whether Waller and 
Denham could have over-born the prejudices 
which had long prevailed, and which even 
then were ſheltered by the protection of Cow- 
ley, The new verſification, as it was called, 
may be conſidered as owing its eſtabliſhment 
to Dryden; from whoſe time it is apparent 
that Engliſh poetry has had no tendency to re- 
lapſe to its former ſavageneſs. 

The affluence and comprehenſion of our 
language is very illuſtrioufly diſplayed in our 
poetical tranſlations of Ancient Writers: a 
work which the French ſeem to relinquiſh in 
deſpair, and which we were long unable to 
perform with dexterity. Ben Jonſon thoughr 
it neceſſary to copy Horace almoſt word by 
word; Feltham, his contemporary and adver- 
fary, conſiders it as indiſpenſably requiſite in 
a tranſlation to give line for line. It is ſaid 
that Sandys, whom Dryden calls the beſt ver- 
ſitfier 
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fifier of the laſt age, has ſtruggled hard to com. 
priſe every book of the Engliſh Metamorphoſes 
in the ſame number of verſes with the origi- 
nal. Holyday had nothing in view but to 
ſhew that he underſtood his author, with ſo 
little regard to the grandeur of his dition, or 
the volubility of his numbers, that his metres 
can hardly be called verſes;. they cannot be 
read without reluctance, nor will the labour 
always be rewarded by underſtanding them, 
Cowley ſaw that ſuch copyers were a ſervile 
race; he aſſerted his liberty, and ſpread his 
wings ſo boldly that he left his authors. It 
was reſerved for Dryden to fix the limits of 
poetical liberty, and give us juſt rules and 
examples of tranſlation. 

When languages are formed upon different 
principles, it is impoſſible that the ſame modes 
of expreſſion ſhould always be elegant in both, 
While they run on together, the cloſeſt tranſla- 
tion may be conſidered as the beſt ; but when 
they divaricate, each muſt take its natural 
courſe. Where correſpondence cannot be ob- 
tained, it is neceſſary to be content with ſome- 


thing equivalent. Tranſlation, therefore, 
| | lays 
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favs Dryden, ** is not ſo looſe as paraphraſe, 
« nor ſo cloſe as metaphraſe.” 

All poliſhed languages have different ſtyles ; 
the conciſe, the diffuſe, the lofty, and the 
humble. In the proper choice of ſtyle conſiſts 
the reſemblance which Dryden principally ex- 
acts from the tranſlator. He is to exhibit his 
author's thoughts in ſuch a dreſs of dition as 
the author would have given them, had his 
language been Engliſh: rugged magnificence 
is not to be ſoftened ; hyperbolical oftentation 
is not to be repreſſed ; nor ſententious affecta- 
tion to have its points blunted. A tranſlator 
is to be like his author; it is not his buſineſs 
to excell him. 

The reaſonableneſs of theſe rules ſeems ſuf- 
ficient for their vindication ; and the effe&s 
produced by obſerving them were fo happy, 
that I know not whether they were ever op- 
poſed but by Sir Edward Sherburne, a man 
whoſe learning was greater than his powers of 
poetry; and who, being better qualified to give 
the meaning than the ſpirit of Seneca, has in- 
troduced his verſion of three tragedies by a de- 
lence of cloſe tranſlation. The authority of 
Horace, which the new tranſlators cited in de- 
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fence of their practice, he has, by a judiciouz 
explanation, taken fairly from them; but 
reaſon wants not Horace to ſupport it. 

It ſeldom happens that all the neceſſary 
cauſes concur to any great effect: will is want. 
ing to power, or power to will, or both are 
impeded by external obſtructions. The exi- 
gences in which Dryden was condemned to 
paſs his life, are reaſonably ſuppoſed to hare 
blaſted his genius, to have driven out his 
works in a ſtate of immaturity, and to haye 
intercepted the full-blown elegance which lon- 
ger growth would have ſupplied. 

Poverty, like other rigid powers, is ſome- 
times too haſtily accuſed, If the excellence of 
Dryden's Works was leſſened by his indigence, 
their number was increaſed; and I know not 
how it will be proved, that if he had written 
leſs he would have written better; or that 
indeed he would have undergone the toil of 
an author, if he had not been ſolicited by 
ſomething more preſſing than the love of 
praiſe. 

But, as is faid by his Sebaſtian, 


What had been, is unknown; what is, appears. 


We 
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We know that Dryden's ſeveral productions 
were ſo many ſucceſhve expedients for his 
ſupport; his plays were therefore often bor- 
owed; and his poems were almoſt all occa- 
fional. 

In an occaſional performance no height of 
excellence can be expected from any mind, 
however fertile in itſelf, and however ſtored 
with acquiſitions. He whoſe work is general 
and arbitrary, has the choice of his matter, and 
takes that which his inclination and his ſtudies 
have beſt qualified him to diſplay and decorate. 
He is at liberty to delay his publication, till 
he has ſatisfied his friends and himſelf; till he 
has re formed his firſt thoughts by ſubſequent 
examination; and pohſhed away thoſe faults 
which the precipitance of ardent compoſition 
is likely to leave behind it. Virgil is related 
to have poured out a great number of lines in 
the morning, and to have paſſed the day in re- 
ducing them to fewer. 

The occaſional poet is circumſcribed by the 
narrowneſs of his ſubjet. Whatever can 
happen to man has happened ſo often that 
little remains ſor fancy or invention. We 
have been all born; we have moſt of us been 


married ; 
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married; and ſo many have died before us, 
that our deaths can ſupply but few materials 
for a poet. In the fate of princes the publick | 
has an intereſt; and what happens to them of 
good or evil, the poets have always conſidered 
as buſineſs for the Muſe. But after fo many 
inauguratory gratulations, nuptial hymns, and 
funeral dirges, he muſt be highly favoured by 
nature, or by fortune, who ſays any thing not 
ſaid before. Even war and conqueſt, however 
ſplendid, ſuggeſt no new images; the trium- 
phal chariot of a victorious monarch can be 
decked only with thoſe ornaments that have 
graced his predeceſſors. | 

Not only matter but time is wanting. The 
poem muſt not be delayed till the occaſion is 
forgotten. The lucky moments of animated 
imagination cannot be attended ; elegances and 
illuſtrations cannot be multiplied by gradual 
accumulation; the compoſition muſt be diſ- 
patched while converfation is yet buſy, and 
admiration freſh; and hafte is to be made, 
leit ſome other event ſhould lay hold upon 
mankind. 

Occaſional compoſitions may however ſecure 


to a writer the praiſe both of learning and fa- 
cility; 
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cility; for they cannot be the effect of long 
ſtudy, and muſt be furniſned immediately from 
the treaſures of the mind. 

The death of Cromwell was the firſt publick 
event which called forth Dryden's poetical 
powers. His heroick ſtanzas have beauties 
and defects; the thoughts are vigorous, and, 
though not always proper, ſhew a mind replete 
with ideas; the numbers are ſmooth; and the 
diftion, if not altogether correct, is elegant 
and eaſy. 

Davenant was perhaps at this time his fa- 
vourite author, though Gondibert never ap- 
pears to have been popular; and from Dave- 
nant he learned to pleaſe his ear with the ſtanza 
of four lines alternately rhymed. 

Dryden very early formed his verſtfication : 
there are in this early production no traces 
of Donne's or Jonſon's ruggedneſs; but he 
did not ſo ſoon free his mind from the 
ambition of forced conceits. In his verſes 
on the Reſtoration, he ſays of the King's 
exile, 

He, toſs'd by Fate 

Could taſte no ſweets of youth's deſired age, 


But found his life too true a pilgrimage. 
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And afterwards, to ſhew how virtue and wiſ- 


dom are increaſed by adverſity, he makes this 
remark : 


Well might the ancient poets then confer 
On Night the honour'd name of counſellor, 


Since, ſtruck with rays of proſperous fortune blind, 
We light alone in dark afflictions find, 


His praiſe of Monk's dexterity compriſes 
ſuch a cluſter of thoughts unallied to one ano- 
ther, as will not elſewhere be eaſily found: 


*Twas Monk, whom providence deſign'd to looſe 

Thoſe real bonds falſe freedom did impoſe. 

The bleſſed ſaints that watch'd this turning ſcene, 

Did from their flars with joyful wonder lean, 

To ſee ſmall clues draw vaſteſt weights along, 

Not in their bulk, but in their order ſtrong. 

Thus pencils can by one flight touch reſtore 

Smiles to that changed face that wept before, 

With eaſe ſuch fond chimeras we purſue, 

As fancy frames for fancy to ſubdue; 

But, when ourſelves to action we betake, 

It ſhuns the mint like gold that chymiits make. 

How hald was then his taſk, at once to be 

What in the body natural we ſee ! 

Man's Architect diſtinctly did ordain 

The charge of muſcles, neryes, and of the brain, 
Through 
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Through viewleſs conduits ſpirits to diſpenſe 

The ſprings of motion from the ſeat of ſenſe, 

Twas not the haſty product of a day, 

But the well-ripen'd fruit of wiſe delay. 

He, like a patient angler, ere he ſtrook, 

Would let them play a-while upon the hook. 

Our healthful food the ſtomach labours thus, 

At firſt embracing what it'ſtrait doth cruſh, 

Wiſe leaches will not vain receipts obtrude, 

While growing pains pronounce the humours 
crude ; 

Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 

Till ſome ſafe criſis authorize their ſkill. 


He had not yet learned, indeed he never 
learned well, to forbear the improper uſe of 
mythology. After having rewarded the heathen 
deities for their care, 


With Alga who the ſacred altar ſtrows? 

To all the ſea-gods Charles an offering owes 
A bull to thee, Portunus, ſhall be lain 

A ram to you, ye Tempeſts of the Main, 


He tells us, in the language of religion, 


Prayer ſtorm'd the ſkies, and raviſh'd Charles 


from thence, 
As heaven itſelf, is took by violence, 
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And afterwards mentions one of the moſt 
awful paſſages of Sacred Hiſtory. 

Other conceits there are, too curious to be 
quite omitted; as, 


For by example moſt we ſinn'd before, 
And, glaſs- like, clearneſs mix'd with frailty bore, 


How far he was yet from thinking it neceſſary 
to found his ſentiments on nature, appears 
from the extravagance of his fictions and hy- 
perboles. 


The winds, that never moderation knew, 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew ; 
Or, out of breath with joy, could not enlarge 
Their ſtraiten'd lungs.— 

It is no longer motion cheats your view; 

As you meet it, the land approacheth you; 
The land returns, and in the white it wears 
The marks of penitence, and ſorrow bears. 


1 know not whether this fancy, however little 
be 1ts value, was not borrowed. A French 
poet read to Malherbe ſome verſes, in which he 
reprefents France as moving out of its place 
to receive the king. Though this,” ſald 
Malherbe, “was in my time, I do not re- 
* member it.“ 


His 
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His poem on the Coronation has a more even 
tenour of thought. Some lines deſerve to be 
quoted, 


You have already quench'd ſedition's brand; 
And zeal, that burnt it, only warms the land ; 
The jealous ſects that durſt not truſt their cauſe 
So far from their own will as to the laws, 

Him for their umpire, and their ſynod take, 
And their appeal alone to Cæſar make. 


Here may be found one particle of that old 
verfification, of which, I believe, in all his 
works, there is not another: 


Nor 1s it duty, or our hope alone, 
Creates that joy, but full fraition. 


In the verſes to the lord chancellor Claren- 
don, two years afterwards, is a conceit ſo 
hopeleſs at the firſt view, that few would have 
attempted it; and ſo ſucceſsfully laboured, 
that though at laſt it gives the reader more 
perplexity than pleaſure, and ſeems hardly 
worth the ſtudy that it coſts, yet it muſt be 


valued as a proof of a mind at once ſubtle and 
comprehenſive ; 
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In open proſpect nothing bounds our eye, 
Until the earth ſeems join'd unto the ſky: 
So 1n this hemiſphere our utmoſt view 

Is only bounded by our king and you: 

Our ſight is limited where you are join'd, 
And beyond that no farther heaven can find. 
So wel: your virtues do with his agree, 
That, though your orbs of different greatneſs be, 
Yet both are for each other's uſe diſpos'd, 
His to encloſe, and yours to be enclos'd. 
Nor could another in your room have been, 
Except an emptineſs had come between. 


The compariſon of the Chancellor to the 
Indies leaves all reſemblance too far behind it : 


And as the Indies were not found before 

Thoſe rich perfumes which from the happy ſhore 
The winds upon their balmy wings convey'd, 
Whoſe guilty ſweetneſs firſt their world betray'd ; 


So by your counſels we are brought to view 
A new and undiſcover'd world in vou. 


There is another compariſon, for there 1s 
little elſe in the poem, of which, though per- 
haps it cannot be explained into plain proſaick 
meaning, the mind perceives enough to be de- 


lighted, and readily forgives its obſcurity, for 
its magnificence : 


How 
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How ſtrangely active are the arts of peace, 

Whoſe reſtleſs motions leſs than wars do ceaſe ! 

Peace is not freed from labour, but from noiſe; 

And war more force, but not more pains employs. 

Such is the mighty ſwiftneſs of your mind, 

That, like the earth's, it leaves our ſenſe behind ; 
While you fo ſmoothly turn and rowl our ſphere, 

That rapid motion does but reſt appear. 

For as in nature's ſwiftneſs, with the throng 

Of flying orbs while ours is borne along, 

All ſeems at reſt to the deluded eye, 

Mov'd by the foul of the ſame harmony: 

So carry'd on by your unwearied care, 

We reſt in peace, and yet in motion ſhare, 


To this ſucceed four lines, which perhaps 
afford Dryden's firſt attempt at thoſe penetrat- 
ing remarks on human nature, for which he 
ſeems to have been peculiarly formed: 


Let envy then thoſe crimes within you ſee, 
From which the happy never muſt be free; 
Envy that does with miſery reſide, 

The joy and the revenge of ruin'd pride. 


Into this poem he ſeems to have collected all 
his powers; and after this he did not often 
bring upon his anvil ſuch ſtubborn and unmal- 


leable thoughts; but, as a ſpecimen of his 
R 4 abilities 
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abilities to unite the moſt unſociable matter, 
he has concluded with lines, of which I think 
not myſelf obliged to tell the meaning: 


Yet unimpair'd with labours, or with time, 
Your age but ſeems to a new youth to climb, 
Thus heavenly bodies do our time beget, 

And meaſure change, but ſhare no part of it : 
And ſtill it ſball without a weight increaſe, 
Like this new year, whoſe motions never ceaſe, 
For fince the glorious courſe you have begun 
Is led by Charles, as that is by the ſun, 

It muſt both weightleſs and immortal prove, 
Becauſe the centre of it is above, 


In the Annus Mirabilis he returned to the 
quatrain, which from that time he totally 
quitted, perhaps from this experience of its in- 
convenience, for he complains of its difficulty. 
This 1s one of his greateſt attempts. He had 
ſubjects equal to his abilities, a great naval 
war, and the Fire of London. Battles have 
always been deſcribed in heroick poetry; but a 
ſea-fight and artillery had yet ſomething of no- 
velty. New arts are long in the world before 
poets deſcribe them; for they borrow every 
thing from their predeceſſors, and commonly 
derive very little from nature or from life, 

Boileau 
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Boileau was the firſt French writer that had 
ever hazarded in verſe the mention of modern 
war, or the effects of gunpowder. We, who 
are leſs afraid of novelty, had already poſſeſſion 
of thoſe dreadful images. Waller had de- 
{cribed a ſea-ſight. Milton had not yet trans- 
ferred the invention of fire- arms to tlie rebel- 
lious angels. 

This poem is written with great diligence, 
yet does not fully anſwer the expectation 
raiſed by ſuch ſubjets and ſuch a writer. 
With the ſtanza of Davenant he has ſome- 
times his vein of parentheſis, and incidental 
diſquifition, and ſtops his narrative for a wiſe 
remark. 

The general fault 1s, that he affords more 
ſentiment than deſcription, and does not ſo 
much impreſs ſcenes upon the fancy, as de- 
duce conſequences and make compariſons, 

The initial ſtanzas have rather too much 
reſemblance to the firſt lines of V aller's poem 
on the war with Spain; perhaps ſuch a be- 
ginning is natural, and could not be avoided 
without affectation. Both Waller and Dry- 
den might take their hint from the poem on 
the 
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The civil war of Rome, Orbem jam to- 
5 um, Ke. 


Of the king collecting his navy, he ſays, 


It ſeems as every ſhip their ſovereign knows, 
His awful ſummons they ſo ſoon obey ; 
So hear the ſcaly herds when Proteus blows, 
And fo to paſture follow through the ſea, 


It would not be hard to believe that Dryden 
had written the two firſt lines ſeriouſly, and 
that ſome wag had added the two latter in 
burleſque. Who would expect the lines that 
immediately follow, which are indeed perhaps 
indecently hyperbolical, but certainly in a 
mode totally different: 


To ſee this fleet upon the ocean move, 
Angels drew wide the curtains of the ſkies ; 

And heaven, as if there wanted lights above, 
For tapers made two glaring comets riſe. 


The deſcription of the attempt at Bergen 
will afford a very compleat ſpecimen of the 
deſcriptions in this poem : 


And now approach'd their fleet from India, fraught 
With all the riches of the riſing ſun : 
And precious ſand from ſouthern climates brought, 


The fatal regions where the war begun. 
Like 
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Like hunted caſtors, conſcious of their ſtore, bring: 
Their way-laid wealth to Norway's coaſt they 

Then firſt the North's cold boſem ſpices bore, 
And winter brooded on the eaſtern ſpring. 


By the rich ſcent we found our perfum'd prey, Ilie; 
Which, flank'd with rocks, did cloſe in covert 
And round about their murdering cannon lay, 
At once to threaten and invite the eye. 


Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard, 
The Engliſh undertake th' unequal war: 

Seven ſhips alone, by which the port is barr'd, 
Beſiege the Indies, and all Denmark dare. 


Theſe fight like huſbands, but like lovers thoſe : 
Theſe fain would keep, and thoſe more fain enjoy: 

And to ſuch height their frantic paſſion grows, 
That what both love, both hazard to deſtroy : 


Amidſt whole heaps of ſpices lights a ball, 

And now their odours arm'd againſt them fly : 
Some preciouſly by ſhatter'd porcelain fall, 

And ſome by aromatic ſplinters die: 


And, though by tempeſts of the prize bereft, 
In heaven's inclemency ſome eaſe we find ; 

Our foes we vanquiſh'd by our valour left, 
And only yielded to the ſeas and wind. 


In this manner is the ſublime too often 
mingled with the ridiculous. The Dutch ſeek 


a 
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a ſhelter for a wealthy fleet: this ſurely needed 
no illuſtration; yet they muſt fly, not like all 
the reſt of mankind on the ſame occaſion, but 
„like hunted caſtors;“ and they might with 
ſtrict propriety be hunted; for we winded 
them by our noſes—their perfumes betrayed 
them. The Huſband and the Lover, though of 
more dignity than the Caſtor, are images too 
domeſtick to mingle properly with the horrors 
of war. The two quatrains that follow are | 
worthy of the author. 
The account of the different ſenſations with | 
which the two fleets retired, when the night 
parted them, is one of the faireſt flowers of 
Engliſh poetry. 


The night comes on, we eager to purſue 
The combat ſtill, and they aſham'd to leave; 
Till the laſt ſtreaks of dying day withdrew, 
And doubtful moon-light did our rage deceive. 


In th' Engliſh fleet each ſhip reſounds with joy, 
And loud applauſe of their great leader's fame: 

In firey dieams the Dutch they till deſtroy, 
And, ſlumbering, ſmile at the imagin'd flame. 


Not ſo the Holland fleet, who, tir'd and done, 
Stretch'd on their decks like weary oxen lie; 
Faint ſweats all down their mighty members run, 


(Vaſt bulks, which little ſouls but ill ſupply.) 
= 
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In dreams they fearful precipices tread, 
Or, ſhipwreck'd, labour to ſome diſtant ſhore : 
Or, in dark churches, walk among the dead; 
They wake with horror, and dare fleep no more. 


It is a general rule in poetry, that all appro- 
priated terms of art ſhould be ſunk in general 
expreſſions, becauſe poetry 1s to ſpeak an uni- 
verfal language. This rule is ſtill ſtronger with 
regard to arts not liberal, or confined to few, 
and therefore far removed from common know- 
ledge; and of this kind, certainly, is technical 
navigation. Vet Dryden was of opinion, that 
a ſea- fight ought to be deſcribed in the nauti- 
cal language; and certainly,” ſays he, as 
« thoſe, who in a logical diſputation keep to 
* general terms would hide a fallacy, ſo thoſe 
* who do it in poetical deſcription would veil 
* their ignorance.“ 

Let us then appeal to experience ; for by ex- 
perience at laſt we learn as well what will pleaſe 
as what will profit. In the battle, his terms 
ſeem to have been blown away; but he deals 
them liberally in the dock: 


So here ſome pick out bullets from the fide, 
Some drive old ou thro' each ſeam and rift ; 
Their left-hand does the calting-iron guide, | 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. 
With 
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With boiling pitch another near at hand 
(From friendly Sweden brought) the ſcam: inſtops 
Which, well laid o'er, the ſalt-ſea waves withſland, 
And ſhake them from the riſing beak in drops, 


Some the gall d ropes with dawby marling bind, 
Or ſear-cloth maſts with ſtrong larpavuling coats: 

To try new fhrouds one mounts into the wind, 
And one below, their eaſe or ſtiffneſs notes, 


I ſuppoſe there is not one term which every 
reader does not wiſh away. 

His digreſſion to the original and progreſs of 
navigation, with his proſpect of the advance- 
ment which it ſhall receive from the Royal So- 
ciety, then newly inſtituted, may be conſidered 
as an example ſeldom equalled of ſeaſonable ex- 
curſion and artful return. 

One line, however, leaves me diſcontented; 
he ſays, that by the help of the philoſo- 


phers, 


Inſtructed ſhips ſhall ſail to quick commerce, 
By which remoteſt regions are allied, — 


Which he 1s conſtrained to explain in a note 
* By a more exact meaſure of longitude.” It 
had better become Dryden's learning and ge- 


nius to have laboured ſcience into poetry, and 
have 
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have ſhewn, by explaining longitude, that 
verſe did not refuſe the ideas of philoſophy. 

His deſcription of the Fire is painted by reſo- 
Jute meditation, out of a mind better formed 
to reaſon than to feel. The conflagration of a 
city, with all its tumults of concomitant diſ- 
treſs, is one of the moſt dreadful ſpectacles 
which this world can offer to human eyes ; yet 
it ſeems to raiſe little emotion in the breaſt of 
the poet; he watches the flame coolly from 
ſtreet to ſtreet, with now a reflection, and 
now a ſimile, till at laſt he meets the king, for 
whom he makes a ſpeech, rather tedious in a 
time ſo buſy; and then follows again the pro- 
greſs of the fire. 

There are, however, in this part ſome paſ- 


ſages that deſerve attention; as in the begin- 
ning: N 


The diligence of trades and noiſeful gain 
And luxury more late aſleep were laid! 
All was the night's, and in her ſilent reign 
No ſound the reſt of Nature did invade 
In this deep quiet 


The expreſſion “ All was the night's” 
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is taken from Seneca, who remarks on Virgips 
line, 


Omnia noctis erant placida compeſta guiete, 


that he might have concluded better, 


Omnia nofis erant. 


The following quatrain is vigorous and ani. 
mated : 


The ghoſts of traytors from the bridge deſcend 
With bold fanatick ſpectres to rejoice ; 
About the fire into a dance they bend, 
And ſing their ſabbath notes with feeble voice, 


His prediction of the improvements which 
ſhall be made in the new city is, elegant and 
poetical, and, with an event which Poets can- 
not always boaſt, has been happily verified. 
The poem concludes with a fimile that might 
have better been omitted. 

Dryden, when he wrote this poem, ſeems 
not yet fully to have formed his verſification, 
or ſettled his ſyſtem of propriety. 

From this time, he addicted himſelf almoſt 
wholly to the ſtage, © to which,” ſays he, 


my genius never much inclined me,” merely 
as 
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a5 the moſt profitable market for poetry. By 
writing tragedies in rhyme, he continued to 
improve his diction and his numbers. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of Harte, who had ſtu- 
died his works with great attention, he ſettled 
his principles of verſification in 1676, when he 
produced the play of Aureng Zeb; and accord- 
ing to his own account of the ſhort time in 
which he wrote Tyrannick Lyve, and the State 
of Innacence, he ſoon obtained the full effect of 
diligence, and added facility to exactneſs. 

Rhyme has been ſo long baniſhed from the 
theatre, that we know not its effect upon the 
paſſions of an audience; Hut it has this conve- 
nience, that ſentences ſtand more independent 
on each other, and ſtriking paſſages are there- 
tore eaſily ſelected and retained. Thus the de- 
ſcription of Night in the Indian Emperor, and 
the riſe and fall of empire in the Congue/? of 
Granada, are more frequently repeated than 
any lines in All for Leve, or Don Sebaſtian, 

To ſearch his plays for vigorous ſallies, and 
ſententious elegances, or to fix the dates of any 
little pieces which he wrote by chance, or by 


ſolicitation, were labour too tedious and mi- 
nute. 
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His dramatick labours did not ſo wholly ah. 
ſorb his thoughts, but that he promulgated the 
laws of tranſlation in a preface to the Engliſh 
Epiſtles of Ovid; one of which he tranſlated 
himſelf, and another in conjunction with the 
carl of Mulgrave. 

Abſalom and Achitophel is a work ſo well 
known, that particular criticiſm 1s ſuperfluous, 
If it be conſidered as a poem political and con- 
troverſial, it will be found to compriſe all the 
excellences of which the ſubject is ſuſceptible 
acrimony of cenſure, elegance of praiſe, artful 
delineation of charaQters, variety and vigour of 
ſentiment, happy turns of language, and pleaſ- 
ing harmony of numbers; and all theſe raiſed 
to ſuch a height as can ſcarcely be found in 
any other Engliſh compoſition. 

It is not, however, without faults; ſome 
lines are inelegant or improper, and too many 
are irreligiouſly licentious, The original ſtruc- 
ture of the poem was defective; allegories 
drawn to great length will always break; 


Charles could not run continually parallel with 
David. 


The ſubject had likewiſe another inconve- 


nience : it admitted little imagery or deſcrip- 
tion, 
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tion, and a long poem of mere ſentiments ea- 
ſily becomes tedious; though all tlie parts are 
forcible, and every line kindles new rapture, 
the reader, if not relieved by the interpoſition 
of ſomething that ſooths the fancy, grows 
weary of admiration, and defers the reſt. 

As an approach to hiſtorical truth was ne- 
ceſſary, the action and cataſtrophe were not in 
the poct's power; there is therefore an un- 
pleaſing diſproportion between the beginning 
and the end. We are alarmed by a faction 
formed out of many ſects various in their prin- 
ciples, but agreeing in their purpoſe of miſ- 
chief, formidable for their numbers, and ſtrong 
by their ſupports, while the king's friends are 
few and weak. The chiefs on either part are 
ſet forth to view; but when expeCtation is at 
the height, the king makes a ſpeech, and 


Henceforth a ſeries of new times began. 


Who can forbear to think of an enchanted 
caſtle, with a wide moat and lofty battlements, 
walls of marble and gates of braſs, which va- 
niſhes at once into air, when the deſtined 
knight blows his horn before it? 
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In the ſecond part, written by Tate, there is 
a long inſertion, which, for its poignancy of 
ſatire, exceeds any part of the former. Perſo- 
nal reſentment, though no laudable motive to 
fatire, can add great force to general principles, 
Self-love is a buſy prompter. 

The Medal, written upon the ſame princi- 
ples with Alſalim and Achitophel, but upon a 
narrower plan, gives leſs pleaſure, though it 
diſcovers equal abilities in the writer. The 
ſuperſtructure cannot extend beyond the foun- 
dation; a ſingle character or incident cannot 
furniſh as many ideas, as a ſeries of events, or 
multiplicity of agents. This poem therefore, 
{ince time has left it to itſelf, is not much read, 
nor perhaps generally underſtood; yet it 
abounds with touches both of humorous and 
ſerious ſatire. The picture of a man whole 
propenſions to miſchief are ſuch, that his beſt 
actions are but inability of wickedneſs, is very 
ſkilfully delineated and ſtrongly coloured: 


Power was his aim: but, thrown from that pre- 

tence, | | 

The wretch turn'd loyal in his own defence, 
And malice reconcil'd him to his Prince, 
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Him, 
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Him, in the anguiſh of his ſoul, he ſerv'd; 
Rewarded faſter ſtill than he deſery'd ; 
Behold him now exalted into truſt ; 

His counſels oft convenient, ſeldom juſt, 
Ev'n in the moſt ſincere advice he gave, 

He had a grud ing ſtill to be a knave. 

The frauds, he learnt in his fanatic years, 
Made him uneaſy in his lawful gears, 

At leaſt as little honeſt as he cou'd, 

And, like white witches, miſchievouſly good. 
To this firſt bias, longingly, he leans ; 

And rather would be great by wicked means. 


The Threnodia, which, by a term I am afraid 
neither authorized nor analogical, he calls Au- 
guſlalis, is not among his happieſt productions. 
[ts firſt and obvious defect is the irregularity 
of its metre, to which the ears of that age, 
however, were accuſtomed, What is worſe, 
it has neither tenderneſs nor dignity, it is nei- 
ther magnificent nor pathetick. He ſeems to 
look round him for images which he cannot 
find, and what he has he diſtorts by endea- 
vouring to enlarge them. He is,“ he ſays, 
* petrified with grief,“ but the marble ſome- 
times relents, and trickles in a joke, 
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The ſons of art all med' cines try'd, 
And every noble remedy apply'd ; 
With emulation each eſſay'd 
His utmoſt ſkill ; nay, more, they pray d: 
Was never loſing game with better conduct play'd, 


He had bcen a little inclined to merriment 
before, upon the prayers of a nation for their 
dying ſovereign, nor was he ſerious enough to 
keep heathen fables out of his religion; 


With him th* innumerable crowd ef armed 
prayers 
Knock'd at the gates of heaven, and knock d 
aloud ; 
The firfl well-meaning rude petitioners, 
All for his life aſſail d the throne, 
All would have brib'd the ſkies by offering up 
their own. 
So great a throng not heaven itſelf could bar; 
*Twas almoſt borne by force as in the giants war, 
The prayers, at leaſt, for his reprieve were 
heard ; 
His death, like Hezekiah's, was deferr'd. 


There is throughout the compoſition a dc- 
fire of ſplendor without wealth. In the con- 
cluſion he ſeems too much pleaſed with the 

pro- 
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proſpect of the new reign to have lamented his 
old maſter with much ſincerity. 

He did not miſcarry in this attempt for want 
of {kill either in lyrick or elegiack poetry His 
poem on the Death of Mrs. Killegrew is un- 
doubtedly the nobleſt ode that our language 
ever has produced. The firſt part flows with 
a torrent of enthuſiaſm. ** Fervet immenſusque 
* ruit.”” All the ſtanzas indeed are not equal. 
An imperial crown cannot be one continued 
diamond ; the gems muſt be held together by 
ſome leſs valuable matter. 

In his firſt ode for Cecilia's day, which 1s 
loſt in the ſplendor of the ſecond, there are 
paſſages which would have dignified any other 
poet. The firſt ſtanza 1s vigorous and elegant, 
though the word diapaſon is too technical, and 
the rhymes are too remote from one another : 
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From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This univerſal frame began : 
When nature underneath a heap of jarring atoms 
lay, 

And could not heave her head, 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 

Ariſe ye more than dead. 
Then cold and hot, and moiſt and dry, 
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In order to their ſtations leap, 
And muſick's power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
. This univerſal frame began: 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 
The diapaſon cloſing full in man. 


The concluſion is likewiſe ſtriking, but it 
includes an image ſo awful in itſelf, that it 
can owe little to poetry; and I could wiſh the 
antitheſis of mu/ick untuning had found ſome 
other place. 

As from the power of ſacred lays 

The ſpheres began to move, 
And ſung the great Creator's praiſe 
To all the bleſs'd above: 

So when the laſt and dreadful hour 

This crumbling pageant ſhall devour, 
The trumpet ſhall be heard on high, 

The dead fhall live, the living die, 

And muſick ſhall untune the ſky, 


Of his ſkill in Elegy he has given a ſpecimen 
in his Eleonora, of which the following lines 
diſcover their author : 


Though all theſe rare endowments of the mind 


Were in a narrow ſpace of life confin'd, 
The 
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The figure was with full perfection crown'd ; 

Though not ſo large an orb, as truly round: 

As when in glory, through the public place, 

The ſpoils of conquer'd nations were to paſs, 

And but one day for triumph was allow*d, 

The conſul was conſtrain'd his pomp to crowd; 

And ſo the ſwift proceſſion hurry'd on, 

That all, though not diſtinctly, might be ſhown 

So in the ſtraiten'd bounds of life confin'd, 

She gave but glimpſes of her glorious mind: 

And multitudes of virtues paſs'd along; 

Each preſſing foremoſt in the mighty throng, 

Ambitious to be ſeen, and then make room 

For greater multitudes that were to come. 

Yet unemployed no minute ſlipp'd away; 

Moments were precious in ſo ſhort a ſtay. 

The haſte of heaven to have her was ſo great, 

That ſome were fingle acts, though each com- 
pleat ; 

And every act ſtood ready to repeat. 
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This piece, however, is not without its 
faults; there is ſo much likeneſs in the initial 
compariſon, that there is no illuſtration. As 
a king would be lamented, Eleonora was la- 
mented : | 


As when ſome great and gracions monarch dies, 
Soft whiſpers, firſt, and mournful murmurs, riſe 
Among 
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Among the ſad attendants; then the ſound 
Soon gathers voice, and ſpreads the news around, 
Through town and country, till the dreadful blaſt 
Ts blown to diſtant colonies at lait ; 

Who, then, perhaps, were oftering vows in vain, 
For his long life, and for his happy reign ; 

So ſlowly by degrees, unwilling fame 

Did matchleſs Eleonora's fate proclaim, 

Till publick as the loſs the news became. 


This is little better than to ſay in praiſe of a 
ſhrub, that it is as green as a tree; or of a 
brook, that 1t waters a garden, as a river wa- 
ters a country. 

Dryden confeſſes that he did not know the 
lady whom he celebrates: the praiſe being 
therefore inevitably general, fixes no impreſſion 
upon the reader, nor excites any tendency to 
love, nor much defire of imitation. Know- 
ledge of the ſubject is to the poet, what dura- 
ble materials are to the architect. 

The Religio Laici, which borrows its title 
from the Religio Melici of Browne, is almoſt 
the only work of Dryden which can be confi- 
dered as a voluntary effuſion ; in this, there- 
fore, it might be hoped, that the full efful- 
gence of his genius would be found. But un- 

happ!'y 


happily the ſubject is rather argumentative than 
poetical : he intended only a ſpecimen of me- 
trical diſputation. 


And this unpoliſh'd rugged verſe I choſe, 
As fitteſt for diſcourſe, and neareſt proſe, 


This, however, 1s a compoſition of great 
excellence in its kind, in which the familiar is 
very properly diverſified with the ſolemn, and 
the grave with the humorous ; in which metre 
has neither weakened the force, nor clouded 
the perſpicuity of argument; nor will it be 
eaſy to find another example equally happy of 
this middle kind of writing, which, though 
proſaick in ſome parts, riſes to high poetry in 
others, and neither towers to the ſkies, nor 
creeps along the ground, 

Of the ſame kind, or not far diſtant from it, 
is the Hind and Panther, the longeſt of all Dry- 
den's original poems; an allegory intended to 
comprizeand to decide the controverſy between 
tie Romaniſts and Proteſtants. The ſcheme 
of the work is injudicious and incommodious , 
for what can be more abſurd than that one 


beaſt ſhould counſel another to reſt her faith 


upon a pope and council? He ſeems well 
| enough 
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enough ſkilled in the uſual topicks of argu- 
ment, endeavours to ſhew the neceſſity of an 
infallible judge, and reproaches the Reformen 
with want of unity; but is weak enough to aſk 
why, fince we ſee without knowing how, we 
may not have an infallible judge without know. 
ing where. 

The Hind at one time 1s afraid to drink at 
the common brook, becauſe ſhe may be wor- 
ried; but walking home with the Panther, talks 
by the way of the Nzc-ne Fathers, and at laſt 
declares herſelf to be the Catholic church. 

This abſurdity was very properly ridiculed 
in the City Muſe and Country Mouſe of Minta- 
gue and Priar; and in the detection and cen- 
ſure of the incongruity of the fiction chiefly 
conſiſts the value of their performance, which, 
whatever reputation it might obtain by the 
help of temporary paſſions, ſeems, to readers 
almoſt a century diſtant, not very forcible or | 
animated. 

Pope, whoſe judgement was perhaps a little 
bribed by the ſubject, uſed to mention this 
poem as the moſt correct ſpecimen of Dryden's 
verſification. It was indeed written when he 


had completely formed his manner, and may 
be 


1s 
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de ſuppoſed to exhibit, negligence excepted, 
his deliberate and ultimate ſcheme of metre. 
We may therefore reaſonably infer, that he 
did not approve the perpetual uniformity which 
confines the ſenſe to couplets, ſince he has 
broken his lines in the initial paragraph. 


A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchang'd, 
Fed on the lawns, and in the foreſt rang'd: 
Without unſpotted, innocent within, 

dhe fear'd no danger, for ſne knew no ſin. 

Yet had ſhe oft been chac'd with horns and hounds, 
And Scythian ſhafts, and many winged wounds 
Aim'd at her heart; was often forc'd to fly, 

And doom'd to death, though fated not to die. 


Theſe lines are lofty, elegant, and muſical, 
notwithſtanding the interruption of the pauſe, 
of which the effect 1s rather increaſe of plea- 
ſure by variety, than offence by ruggedneſs. 

To the firit part it was his intention, he 
ſays, “to give the majeſtick turn of heroick 
+ poefy ;”” and perhaps he might have executed 
his deſign not unſucceſsfully, had not an op- 


portunity of ſatire, which. he cannot forbear, 


fallen ſometimes in his way. The character 
of a Preſbyterian, whoſe emblem is the Mol, 
is not very heroically majeſtick: 


More 
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More haughty than the reſt, the wolfiſh race 

Appear with belly gaunt and famifh'd face: 

Never was ſo deform'd a beaſt of grace. 

His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears, 

Cloſe clapp'd for ſhame ; but his rough creſt he 
rears, 

And pricks up his predeſtinating ears. 


His general character of the other ſorts of 
beaſts that never go to church, though fſpritely 
and keen, has, however, not much of heroic; 


poeſy: 


Theſe are the chief; to number o'er the reſt, 
And ſtand like Adam naming every beaſt, 

Were weary work; nor will the Muſe deſctibe 
A ſlimy- born, and ſun- begotten tribe; 

Who, far from ſteeples and their ſacred ſound, 
In fields their ſullen conventicles found. 

Theſe groſs, half- animated, lumps I leave; 
Nor can I think what thoughts they can conceive; 
But if they think at all, *tis ſure no higher 
Than matter, put in motion, may aſpire ; 
Souls that can {carce ferment their maſs of clay ; 
So drofly, ſo divitible, are they, 

As would but ſerve pure bodies for allay ; 
Such ſouls as ſhards produce, ſuch beetle things 


As only buz to heaven with evening wings; 
Strik: 
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Strike in the dark, offending but by chance ; 
Such are the blindfold blows of ignorance. 
They know not beings, and but hate a name; 
To them the Hind and Panther are the ſame. 


One more inſtance, and that taken from the 
narrative part, where ſtyle was more in his 
choice, will ſhow how ſteadily he kept his re- 
ſolution of heroic dignity. 


For when the herd, ſuffic'd, did late repair 

To ferney heaths and to their foreſt laire, 

She made a mannerly excule to ſtay, 

Proffering the Hind to wait her half the way: 

That, fince the ſky was clear, an hour of talk 

Might help her to beguile the tedious walk. 

With much good-will the motion was embrac'd, 

To chat awhile on their adventures paſt : 

Nor had the grateful Hind ſo ſoon forgot 

Her friend and fellow-ſufferer in the plot. 

Yet, wondering how of late ſhe grew eſtrang'd, 

Her forehead cloudy and her count'nance chang'd, 

She thought this hour th” occation would preſent 

To learn her ſecret cauſe of diſcontent, 

Which well ſhe hop'd might be with eaſe re- 
dreſs'd, 

Conſidering her a well-bred civil beaſt, 

And more a gentle woman than the reſt. 
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After ſome common talk what rumours ran, 
The lady of the ſpotted muff began. 


The ſecond and third parts he profeſſes tg 
have reduced to dition more familiar and 
more ſuitable to diſpute and converſation ; the 
difference is not, however, very eafily per- 
ceived; the firſt has familiar, and the two 
others have ſonorous, lines. The original in- 
congruity runs through the whole; the king is 
now Cæſar, and now the Lyon; and the name 
Pan is given to the Supreme Being. 

But when this conſtitutional abſurdity is for- 
given, the poem muſt be confeſſed to be writ- 
ten with great ſmoothneſs of metre, a wide ex- 
tent of knowledge, and an abundant multipli- 
city of images; the controverſy is embellijhed 
with pointed ſentences, diverſified by illuſtra- 
tions, and enlivened by fallies of inveCtive. 
Some of the fats to which alluſions are made 
are now become obſcure, and perhaps there 
may be many ſatirical paſſages little underſtood. 

As it was by its nature a work of defiance, a 
compoſition which would naturally be examin- 
ed with the utmoſt acrimony of criticiſm, it 


was probably laboured with uncommon atten- 
tion; 
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tion; and there are, indeed, few neglicences in 
the ſubordinate parts. The original impro- 
priety, and the ſubſequent unpopularity of the 
ſubje&t, added to the ridiculouſneſs of its 
firſt elements, has ſunk it into neglect; but 
it may be uſefully ſtudied, as an example of 
poetical ratiocination, in which the argument 
uffers little from the metre. 

In the poem on the Birth of the Prince of 
Wal:s, nothing is very remarkable but the ex- 
orbitant adulation, and that inſenſibility of the 
precipice on which the king was then ſtanding, 
which the laureat apparently ſhared with the 
reſt of the courtiers. A few months cured 
him of controverſy, diſmiſſed him from court, 
and made him again a play-wright and tranſ- 
lator. 

Of Juvenal there had been a tranſlation by 
Stapylton, and another by Holiday; neither of 
them is very poetical. Stapylton is more 
ſmooth, and Holiday's is more eſteemed for 
the learning of his notes. A new verſion was 
propoſed to the poets of that time, and under- 
taken by them in conjunction. The main de- 
ſign was conducted by Dryden, whole reputa- 
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tion was ſuch that no man was unwilling to 
ſerve the Muſes under him. 

The general character of this tranſlation will 
be given, when it is ſaid to preſerve the wit, 


but to want the dignity of the original. The 


peculiarity of Juvenal is a mixture of gaiety 
and ſtatelineſs, of pointed ſentences and decla · 
matory grandeur. His points have not been 
neglected; but his grandeur none of the band 
| ſeemed to conſider as neceſſary to be imitated, 
except Creech, who undertook the thirteenth 
ſatire. It is therefore perhaps poſſible to give 
a better repreſentation of that great ſatiriſt, 
even in thoſe parts which Dryden himſelf has 
tranſlated, ſome paſſages excepted, which will 
never be excelled. 

With Juvenal was publiſhed Perſius, tranſ- 
lated wholly by Dryden. This work, though 
like all other productions of Dryden it may 
have ſhining parts, ſeems to have been written 
merely for wages, in an uniform mediocrity, 
without any cager endeavour after excellence, 
or laborious effort of the mind. 

There wanders an opinion among the readers 
of poetry, that one of theſe ſatires is an exer- 
ciſe of the ſchool, Dryden ſays, that he once 

tranſlated 
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tranſlated it at ſchool; but not that he pre- 
ſerved or publiſhed the juvenile performance. 

Nor lopg afterwards he undertook perhaps 
the moſt arduous work of its kind, a tranſla- 
tion of Virgil, for which he had ſhewn how 
well he was qualified by his verſion of the Pol- 
lio, and two epiſodes, one of Niſus and Eu- 
ryalus, the other of Mezentius and Lauſus. 

In the compariſon of Homer and Virgil, the 
diſcriminative excellence of Homer is elevation 
and comprehenſion of thought, and that of 
Virgil is grace and ſplendor of dition. The 
beauties of Homer are therefore difficult to be 
loſt, and thoſe of Virgil difficult to be retained. 
The maſly trunk of ſentiment is ſafe by its ſo- 
lidity, but the bloſſoms of elocution eaſily drop 
away, The author, having the choice of his 
own images, ſelects thoſe which he can beſt 
adorn ; the tranſlator muſt, at all hazards, fol- 
low his original, and expreſs thoughts which 
perhaps he would not have choſen. When to 
this primary difficulty is added the inconve- 
nience of a language ſo much inferior in har- 
mony to the Latin, it cannot be expected that 
they who read the Georgick and the Eneid 


ſhould be much delighted with any verſion. 
12 All 
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All theſe obſtacles Dryden ſaw, and all theſe 


he determined to encounter. The expectation 
of his work was undoubtedly great; the nation 
conſidered its honour as intereſted in the event, 
One gave him the different editions of his au- 
thor, another helped him in the ſubordinate 
parts. The arguments of the ſeveral books 
were given him by Addiſon, 

The hopes of the publick were not diſap- 
pointed. He produced, ſays Pope, “ the moſt 
noble and {ſpirited tranſlation that I know in 
* any language.” It certainly excelled what- 
ever had appeared in Engliſh, and appears to 
have fatisfied his friends, and, for the moſt 
part, to have filenced his enemies. Milbourne, 
indeed, a clergyman, attacked it ; but his out- 
rages {zem to be the ebullitions of a mind agi- 
tated by ſtronger reſentment than bad poetry 
can excite, and previouſly reſolved not to be 
pleaſed. 

His criticiſm extends only to the Preface, 
Paſtorais, and Georgicks ; and, as he profeſſes 
to give his antagoniſt an opportunity of repri- 
{ai, he has added his own verſion of the firſt 
and fourth Paſtorals, and the firſt Georgick. 
he world has forgotten his book; but ſince 
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his attempt has given him a place in literary 
hiſtory, 1 will preſerve a ſpecimen of his criti- 
ciſm, by inſerting his remarks on the invoca- 
tion before the firſt Georgick, and of his poe- 
try, by annexing his own verſion. 


Ver. 1. 


© What makes a plenteous harveſt, when to turn 
The fruitful ſoil, and when to ſow the corn, 


It's unlucky, they ſay, to lumble at the threſ- 
Holl, but what has a plenteous harveſt to do 
* here? Virgil would not pretend to preſcribe 
rules for that which depends not on the huſ- 
% bandman's care, but the aiſpeſition of Heaven 
* altogether. Indeed, the plenteous crop de- 
* pends ſomewhat on the good method of tillage, 
* and where the land's ill manur'd, the corn, 
© without a miracle, can be but indifferent ; but 
{© the harve/! may be good, which is its propereſt 
* epithet, tho? the hu/bandman's ill were never 
* ſo indifferent. The next ſentence is too literal, 
and when to pleugb had been Virgil's meaning, 
** and intelligible to every body; and when 10 
* ſew the corn, is a needleſs addition. 
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Ver. 3. 


The care of ſheep, of oxen, and of kine, 
And when to geld the lambs, and ſheer the ſwine, 


& Would as well have fallen under the cura ho- 
um, qui cultus habendo fit pecori, as Mr. D's 
„ deduction of particulars,” 


Ver. 5. 


The birth and genius of the frugal bee 
J ſing, Mæcenas, and I ſing to thee. 


© But where did experientia ever ſignify birth 
* and genius? or what ground was there for 
* ſuch a figure in this place? How much more 
% manly is Mr. Ogylby's verſion ! 


«© What makes rich grounds, in what celeſtial ſigns 
« ?T1s good to plough, and marry elms with vines; 
<© What beſt fits cattle, what with ſheep agrees, 
« And ſeveral arts improving frugal bees, 

I ſing, Mæcenas. 


„Which four lines, tho' faulty enough, are 
« yet much more to the purpoſe than Mr. D's 
2 


Ver. 22. 


«From fields and mountains to my ſong repair. 
66 For 


6 
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& For patrium linguens nemus, ſaltuſque Lycai— 
„Very well explained!“ 


Ver. 23, 24. 


Inventor Pallas, of the fattening oil, 
«© Thou founder of the plough, and ploughman's 
© toil ! 


“Written as if theſe had been Pallas's invention. 
« The ploughman's toil's impertinent.” 


Ver. 25. 
„he ſhroud-like cypreſs—— 


Why firoud-like? Is a cypreſs pulled up by 
the roots, which the /culpture in the /a/? Ec- 
* Hogue fills Sikvanus's hand with, fo very like a 
* proud? Or did not Mr. D. think of that 
kind of cypreſs us*'d often for ſcarves and hat- 
* bands at funerals formerly, or for widows 
e vails, &c. if ſo, twas a deep good thought. 


Ver. 26. 


66 — — — That Wear 
© The royal honours, and increaſe the year. 


% What's meant by increaſing the year © Did the 
gods or goddeſſes add more months, or days, or 
9 © hours 
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&* hours to it? Or how can arva tueri—ſignify 
* to wear rural honours? Is this to tranſlate, or 
© abuſe an author? The next couplet is borrow'd 
from Ogylby, I ſuppoſe, becauſe /:s 10 the 
t purpoſe than ordinary.“ 


Ver. 33. 


c The patron of the world, and Rome's peculiar 
“ guard. 


lale, and none of Virgil's, no more than the 
ſenſe of the precedent couplet; ſo again, he in- 
& ter polates Virgil with that and the round circle 
& of the year to guide powerful of bleſſings, which 
& thou fre oi around. A ridiculous Latiniſm, 
and an impertinent addition; indeed the whole 
period is but one piece of abſurdity and non- 
ſenſe, as thoſe who lay it with the original 
„ muſt find.” 


Ver. 42, 43. 
& And Neptune ſhall reſign the faſces of the ſea, 


++ Was he conſul or diFator there? 
&« And watry virgins for thy bed ſhall ſtrive, 


* Both abſurd interpolations 


Ver. 


6+ 


60 
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Ver. 47, 48. 


« Where in the void of heaven a place is free. 
« 4h happy, D-—n, were that place for thee ! 


© But where is that void? Or, what does our 
&* tranſlator mean by it? He knows what Ovid 
« ſays God did, to prevent ſuch a void in hea- 
«yen; perhaps, this was then forgotten: but 


60 Virgil talks more ſenſibly.“ 
Ver. 49. 


The ſcorpion ready to receive thy laws. 


„No, he would not then have gotten out of his 
way ſo faſt.” 


Ver. 56. 
* Though Proſerpine affects her ſilent ſeat. 


„What made her then ſo angry with Aſcalaphus, 
for preventing her return? She was now 
% mus'd to Patience under the determinations of 
Fate, rather than fond of her reſidence.” 


Ver. 61, 62, 63. 


© Pity the poet's, and the ploughman's cares, 
Intereſt thy greatneſs in our mean affairs, 
* And uſe thyſelf betimes to hear our prayers. 


* Which 


| 


— — — — 
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Which is ſuch a wretched perverſion of Virgil; 
noble thaught as Vicars would have bluſh'd at; 
but Mr. Ogylly makes us ſome amends, by 
his better lines: 


O whereſoe'er thou art, from thence incline, 
And grant aſſiſtance to my bold deſign ! 

«© Pity, with me, poor huſbandmen's affairs, 

% And now, as if tranſlated, hear our pray ers. 


This is ſen/e, and to the purpoſe : the other, 
„ poor miſtaten ſiuf.” 


Such were the ſtrictures of Milbourne, who 
found few abettors; and of whom it may be 
reaſonably 1magined, that many who favoured 
his deſign were aſhamed of his inſolence. 

When admiration had ſubſided, the tranſla- 
tion was more coolly examined, and found, 
like all others, to be ſometimes erroneous, and 
ſometimes licentious. "Thoſe who could find 
faults, thought they could avoid them; and 
Dr. Brady attempted in blank verſe a tranfla- 
tion of the Eneid, which, when dragged into 
the world, did not live long enough to cry. 1 
have never ſeen it; but that ſuch a verſion 
there 1s, or has been, perhaps ſome old cata- 


logue informed me. 
With 


ret 


P's 
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With not much better ſucceſs, Trapp, when 
his Tragedy and his Prelections had given him 
reputation, attempted another blank verſion of 
the Eneid; to which, notwithſtanding the 
light regard with which it was treated, he had 
afterwards perſeverance enough to add the Ec- 
logues and Georgicks. His book may conti- 
nue its exiſtence as long as it is the clandeſtine 
;efuge of ſchoolboys. 

Since the Engliſh ear has been accuſtomed 
to the mellifluence of Pope's numbers, and the 
diction of poetry has become more ſplendid, 
new attempts have been made to tranſlate Vir- 
gil; and all his works have been attempted by 
men better qualified to contend with Dryden. 
I will not engage myſelf in an invidious com- 
pariſon, by oppoſing one paſſage to another; a 
work of which there would be no end, and 
which might be often offenſive without uſe. 

It is not by comparing line with line that 
the merit of great works is to be eſtimated, but 
by their general effects and ultimate reſult. It 
is eaſy to note a weak line, and write one more 
vigorous in its place; to find a happineſs of 
expreſſion in the original, and tranſplant it by 
lorce into the verſion ; but what is given to 

the 
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the parts may be ſubducted from the whole, 
and the reader may be weary, though the cri. 
tick may commend. Works of imagination 
excel by their allurement and delight; by their 
power of attracting and detaining the attention. 
That book is good in vain, which the reader 
throws away. He only is the maſter, who 
keeps the mind in pleafing captivity ; whoſe 
pages are peruſed with eagerneſs, and in hope 
of new pleaſure are peruſed again; and whoſe 
concluſion is perceived with an eye of ſorrow, 
ſuch as the traveller caſts upon departing day. 

By his proportion of this predomination I 
will conſent that Dryden ſhould be tried; of 
this, which, in oppoſition to reaſon, makes 
Arioſto the darling and the pride of Italy; of 
this, which, in defiance of criticiſm, continues 
Shakſpeare the ſovereign of the drama. 

His laſt work was his Fables, in which he 
gave us the firſt example of a mode of writing 
which the Italians call refacctmento, a renova- 
tion of ancient writers, by modernizing their 
language. Thus the old poem of Boiardo has 
been new-dreſſed by Domenichi and Berni. The 
works of Chaucer, upon which this kind of 
Tejuvenefcence has been beſtowed by Dryden, 

re- 
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require little criticiſm. The tale of the Cock 
ſeems hardly worth revival; and the ſtory of 
palamon and Arcite, containing an action un- 
ſuitable to the times in which it is placed, can 
hardly be ſuffered to paſs without cenſure of 
the hyperbolical commendation which Dryden 
has given it in the general Preface, and in a 
poetical Dedication, a piece where his original 
fondneſs of remote conceits ſeems to have re- 
vived. | 

Of the three pieces borrowed from Boccace 
Sigiſmunda may be defended by the celebrity of 
the ſtory. Theodore and Honoria, though it 
contains not much moral, yet afforded oppor- 
tunities of ſtriking deſcription. And mon 
was formerly a tale of ſuch reputation, that, 
at the revival of letters, it was tranſlated into 
Latin by one of the Beroalds. 

Whatever ſubjects employed his pen, he was 
ſtill improving our meaſures and embelliſhing 
our language. 

In this volume are interſperſed ſome ſhort 
original poems, which, with his prologues, 
epilogues, and ſongs, may be compriſed in 
Congreve's remark, that even thoſe, if he had 

written 
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written nothing elſe, would have entitled him 
to the praiſe of excellence in his kind. 

One compoſition muſt however be diſtin- 
guiſhed. The ode for St. Ceciliga's Day, per- 
| haps the laſt effort of his poetry, has been al- 
ways conſidered as exhibiting the higheſt flight 
of fancy, and the exacteſt nicety of art. This 
is allowed to ſtand without a rival. If indeed 
there 1s any excellence beyond 1t, in ſome other 
of Dryden's works that excellence muſt be 
found. Compared with the Ode on Xilligrem, 
it may be pronounced perhaps ſuperiour in the 
whole ; but without any fingle part, equal to 
the firſt ſtanza of the other. 

It is faid to have coſt Dryden a fortnight's 
labour; but it does not want its neglt- 
gences: ſome of the lines are without cor- 
reſpondent rhymes; a defect, which I never 
detected but after an acquaintance of many 
years, and which the enthuſiaſm of the writer 
might hinder him from perceiving. 


His laſt ſtanza has leſs emotion than the 


former; but it is not leſs elegant in the diction. 
The concluſion is vicious; the muſick of Ti- 
motheus, which raiſed a mortal to the ffies, had 


only a mcetzphorical power; that of Cecilia, 
which 


which drew an angel down, had a real effect: 
the crown therefore could not reaſonably be 
divided. 


IN a general ſurvey of Dryden's labours, 
he appears to have a mind very comprehenſive 
by nature, and much enriched with acquired 
knowledge. His compoſitions are the effects 
of a vigorous genius operating upon large ma- 
terials. 

The power that predominated in his intel- 
lectual operations, was rather {ſtrong reaſon 
than quick ſenſibility. Upon all occafions 
that were preſented, he ſtudied rather than felt, 
and produced ſentiments not ſuch as nature 
enforces, hut meditation ſupplies. With the 
ſimple and elemental paſſions, as they ſpring 
ſeparate in the mind, he ſeems not much ac- 
quainted ; and ſeldom deſcribes them but as 
they are complicated by the various relations 
of ſociety, and confuſed in the tumults and 
agitations of lite. 

What he ſays of love may contribute to the 
explanation of his character: 

Love various minds does variouſly inſpire ; 

It ſtirs in gentle boſoms gentle fire, 


Like 
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Like that of incenſe on the altar laid : 
But raging flames tempeſtuous ſouls invade j 
A fire which every windy paſſion blows, 

With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows, 


Dryden's was not one of the gentle boſoms: | 
Love, as it ſubſiſts in itſelf, with no tendency f 
but to the perſon loved, and wiſhing only 65 : 
correſpondent kindneſs ; ſuch love as ſhuts out 
all other intereſt, the Love of the Golden Age, | 
was too ſoft and ſubtle to put his faculties in 
motion. He hardly conceived it but in its 
turbulent efferveſcence with ſome other deſires; 
when it was inflamed by rivalry, or obſtructed 
by difficulties; when it invigorated ambition, : 


or exaſperated revenge. 


He is therefore, with all his variety of ex- f 
cellence, not often pathetick ; and had fo little 
ſenſibility of the power of effuſions purely na- 


tural, that he d:d not eſteem them in others, 


Simplicity gave him no pleaſure; and for the ; 


firſt part of his life he looked on Otway with 
contempt, though at laſt, indeed very late, he 
confeſſed that in his play there was Nature, 
which is the chief beauty. 

We do not always know our own motives. 


I am not certain whether it was not rather the 
difficulty 
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difficulty which he found in exhibiting the ge- 
nuine operations of the heart, than a ſervile 
ſubmiſhon to an injudicious audience, that 
filled his plays with falſe magnificence. It was 
neceſſary to fix attention; and the mind can 
be captivated only by recollection, or by cu- 
nolity ; by reviving natural ſentiments, or im- 
preſſing new appearances of things: ſentences 
were readier at his call than images; he could 
more eaſily fill the ear with more ſplendid no- 
velty, than awaken thoſe ideas that ſlumber in 
the heart. 

The favourite exerciſe of his mind was ra- 
tiocination ; and, that argument might not be 
too ſoon at an end, he delighted to talk of li- 
berty and neceſſity, deſtiny and contingence ; 
theſe he diſcuſſes in the language of the ſchool 
with ſo much profundity, that the terms which 
he uſes are not always underſtood. It is in- 
deed learning, but lcarning out of place. 

When once he had engaged himſelf in diſ- 
putation, thoughts flowed in on either fide: 
he was now no longer at a loſs; he had always 
objections and ſolutions at command; ** ver- 
«* baque proviſam rem“ give him matter for 
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his verſe, and he finds without difficulty verſe 
for his matter. 

In Comedy, for which he profeſſes himſelf 
not naturally qualified, the mirth which he ex- 
cites will perhaps not be found ſo much to ariſe 
from any original humour, or peculiarity of 
character nicely diſtinguiſhed and diligently 
purſued, as from incidents and circumſtances, 
artifices and ſurprizes; from jeſts of action ra- 
ther than of ſentiment. What he had of hu- 
morous or paſſionate, he ſeems to have had 
not from nature, but from other poets; if not 
always as a plagiary, at leaſt as an imitator. 

Next to argument, his delight was in wild 
and daring ſallies of ſentiment, in the irregular 
and excentrick violence of wit. He delighted 
to tread upon the brink of meaning, where 
light and darkneſs begin to mingle; to ap- 
proach the precipice of abſurdity, and hover 
over the abyſs of unideal vacancy. This incli- 
nation. ſometimes produced nonſenſe, which 
he knew; as, 


Nove ſwiftly, ſun, and fly a lover's pace, 
Leave weeks and months behind thee in thy race. 
Amamel flies 
To guard thee from the demons of the air ; 
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My flaming ſword above them to diſplay, 
All keen, and ground upon the edge of day. 


And ſometimes it iſſued in abſurdities, of 
which perhaps he was not conſcious : 


Then we upon our orb's laſt verge ſhall go, 
And ſee the ocean leaning on the ſky ; 

From thence our rolling neighbours we ſhall know, 
And on the lunar world ſecurely pry. 


Theſe lines have no meaning; but may we not 
ſay, in imitation of Cowley on another book, 


Tis ſo like /er/e *twill ſerve the turn as well? 


This endeavour after the grand and the new 
produced many ſentiments either great or bulky, 
and many 1mages either juſt or ſplendid: 


I am as free as Nature firſt made man, 
Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble ſavage ran, 


i 


—*Tis but becauſe the Living death ne'er knew, 
They fear to prove it as a thing that's new: 

Let me th' experiment before you try, 

Til ſhew you firſt how eaſy tis to die. 


— There with a foreſt of their darts he ſtrove, 
And ſtood like Capaners defying Jove, 
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With his broad ſword the boldeſt beating down, 
While Fate grew pale leſt he ſhould win the town, 
And turn'd the iron leaves of his dark book 

To make new dooms, or mend what it miſtook, 


l beg no pity for this mouldering clay; 

For if you give it burial, there it takes 

Poſſeſſion of your earth; 

If burnt, and ſcatter'd in the air, the winds 

That ſtrew my duſt diffuſe my royalty, 

And ſpread me o'er your clime; for where one 
atom 


Of mine ſhall light, know there Sebaſtian reigns. 


Of theſe quotations the two firſt may be allowed 
to be great, the two latter only tumid. 

Of ſuch ſelection there is no end. I will 
add only a few more paſſages; of which the 
firſt, though it may perhaps be quite clear in 
proſe, is not too obſcure for poetry, as the 
meaning that it has is noble: 


No, there is a neceſſity in Fate, 
Why ſtill the brave bold man is fortunate ; 
He keeps his object ever full in ſight, 
And that aſſurance holds him firm and right; 
True, *tis a narrow way that leads to bliſs, 
But right before there is no precipice ; 
Fear makes men look alide, and ſo their foot- 

ing miſs, 


Ot 
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Of the images which the two following ci- 
tations afford, the firſt is elegant, the ſecond 
magnificent ; whether either be juſt, let the 
reader judge : 


What precious drops are theſe, 
Which ſilently each other's track purſue, 
Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew ? 


——— Reſign your caſtle—— 
Enter, brave Sir; for, when you ſpeak the word, 
The gates ſhall open of their own accord ; 
The genius of the place its Lord ſhall meet, 
And bow its towery forehead at your feet. 


Theſe burſts of extravagance, Dryden calls 
the Dalilahs'* of the Theatre; and owns 
that many noiſy lines of Maximin and Alman- 
zor call out for vengeance upon him; “ but 
* I knew,” ſays he, ** that they were bad 
© enough to pleaſe, even when I wrote them.” 
There is ſurely reaſon to ſuſpect that he pleaſed 
himſelf as well as his audience; and that theſe, 
like the harlots of other men, had his love, 
though not his approbation. 

He had ſometimes faults of a leſs generous 
and ſplendid kind. He makes, like almoſt all 
other poets, very frequent uſe of mythology, 
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and ſometimes connects religion and fable too 
cloſely without diſtinction. 

He deſcends to diſplay his knowledge with 
pedantick oſtentation; as when, in tranſlating 
Virgil, he ſays, “ tack to the larboard' 
and ** yeer {ſtarboard ;* and talks, in another 
work, of virtue ſpooning before the wind.“ 
His vanity now and then betrays his igno- 
rance: 


They Nature's king through Nature's opticks 
view'd; | 
Revers'd they view*d him leſſen'd to their eyes. 


He had heard of reverſing a teleſcope, and un- 
luckily reverſes the object. 

He is ſometimes unexpectedly mean. When 
he deſcribes the Supreme Being as moved by 
prayer to ſtop the Fire of London, what 1s his 
expreſſion ? 


A hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipp'd above, 
Ot this a broad extinguiſber he makes, 
And beod; the flames that to their quarry ſtrove. 


When he deſcribes the Laſt Day, and the 
decifive tribunal, he intermingles this image: 


When 
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When rattling bones together fly, 
From the four quarters of the ſky. 


It was indeed never in his power to refiſt 


the temptation of a jeſt. In his Elegy on 
Cromwell : 


No ſooner was the Frenchman's cauſe embrac'd, 
Than the Jig Monſieur the grave Don outweigh'd ; 
His fortune turn'd the ſcale — 


He had a vanity, unworthy of his abilities, 
to ſhew, as may be ſuſpected, the rank of the 
company with whom he lived, by the uſe of 
French words, which had then crept into 
converſation ; ſuch as fraicheur for cooine/s, 
fougue for turbulence, and a few more, none 
of which the language has incorporated or 
retained. They continue only where they 
ſtood firſt, perpetual warnings to future inno- 
vators. 

Theſe are his faults of affectation; his faults 
of negligence are beyond recital. Such is the 
unevenneſs of his compoſitions, that ten lines 
are ſeldom found together, without ſomething 
of which the reader is aſhamed. Dryden was 
no rigid judge of his own pages; he ſeldom 
ſtruggled after ſupreme excellence, but ſnatched 
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in haſte what was within his reach; and when 
he could content others, was himſelf contented. 
He did not keep preſent to his mind an idea of 
pure perfection; nor compare his works, ſuch 
as they were, with what they might be made. 
He knew to whom he ſhould be oppoſed. 
He had more muſick than Waller, more vigour 
than Denham, and more nature than Cow- 
ley; and from his contemporaries he was in 
no danger. Standing therefore in the higheſt 
place, he had no care to riſe by contending 
with himſelf; but, while there was no name 
above his own, was willing to enjoy fame on 
the eaſieſt terms. 

He was no lover of labour. M hat he 
thought ſufficient, he did not ſtop to make 
better; and allowed himſelf to leave many parts 
unfiniſhed, in confidence that the good lines 
would overbalance the bad. What he had 
once written, he diſmiſſed from his thoughts: 
and, I believe, there is no example to be found 
of any correction or improvement made by him 
after publication. The haſtineſs of his pro- 
ductions might be the effect of neceſſity; but 
his ſubſequent neglect could hardly have any 
other cauſe than impatience of ſtudy, 


What 


I 
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What can be ſaid of his verſification will be 
little more than a dilatation of the praiſe given 
it by Pope: | 

Waller was ſmooth ; but Dryden taught to 

aon 

The varying verſe, the full-reſounding line, 

The long majeſtick march, and energy divine. 


Some improvements had been already made 
in Engliſh numbers; but the full force of our 
language was not yet felt; the verſe that was 
ſmooth was commonly feeble. If Cowley had 
ſometimes a finiſhed line, he had it by chance. 
Dryden knew how to chuſe the flowing and 
the ſonorous words ; to vary the pauſes, and 
adjuſt the accents; to diverſify the cadence, 
and yet preſerve the ſmoothneſs of his metre. 

Of Triplets and Alexandrines, though he 
did not introduce the uſe, he eſtabliſhed it. 
The triplet has long ſubſiſted among us. Dry- 
den ſeems not to have traced it higher than to 
Chapman's Homer; but it is to be found in 
Phaer's Virgil, written in the reign of Mary; 
and in Hall's Satires, publiſhed five years be- 
fore the death of Elizabeth. 


The 
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The Alexandrine was, I believe, firſt uſed 
by Spenſer, for the ſake of cloſing his ſtanza 
with a fuller ſound We had a longer meaſure 
of fourteen ſyllables, into which the Eneid 
was tranſlated by Phaer, and other works of 
the ancients by other writers ; of which Chap- 
man's Iliad was, I believe, the laſt. 

The two firſt line's of Phaer's third Eneid 
will exemplify this meaſure : 


When Aſia's ſtate was overthrown, and Priam's 
kingdom ſtout, 


All guiltleſs, by the power of gods above was 


rooted out. 


As theſe lines had their break, or cæſura, 
always at the eighth ſyllable, it was thought, 
in time, commodious to divide them ; and 
quatrains of lines, alternately, confiſting of 
cight and fix ſyllables, make the moſt ſoft and 
pleaſing of our lyrick meaſures ; as, 


Relentleſs Time, deſtroying power, 
Which ſtone and braſs obey, 
Who giv*ſt to every flying hour 
To work ſome new decay. 
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In the Alexandrine, when its power was 
once felt, ſome poems, as Drayton's Polyolbion, 
were wholly written; and ſometimes the mea- 
ſures of twelve and fourteen ſyllables were inter- 
changed with one another. Cowley was the 
firſt that inſerted the Alexandrine at pleaſure 
among the heroick lines of ten ſyllables, and 
from him Dryden profeſſes to have adopted it. 

The Triplet and Alexandrine are not uni- 
verſally approved. Swift always cenſured them, 


and wrote ſome lines to ridicule them. In 


examining their propriety, it is to be confi- 
dered that the eſſence of verſe is regularity, 
and its ornament 1s variety, To write verſe, 
is to diſpoſe ſyllables and ſounds harmonically 
by ſome known and ſettled rule; a rule how- 
ever lax enough to ſubſtitute ſimilitude for iden- 
tity, to admit change without breach of order, 
and to relieve the car without diſappointing it, 
Thus a Latin hexameter is formed from dactyls 
and ſpondees differently combined; the Eng- 
liſh heroick admits of acute or grave ſyllables 
variouſly diſpoſed. The Latin never deviates 
into ſeven feet, or exceeds the number of ſe- 
venteen ſyllables; but the Engliſh Alexandrine 
breaks the lawful hounds, and ſurpriſes the 

reader 
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reader with two ſyllables more than he ex. 
pected. 

The effect of the Triplet is the ſame: the 
ear has been accuſtomed to expect a new rhyme 
in every couplet; but is on a ſudden ſurprized 
with three rhymes together, to which the rea- 
der could not accommodate his voice, did he 
not obtain notice of the change from the 
braces of the margins. Surely there is ſome- 
thing unſkilful in the neceſſity of ſuch mecha- 
nical direction. 

Conſidering the metrical art ſimply as a 
ſcience, and conſequently excluding all ca- 
ſualty, we muſt allow that 'Triplets and Alex- 
andrines, inſerted by caprice, are interruptions 
of that conſtancy to which ſcience aſpires. 
And though the variety which they produce 
may very juſtly be deſired, yet, to make our 
poetry exact, there ought to be ſome ſtated 
mode of admitting them. 

But till ſome ſuch regulation can be formed, 
I wiſh them ſtill to be retained in their preſent 
ſtate. They are ſometimes convenient to the 
poet. Fenton was of opinion, that Dryden 
was too liberal, and Pope too ſparing, in their 
ule, 
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The rhymes of Dryden are commonly juſt, 
and he valued himſelf for his readineſs in find- 
ing them ; but he is ſometimes open to objec- 
tion. 

It is the common practice of our poets to 
end the ſecond line with a weak or grave 
ſyllable: 


Together o'er the Alps methinks we fly, 
Fill'd with ideas of fair Italy. 


LS _— 


Dryden ſometimes puts the weak rhyme in 
the firſt : 


Laugh, all the powers that favour !yraxny, 
And all the ſtanding army of the ſky. 


Sometimes he concludes a period or para- 
graph with the firſt line of a couplet, which, 
though the French ſeem to do it without irre- 
gularity, always diſpleaſes in Engliſh poetry. 

The Alexandrine, though much his favourite, 
is not always very diligently fabricated by him. 
It invariably requires a break at the ſixth ſyl- 

| ble; a rule which the modern French poets 
never violate, but which Dryden ſometimes 
neglected: 


And with paternal thunder vindicates his throne. 
Ot 
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Of Dryden's works it was ſaid by Pope, that 
* he could ſelect from them better ſpecimens | 


* of every mode of poetry than any other 
Perhaps no 


nation ever produced a writer that enriched his 
language with ſuch variety of models. To 


79 


„ Engliſh writer could ſupply. 


him we owe the improvement, perhaps the 


completion of our metre, the refinement of 
our language, and much of the correctneſs of 


our ſentiments. By him we were taught“ ſa- 
% pere & fari,” to think naturally and expreſs 
forcibly. Though Davies has reaſoned in 
rhyme before him, it may be perhaps main- 
tained that he was the firſt who joined argu- 
ment with poetry. He ſhewed us the true 
bounds of a tranſlator's liberty. What was 
faid of Rome, adorned by Auguſtus, may be 
applied by an eaſy metaphor to Engliſh poetry 
embelliſhed by Dryden, * lateritiam invenit, 
% marmoream reliquit, He found it brick, 


and he left it marble. 


THE invocation before the Georgicks 1s 
here inſerted from Mr. Milbourne's verſion, 


that, according to his own propoſal, his verſes 
may 


m.. 
ſu 
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may be compared with thoſe which he cen- 
ſures. 


What makes the richeſt 2th, beneath what figns 
To plough, and when to match your ens and vines; 
What care with #oc&s and what with herds agrees, 
And all the management of frugal Bees ; 

I ſing, Mzcenas! Ye immenſely clear, 

Vaſt orbs of light, which guide the rolling year; 
Bacchus, and mother Ceres, if by you 

We fat'ning corn for hungry ma/? purſue, 

If, taught by you, we firit the claſſer preſt, 

And thin cold ſtreams with fpritely juice refreſnt; 

Ye ſaruns, the preſent aumens of the field, 
Waod-nymphs and fawns, your kind aſſiſtance yield; 
Your gifts I ſing: and thou, at whole fear'd ſtroke 
From rending earth the firey cour/er broke, 

Great Neptune, O aſſiſt my artful ſong ; 

And thou to whom the woods and groves belong, 
Whoſe ſnowy heifers on her flow'ry plains 

In mighty herds the Czar Je maintains! 

Pan, happy ſhepherd, if thy cares divine, 

E'er to improve thy Mænalus incline 

Leave thy Lycian wood and native grove, 

And with thy lucky ſmiles our work approve ; 

Be Pallas too, ſweet- oil's inventor, kind; 

And he, who firſt the crooked plongh deſi gn'd, 
Sy/vanus, god of all the woods, appear, 

Whoſe hands a new-drawn tender ge- bear! 


Ye 
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Ye gods and goddeſſes, who e'er with love 


Would guard our paſtures, and our fields improve; 
You, who new plants from unknown lands ſupply, 


And with condenſing clouds obſcure the ſky, 


And drop them ſoftly thence in fruitful ſhowers ; 


Aſſiſt my enterprize, ye gentle powers! 


And thou, great Cz/ar! though we know not vet 


Among what gods thou'lt fix thy lofty ſeat ; 
Whether thoul't be the kind tatelar god 
Of thy own Rome, or with thy awful nod 


Guide the vaſt world, while thy great hand + 


ſhall bear 
The fruits and ſeaſons of the turning year, 
And thy bright brows thy mother's myrtles 
wear; 
Whether thou'lt all the boundleſs ocean ſway, 
And ſea-men only to thyſelf ſhall pray, 
Thule, the fartheſt iſland, kneel to thee, 
And, that thou may'ſt her ſon by marriage be, 
Tethys will for the happy purchaſe yield 
To make a dowry of her wat'ry field: 
Whether thou'lt add to heaven a brighrer fign, 
And o'er the ſummer months ſerenely ſhine 
Where between Carcer and Erigone, 
There yet remains a ſpacious room for thee; 
Where the hot Scorpion too his arms declines, 
And more to thee than half his arch reſigns ; 


Whate'er 
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Whate'er thou'lt be ; for ſure the realms below 
No juſt pretence to thy command can ſhow ; 

No ſuch ambition ſways thy vaſt deſires, 
Though Greece her own Ely/an fields admires, 
And now, at laſt, contented Preſerpine 

Can all her mother's earneſt prayers decline. 
Whate'er thou'lt be, O guide our gentle courſe, 
And with thy ſmiles our bold attempts enforce ; 
With me th* unknowing ryfics? wants relieve, 
And, though on earth, our ſacred vows receive! 


Mr. DRYDEN, having received from 
Rymer his Remarks on the Tragedies of the laſt 
Aze, wrote obſervations on the blank leaves ; 
which, having been in the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
Garrick, are by his favour communicated to 
the publick, that no particle of Dryden may 
be loſt. 

That we may the leſs wonder why pity and 
terror are not now the only ſprings on which 
* our tragedies move, and that Shakſpeare may 
* be more excuſed, Rapin confeſſes that the 
French tragedies now all run on the tendre; 
Hand gives the reaſon, becauſe love is the 
** paſhon which moſt predominates in our 
* ſouls, and that therefore the paſſions re- 
** preſented become inſipid, unleſs they are 

Vor. Il. 1 — * © conformable 
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© conformable to the thoughts of the audi. 
c ence. But it is to be concluded, that this 
„ paſſhon works not now amongſt the French 
© ſo ſtrongly as the other two did amongſt the 
*« ancients. Amongſt us, who have a ſtronger 
„ genius for writing, the operations from the 
« writing are much ſtronger: for the raiſing 
© of Shakſpeare's paſſions is more from the ex- 
e cellency of the words and thoughts, than the 
* juſtneſs of the occaſion ; and, if he has been 
able to pick ſingle occaſions, he has never 
founded the whole reafonably : yet, by 
„ the genius of poetry in writing, he has 
6 ſucceeded. 

„ Rapin attributes more to the dz, that 
is to the words and diſcourſe of a tragedy, 
« than Ariſtotle has done, who places them 
in the laſt rank of beauties; perhaps, only 
* laſt in order, becauſe they are the laſt pro- 
* duct of the deſign, of the diſpoſition or con- 
© nection of its parts; of the characters, of 
&* the manners of thoſe characters, and of the 
* thoughts proceeding from thoſe manners. 
* Rapin's words are remarkable : *Tis not the 
' © admirable intrigue, the ſurpriſing events, 
and extraordinary incidents, that make the 

& beauty 
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te beauty of a tragedy; *tis the diſcourſes, when 
{© they are natural and paſhonate : ſo are Shak- 
6 ſpeare's, 

The parts of a poem, tragick or heroick, 
“ are, | 

1. The fable itſelf. 

* 2. The order or manner of its contrivance, 
“in relation of the parts to the whole. 

* 3. The manners, or decency, of the cha- 
* raQters, in ſpeaking or acting what is proper 
* for them, and proper . to be ſhewn by the 
e poet. 

© 4. The thoughts which expreſs the man- 
ners. 

&* 5. The words which ee thoſe thoughts. 

In the laſt of theſe, Homer excels Virgil; 
„Virgil all other ancient poets; and Shak- 
&« ſpeare all modern poets. 

„% For the ſecond of theſe, the order: the 
© meaning is, that a fable ought to have a be- 
« ginning, middle, and an end, all juſt and 
natural; ſo that that part, e. g. which is the 
middle, could not naturally be the beginning 
« or end, and ſo of the reſt: all depend on one 
* another, like the links of a curious chain. 
If terror and pity are only to be raiſed, cer- 

X 2 „ tainly 
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„ tainly this author follows Ariſtotle's rules, 
and Sophocles' and Euripides's example: 
but joy may be raiſed too, and that doubly; 
either by ſeeing a wicked man puniſhed, or 
* a good man at laſt fortunate; or perhaps in- 
„ dignation, to ſee wickedneſs proſperous, and 
e goodneſs depreſſed: both theſe may be pro- 
« fitable to the end of a tragedy, reformation 
of manners; but the laſt improperly, only 
© as it begets pity in the audience: though 
4 Ariſtotle, I confeſs, places tragedies of this 
kind in the ſecond form. 

*« He who undertakes to anſwer this excel- 
© lent critique of Mr. Rymer, in behalf of our 
„ Engliſh poets againſt the Greek, ought to 
do it in this manner. Either by yielding to 
him the greateſt part of what he contends 
„ for, which conſiſts in this, that the pvIogy 
& i. e. the deſign and conduct of it, is more 
„ conducing in the Greeks to thoſe ends of 
& tragedy, which Ariſtotle and he propoſe, 
namely, to cauſe terror and pity : yet the 
„ granting this does not ſet the Greeks above 
* the Engliſh poets. 

But the anſwerer ought to prove two 
„things: fuſt, that the fable is not the 
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e greateſt maſter- piece of a tragedy, though 
„it be the foundation of it. 

« Secondly, That other ends as ſuitable to 
© the nature of tragedy may be found in the 
„% Engliſh, which were not in the Greek. 

& Ariſtotle places the fable firſt; not que 
© dignitatem, ſed quoad fundamentum : for a fable, 
© never ſo movingly contrived to thoſe ends of 
© lis, pity and terror, will operate nothing 
© on our affections, except the characters, 
© manners, thoughts, and words, are ſuit- 
„able. 

So that it remains for Mr. Rymer to prove, 
& that in all thoſe, or the greateſt part of them, 
we are inferior to Sophocles and Euripides: 
& and this he has offered at, in ſome meaſure ; 
„ but, I think, a little partially to the an- 
&© cients. 

„For the fable itſelf; *tis in the Engliſh 
„more adorned with Epiſodes, and larger 
than in the Greek poets; conſequently more 
* diverting. For, if the action be but one, 
and that plain, without any counterturn of 
* defign or epiſode, i. e. under plot, how can 
* it be ſo pleaſing as the Engliſh, which have 
„ both under-plot and a turned defign, which 
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keeps the audience in expectation of the 
e cataſtrophe? whereas in the Greek poets we 
& {ge through the whole deſign at firit. 

& For. the characters, they are neither ſo 
e many nor ſo various in Sophocles and Euri- 
„ pides, as in Shakſpeare and Fletcher; only 
they are more adapted to thoſe ends. of tra- 
© gedy which Ariſtotle commends. to us, pity 
© and terror. 

„The manners flow from the charaQers, 
* and conſequently muſt partake of their ad- 
* yantages and diſadvantages. 

„The thoughts and words, which are the 
fourth and fifth beauties of tragedy, are cer- 
* tainly more noble and more. poetical in 
© the Engliſh than in the Greek, which muſt 
© be proved by comparing them, ſomewhat 
* more equitably than Mr. Rymer has done. 

„After all, we need not yield that the Eng- 
* liſh way is leſs conducing to move pity 
* and terror, becauſe they often ſhew virtue 
*© oppreſſed and vice puniſhed ; where they do 
not both, or either, they are not to be de- 
5 fended. | 

And if we ſhould grant that the Grecks 
* pertormed this better, perhaps it may ad- 

mit 


1 
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© mit of diſpute, whether pity and terror are 
either the prime, or at leaſt the only ends of 
„ tragedy. | 
<< * [1s not enough that Ariſtotle has ſaid ſo; 
* for Ariſtotle drew his models of tragedy from 
© Sophocles and Euripides; and, if he had ſeen 
* ours, might have changed his mind. And 
* chiefly we have to ſay (what I hinted on 
„ pity and terror, in the laſt paragraph ſave 
one), that the puniſhment of vice and re- 
ward of virtue are the moſt adequate ends of 
* tragedy, becauſe moſt conducing to good 
example of life. Now, pity is not ſo eafily 
*© raiſed for a criminal (and the ancient tragedy 
always repreſents its chief perſon ſuch), as it 
is for an innocent man; and the ſuffering of 
„ innocence and puniſhment of the offender is 
e of the nature of Engliſh tragedy, contrarily, 
in the Greek, innocence is unhappy often, 
© and the offender eſcapes. Then we are not 
© touched with the ſufferings of any ſort of 
* men ſo much as of lovers; and this was al- 
„ moſt unknown to the ancients ; ſo that they 
neither adminiſtered poetical juſtice, of which 


„Mr. Rymer boaſts, ſo well as we: neither 
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* knew they the beſt common place of pity, 
© which is love. 

He therefore unjuſtly blames us for not 
„ building on what the ancients left us; for it 
© ſeems, upon conſideration of the premiſes, 
© that we have wholly finiſhed what they 
ce began. 

© My judgement on this piece is this, that 
it is extremely learned; but that the author 
* of it 1s better read in the Greek than in the 
* Engliſh poets ; that all writers ought to 
e {tudy this critique, as the beſt account [ 
have ever ſeen of the ancients - that the mo- 
del of tragedy, he has here given, is excellent, 
sand extreme correct; but that it is not the only 
* model of all tragedy, becauſe it is too much 
* circumſcribed in plot, characters, &c.; and, 
« laſtly, that we may be taught here juſtly 
% to admire and imitate the ancients, without 
* giving them the preference with this author, 
*in prejudice to our own country. 

* Want of method in this excellent treatiſe 
makes the thoughts of the author ſometimes 
* obſcure. 

His meaning, that pity and terror are to 
* be moved, is, that they are to be moved 
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« as the means conducing to the ends of tra- 
„ oedy, which are pleaſure and inſtruction 

And theſe two ends may be thus diſtin- 
* guiſhed. The chief end of the poet is to 
* pleaſe; for his immediate reputation depends 
eon it. 

The great end of the poem is to inſtruct, 
uvhich is performed by making pleaſure the 
vehicle of that inſtruction; for poeſy is 
an art, and all arts are made to profit. Ra- 
„pin. 

The pity, which the poet is to labour for, 
js for the criminal, not for thoſe or him whom 
* he has murdered, or who have been the oc- 
* caſion of the tragedy. The terror is hkewiſe 
in the puniſhment of the ſame criminal; 
** who, if he be repreſented too great an offen- 
* der, will not be pitied: if alogether innocent, 
his puniſhment will be unjuſt. f 

© Another obſcurity is, where he ſays So- 
*© phocles perfected tragedy by introducing 
„ the third actor: that is, he meant three 
„Kinds of action; one company finging, or 
* another playing on the muſick; a third 
dancing. 
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+ To make a true judgement in this compe- 
« tition betwixt the Greek poets and the Eng- 
« Iſh, in tragedy : 

© Confider, firſt, how Ariſtotle had defined 
« a tragedy, Secondly, what he aſſigns the end 
of it to be. Thirdly, what he thinks the 
* beauties of it. Fourthly, the means to attain 
the end propoſed. 

Compare the Greek and Engliſh tragick 
„ poets juſtly, and without partiality, accord- 
„ ing to thoſe rules. 

„Then, ſecondly, conſider whether Ari- 
« ſtotle has made a juſt definition of tragedy ; 
of its parts, of its ends, and of its beauties; 
* and whether he, having not ſcen any others 
but thoſe of Sophocles, Euripides, &c. had 
* or truly could determine what all the ex- 


„ cellences of tragedy are, and wherein they 
* conſiſt. 


„Next, ſhew in what ancient tragedy was 

e deficient : for example, in the narrowneſs of 
its plots, and fewneſs of perſons, and try 
© whether that be not a fault in the Greek 
„ poets, and whether their excellency was fo 
great, when the variety was viſibly ſo little; 
l «© or 
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or whether what they did was not very eaſy 
to do. 

Then make a judgement on what the Eng- 
& liſh have added to their beauties: as, for ex- 
„ ample, not only more plot, but alſo new 
„ paſhons: as, namely, that of love, ſcarce 
„ touched on by the ancients, except in this 
one example of Phxdra, cited by Mr. Ry- 
mer; and in that how ſhort they were of Flet- 
cher! 

„ Prove alſo that love, being an heroick 
„ paſhon, is fit for tragedy, which cannot be 
„denied, becauſe of the example alledged of 
„ Phædra; and how far Shakſpeare has outdone 
them in friendſhip, &c. 

« To return to the beginning of this en- 
* quiry ; conſider if pity and terror be enough 
e for tragedy to move: and 1 believe, upon a 
true definition of tragedy, it will be found 
that its work extends farther, and that it is 
to reform manners, by a delightful repreſen- 
* tation of human life in great perſons, by 
* way of dialogue, If this be true, then not 
only pity and terror are to be moved, as the 
* only means to bring us to virtue, but ge- 
* nerally love to virtue, and hatred to vice: 
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by ſhewing the rewards of one, and puniſh- 
ments of the other; at leaſt, by rendering 
virtue always amiable, tho' it be ſhewn un- 
* fortunate; and vice deteſtable, though it be 
* ſhewn triumphant. 
* If, then, the encouragement of virtue and 
*© diſcouragement of vice be the proper ends of 
poetry in tragedy, pity and terror, though 
* good means, are not the only. For all the 
© paſſions, in their turns, are to be ſet in a 
* ferment: as joy, anger, love, fear, are to 
© be uſed as the poct's common-places ; and a 
« general concernment for the principal actors 
& 1s to be raiſed, by making them appear ſuch 
© in the characters, their words, and actions, 
& as will intereſt the audience in their fortunes. 
„And if, after all, in a larger ſenſe, pity 
* comprehends this concernment for the good, 
© and terror includes deteſtation for the bad, 
e then let us conſider whether the Engliſh have 
not anſwered this end of tragedy, as well as 
„ the ancients, or perhaps better. 
„ And here Mr. Rymer's objections againſt 
„ theſe plays are to be impartially weighed, 
„ that we may ſee whether they are of weight 
„enough 
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oa enough to turn the balance againſt our coun- 
„ trymen. 

«© *Tis evident thoſe plays, which he ar- 
% raigns, have moved both thoſe paſſions in 
% high degree upon the ſtage, 

© To give the glory of this away from the 
© poet, and to place it upon the actors, ſeems 


unjuſt. 


„One reaſon is, becauſe whatever actors 
„ they have found, the event has been the 
„ ſame; that is, the ſame paſſions have been 
„always moved; which ſhews that there is 
„ ſomething of force and merit in the plays 
„ themſelves, conducing to the defign of raiſ- 
ing theſe two paſhons: and ſuppoſe them 
ever to have been excellently ated, yet ac- 
« tion only adds grace, vigour, and more life, 
upon the ſtage; but cannot give it wholly 
« where it is not firſt. But, ſecondly, I dare 
appeal to thoſe who have never ſeen them 
„ ated, if they have not found theſe two paſ- 
„ ſions moved within them: and if the general 
voice will carry it, Mr. Rymer's prejudice 
* will take off his ſingle teſtimony. 

This, being matter of fact, is reaſonably 
to be eſtabliſhed by this appeal; as if one 
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% man ſays 'tis night, the reſt of the world 
* conclude it to be day; there needs no farther 
argument againſt him, that it is ſo. 

If he urge, that the general taſte is de- 
© praved, his arguments to prove this can at 
* beſt but evince that our poets took not the 
e beſt way to raiſe thoſe paſhons ; but expe- 
© rience proves againſt him, that theſe means, 
* which they have uſed, have been ſucceſsful, 
and have produced them. 

& And one reaſon of that ſucceſs is, in my 
opinion, this, that Shakſpeare and Fletcher 
have written to the genius of the age and 
* nation in which they lived; for though na- 
* ture, as he objects, is the ſame in all places, 
* and reaſon too the ſame; yet the climate, the 
age, the diſpoſition of the people, to whom 
a poet writes, may be ſo different, that what 
* pleaſed the Greeks would not fatisfy an 
* Engliſh audience. | 

And if they proceeded upon a foundation 
of truer reaſon to pleaſe the Athenians, than 
„ Shakſpeare and Fletcher to pleaſe the Engliſh, 
it only ſhews that the Athenians were a more 
*« judicious people; but the poet's buſineſs is 
** certainly to pleaſe the audience. | 
3 
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© Whether our Engliſh audience have been 
6 pleaſed hitherto with acorns, as he calls it, 
or with bread, is the next queſtion ; that is, 
© whether the means which Shakſpeare and 
„Fletcher have uſed in their plays to raiſe 
** thoſe paſhons before named, be better ap- 
plied to the ends by the Greek poets than by 
them. And perhaps we ſhall not grant him 
this wholly : let it be granted that a writer is 
© not to run down with the ſtream, or to 
« pleaſe the people by their uſual methods, but 
& rather to reform their judgements, it ſtill re- 
«© mains to prove that our theatre needs this 
*« total reformation. 

„ The faults, which he has found in their 
* deſigns, are rather wittily aggravated in many 
& places than reaſonably urged; and as much 
may be returned on the Creeks, by one who 
„were as witty as himſelf. 

2. They deſtroy not, if they are granted, 
<« the foundation of the fabrick ; only take 
away from the beauty of the ſymmetry : for 
example, the faults in the character of the 
„King in King and No-king are not, as he 
* calls them, ſuch as render him deteſtable, 
„but only imperfections which accompany 
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human nature, and are for the moſt part ex- 
cuſed by the violence of his love; ſo that 
they deſtroy not our pity or concernment for 
him : this anſwer may be applied to moſt of 
his objections of that kind. 

And Rollo committing many murders, 
when he is anſwerable but for one, is too 
ſeverely arraigned by him; for it adds to our 
horror and deteſtation of the criminal: and 
poetick juſtice is not negleted neither; for 
we ſtab him in our minds for every offence 
which he commits ; and the point which the 
poet is to gain on the audience, is not fo 
much in the death of an offender as the raif- 
ing an horror of his crimes. 

That the criminal ſhould neither be whol- 
ly guilty, nor wholly innocent, but ſo par- 


* ticipating of both as to move both pity and 
** terror, is certainly a good rule, but not per- 
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petually to be obſerved; for that were to 
make all tragedies too much alike, which 
objection he foreſaw, but has not fully an- 


ſwered. 
* To conclude, therefore: if the plays of 


6 the ancients are more correctly plotted, ours 
„are more beautifully written. And if we can 
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& raife paſſions as high on worſe foundations, 
* it ſhews our genius in tragedy is greater; for 
*in all other parts of it the Engliſh have ma- 
„ nifeſtly excelled them.” 


THE original of the following letter is pre- 
ſerved in the Library at Lambeth, and was 
kindly imparted to the publick by the reverend 
Dr. Vyſe. 


Copy of an original Letter from John Dry- 
den, Eſq. to his ſons in Italy, from a MS. 
in the Lambeth Library, marked N' 933. 
p. 56. 
Super ſcribed) 
Al Illuſtriſſimo Sigre 
„Carlo Dryden Camariere 
„ d' Honore A. 8. S. 
In Roma. 


Franca per Mantoua. 
„ Sept. the 3d, our ſtyle. 


„ Dear Sons, 

Being now at Sir William Bowyer's in 
* the country, I cannot write at large, be- 
* cauſe I find myſelf ſomewhat indiſpoſed with 
* acold, and am thick of hearing, rather worſe 
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** than I was in town. I am glad to find, by 
*© your letter of July 26th, your ſtyle, that 
* you are both in health; but wonder you 
& ſhould think me ſo negligent as to forget to 
give you an account of the ſhip in which 
*© your parcel is to come. I have written to 
* you two or three letters concerning it, which 
„ have ſent by ſafe hands, as I told you, and 
doubt not but you have them before this can 
arrive to you. Being out of town, I have 
forgotten the ſhip's name, which your mo- 
ther will enquire, and put it into her letter, 
* which is joined with mine. But the maſ- 
„ ter's name I remember: he is called Mr. 
© Ralph Thorp; the ſhip is bound to Leghorn, 
* conſigned to Mr, Peter and Mr. Tho. Ball 
* merchants. I am of your opinion, that by 
* Tonſon's means almoſt all our letters have 
© miſcarried for this laſt year. But, however, 
* he has miſled of his defign in the Dedication, 
„though he had prepared the book for it; for 
in every figure of Eneas he has cauſed him 
to be drawn like King William, with a 
* hooked noſe. Afﬀer my return to town, I 
© intend to alter a play of Sir Robert Howard's 

written long ſince, and lately put into my 
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hands: *tis called The conqueſt of China by the 
« Tartars. It will coſt me fix weeks ſtudy, 
with the probable benefit of an hundred 
„ pounds. In the mean time I am writing a 
* ſong for St. Cecilia's Feaſt, who, you know, 
is the patroneſs of muſicx. This is trouble- 
* ſome, and no way beneficial; but I could 
© not deny the Stewards of the Feaſt, who 
came in a body to me to deſire that kindneſs, 
© one of them being Mr. Bridgman, whoſe 
parents are your mother's friends. I hope 
* to ſend you thirty guineas between Michael- 
% maſs and Chriſtmaſs, of which 1 will give 
* you an account when I come to town. I 
& remember the counſel you give me in your 
„ letter; but diſſembling, though lawful in 
*« ſome caſes, is not my talent; yet, for your 
« ſake, I will ſtruggle with the plain openneſs 
of my nature, and keep-in my juſt reſent- 
ments againſt that degenerate order. In the 
** mean time, I flatter not myſelf with any 
manner of hopes, but do my duty, and ſut- 
fer for God's ſake; being aſſured, before- 
hand, never to be rewarded, though the 
times ſhould alter. Towards the latter end 
of this month, September, Charles will be- 
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* gin to recover his perfect health, according 
© to his nativity, which, caſting it myſelf, I 
* am {ure is true, and all things hitherto have 
* happened accordingly to the very time that 
„ predicted them: I hope at the ſame time 
* to recover more health, according to my 
* age. Remember me to poor Harry, whoſe 
«* prayers J earneſtly defire. My Virgil ſuc- 
* ceeds in the world beyond its deſert or my 
** expeRation. You know the profits might 
have been more; but neither my conſcience 
* nor my honour would ſuffer me to take 
them: but I never can repent of my con- 
* ſlancy, ſince I am thoroughly perſuaded of 
e the juſtice of the cauſe for which I ſuffer. It 
has pleaſed God to raife up many friends to 
me amongſt my enemies, though they who 
* ought to have been my friends are negligent 
© of me, I am called to dinner, and cannot 
go on with this letter, which 1 defire you to 
* excuſe; and am 
*% Yor moſt affectionate father, 
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